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PREFACE. 



We are indebted for the tmpublislied documents 
which appear in this work to MM. Delarue and 
Alfred Delarae de Beaumarchais^ son-in-law and 
grandson of the author of the " Marriage of Figaro/' 
who have been kind enough to intrust us with all 
the papers left by their £ftther-in-law and grand* 
father. The abundance of these materials^ the 
condition of which is spoken of in the Introduction^ 
has led us to make our Vork one of considerable 
bulk. If it be reflected that no " Memoirs of 
Beaumarchais '' exists that the two yolumes which 
are known, as the ''M6moires de Beaumarchais '' 
are judicial pleadings, written in reference to law- 
suits, haying nothing in conunon with Memoirs of 
the author's life; if it be considered that Beau- 
marchais was one of the most active, and one 
of the best known men of his century, and that 
he had his share of influence in the events which 
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preceded the Bevolution^ tlie public will not be 
astonished at our forming these volumes out of the 
unpublished documents, when, if we had chosen to 
adopt the system of amplification pursued in the 
present day, they would have easily furnished us with 
the matter of twice as many. Our object, then, hajs 
been to be as concise as possible, and to choose 
from among the numerous documents beneath our 
eyes, those which appeared best calculated to interest 
the public. 

Nor did we think of exaggerating the impor- 
tance of the part taken by Beaumarchais in the 
affairs of his times, although we have become con- 
vinced that this part was more considerable than 
people have hitherto thought. It will be seen, with- 
out trouble, that we have not only endeavoured 
to narrate the life of the author of the '^ Marriage 
of Figaro," but we have ako endeavoured to paint 
the epoch in which he lived ; and, while presenting 
his stormy and eccentric career in its true light, to 
link with it all the &cts, all the incidents of a more 
general nature, which appeared calculated to throw 
some new light over either the politics, the ideas, 
or the manners of the eighteenth century. We 
were undertaking one of those detailed and complete 
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biographies of the English school^ in which extracts 
are mixed up with the narrative^ in order to throw 
light upon it, and corroborate it, in which historical 
and literary reflections are connected with pictures 
of private life, and in which the author endeavours to 
present an ensemble at once uistructive, interesting, 
and rigoroualy exact. 

To reach this triple object of our endeavours, we 
had many difficulties to resolve. The first consisted 
in the proportions to be maintained between the 
extracts and the narrative ; the English biographers 
make rather too great a use of their documents ; they 
do not always pay enough attention to the move- 
ment of the narrative, to the sequence of the con- 
necting points between the different parts of a work, 
and their productions sometimes exhibit incoherence 
and heaviness. 

The inverse process, which is the most used in 
Erance, consists, when the writer has a large quan- 
tity of documents at his disposition, in quoting very 
little, in taking up all the materials he possesses, 
and moulding them into a personal narrative, in 
which he always speaks in his own name, and en- 
deavours, principally, to make his exposition inter- 
esting. This process has its advantage; but it also 
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offers inconveniences^ wliicli have determined ns 
only to adopt it partially, althongli its execution 
would have been more ea^y than that of the mixed 
plan we at last determined upon. 

While seeking in the papers of Beaumarchais 
for precise notions on the character, mind, man- 
ners, the domestic and social life of an entire epoch, 
and finding in them facts which were unknown, 
and the more valuable from their appearing some- 
times improbable, although perfectly true, it struck 
us, that if we yielded to the temptation of taking all 
these &cts, and clothing them throughout in a form 
of our own, besides the risk of altering their cha- 
racter involuntarily, by depriving them of the 
colour of the period, we should be exposing ourselves 
to the publication of a work which would have 
resembled those apocryphal memoirs in which some 
details possessing truth are mixed up with all sorts 
of inventions, and the perusal of which is to us 
insupportable ; for, if we have a great esteem for a 
good romance, when it is published as such, no- 
thing is so repugnant to us as a pretended historical 
work which has to be read with caution, it being 
necessary to inquire at each page where the history 
finishes and the romance begins. 
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Judging of the public taste by our own^ we wished 
above all to offer it a work^ the exactness of which 
could never appear doubtful; in order to obtain this 
result^ we have not shrunk before the necessity of 
giving partial or complete extracts from a sufficiently 
large number of unpublished documents^ with the ob- 
ject of corroborating our own narrative^ by impress- 
ing upon it the stamp of truth. We thought that 
a biography of the author of the '' Marriage of 
Figaro/' surrounded by a general picture of the 
eighteenth century^ could not but gain^ if we allowed 
not only the principal personage^ but also the very 
different personages with whom he was in relation, 
to speak frequently in their own words. 

On the other hand, we were much afraid of 
fatiguing the reader by the number and uncon- 
nected nature of the extracts ; we took every possible 
care in selecting, curtailing, and connecting what- 
ever we borrowed from Beaumarchais' papers, in 
order to make all his extracts enter into the text, 
and dispose them so that our narrative instead of 
being overwhelmed by them, might be followed 
not only with confidence, but also with interest. 
Those persons who are accustomed to literary 
labours will perhaps grant, that it is more diffi- 
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cult for a writer thus to interpolate documents in 
his work^ while varying his methods of connection 
and transition incessantly^ than to give firee course 
to his pen, while appropriating and transforming, 
more or less, all he borrows. In a word, we have 
endeavoured in this work to combine two modes of 
composition ; one of which sacrifices the agreeable to 
the true, while the other aims, above all, at the 
agreeable. If the critics do us the honour to pay 
attention to our performance, we hope they will 
allow for the difficulties of this combination. 

We found another cause for embarrassment in the 
advantage we possessed in being able to add to our 
resources the valuable assistance afforded by Bean- 
marchais' papers. This assistance made us hesitate 
more than once between the fear of failing in our 
obligations to be sincere— which are imposed upon 
every writer possessing self-respect — and that of not 
quite fulfilling the wishes of a very honourable family 
which was giving us a mark of confidence for which 
we are very gratefal, but which, nevertheless, we had 
only accepted on the express condition that we should 
use our own discretion in our assertions and re- 
marks. We think we can testify, that in endea- 
vouring to conciliate these two duties as much as pes- 
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sible^ we have^ nevertheless^ made every other coBsi- 
deration subservient to the demands of our own con- 
science^ and when it appeared necessary to us to choose 
between the two, we have not hesitated. . If^ then^ this 
performance leaves much to be desired^ it appears to 
us to possess^ nevertheless^ a character which is rarely 
presented by biographical works executed under simi- 
lar circumstances. It is a biography composed after 
family papers^ and not a panegyric. The source from 
which the documents were obtained^ has not caused 
the writer to abandon his independence. It is the 
reporter who speaks^ and not the advocate ; this re- 
porter will probably be accused by more than one 
reader, who is prejudiced against Beaumarchais, of 
not having laid enough stress on the blameable por- 
tions of his life ; but he wH, probably, also be consi- 
dered too impartial by persons to whom ties of rela- 
tionship and gratitude inspire a legitimate regard for 
the memory of the author of the " Marriage of 
Figaro.'* However, as we do not doubt but that the 
general effect of this conscientious study of a much 
calumniated man will be altogether very favourable 
to his memory, we are pleased to think that the 
family of Beaumarchais will acknowledge, that while 

we have not concealed the weak sides of the celebrated 

b 
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personage whose life we are relating, we have em- 
ployed the only means which could lead the reader to 
appreciate the excellent qualities of his hearty and the 
yery remarkable faculties with which Nature had en- 
dowed him. 

The first experience we obtained of the inclinations 
of the public, by inserting our performance in the 
^'Bevue des deux Mondes/' confirmed us in the 
opinion which we have just expressed, and encou- 
raged us to reprint it, after devoting much time to 
going over it, so as to render it more worthy of the 
kind reception it had received. Certain portions have 
been almost completely remodelled and rewritten, 
particukrly that which treats of the most important 
and last known part of Beaumarchais^ life; we allude 
to his intervention in the events which preceded the 
formation of the United States of America, and his 
relations with this new nation. 

The two articles which we gave to the " Revue'' on 
the subject were somewhat discordant, which pro- 
ceeded from our having already published one, when, 
after persevering researches at the Archives des Af- 
faires Etrangeres, we at last succeeded in discovering 
the entire truth on so important a point. The result 
was, that the second article modified very considerably 
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the views expressed in the first. Now that we are re- 
printing our articles in a complete form^ we have en- 
deavoured to make the different portions of this 
statement agree^ and to present the whole affair in as 
clear a light as possible. 

Let us add another word as to the manner in 
which we have made use of our documents. Gene- 
rally speakings we have made it a rule only to quote 
unpublished papers ; under some circumstances only^ 
and when it appeared to us that any given page, 
though abeady published, was indispensable to the 
interest or truth of a picture, we have thought it 
right to reproduce it. Those unpublished documents 
which, while presenting a certain value, could not 
enter into the body of our work without overloading 
it, have been consigned to the Appendix. 

All our extracts are . scrupulously exact. We have 
confined ourselves, from time to time, to a few cur- 
tailments. The aim of these curtailments has never 
been to modify, the meaning of a document, but 
only to abridge what was too long, or to suppress 
passages which were too free. The line of conduct 
to follow in the latter case was not always easy to 
determine. If we had made a point of cutting out 
everything which went more or less beyond bounds, 
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we should have gone too far £rom the object of our 
work^ which was to depict^ at the same time^ the 
man and the century. Who does not understand^ 
indeed^ that certain forms of speech, and certain epi- 
sodes, have their importance as elements to the 
appreciation of the spirit of an epoch ? On the other 
hand, if we had not used any reserve in extracts of 
this kind, we should have incurred the danger of 
giving to our book the attraction of impropriety. 
Now, a success purchased at such a price has never 
been the object of our ambition. 

Between these two shoals we have endeavoured 
to keep a medium course, and we have more than 
once sacrificed details out of respect to propriety, 
which a less scrupulous painter of manners would 
perhaps have preserved. However, if severe minds 
should find that we have even now not suffici^itly 
mutilated our documents, we beg them to take into 
consideration the exigencies of the subject. We beg 
them also not to forget that a frivolous picture, 
which is at the same time characteristic and true, 
often produces serious impressions ; by, as it were, 
probing the faults of an epoch, it promotes useful 
comparisons and salutary reflections. 

In conclusion, we count upon the equity of the 
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reader for not making us responsible for the ideas, 
sentiments, and tastes of Beaumarchais and his 
times, except in those cases in which, by direct or 
indirect approval, we assume their responsibility 
ourselves. 

L. DE L. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A GARRET IN THE RUE DU FAS-BE-LA-MULE. — STATE 
OF THE FAFERS LEFT BT BEAUMARCHAIS. — QUDIN^ 
THE FUNCTUAL MAN. — BEAUMARCHAIS^ FIRST WORK 
OF ART. — FORTRAIT OF A LADY. — BEAUBlARCHAIs' 
PREVIOUS BIOGRAFHERS. 

Accompanied by a grandson of fieaumarcliais; I one 
day entered a house in the Bue du Fas-de-la-Mule. 
We went upstairs to a garret into which no one had 
penetrated for several years, and on opening the 
door — ^which was not done without difficulty — raised 
a cloud of dust which almost suffocated us. I ran 
to the window for air; but, like the door, the win- 
dow had so completely lost the habit of opening, that 
it resisted all my efforts: the wood, swollen and 
rotten from dampness, threatened to faU to pieces 
beneath my hand, when I took the wise resolution of 
breaking two of the panes, and we were at length able 
to breathe and cast our eyes freely around us. The 
little room was covered with boxes and cases filled 
with papers. Before me, in this uninhabited and silent 

B 
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cell — ^beneath this thick layer of dust^ I had all that 
remained of one of the most lively wits — of one of 
the most noisy, agitated, and raried existences which 
belonged to the last century. I had before me all 
the papers left fifty-four years ago by the author of 
the " Marriage of Kgaro.^' 

When the superb mansion built by Beaumarchais, 
on the bool^vard which bears his name, was sold and 
pulled doWja, his p^)er9 were removed to a neigh- 
booring house, and 3hut up in the room where I 
found them. Thepre^npe of a brash and of a few 
gloves, intended to preserve the hands from dust, 
showed that from time to time visits had been paid 
to the room. By degrees these visits had become 
more rare, death having taken away in succession the 
widow and daughter of Beaumarchais. His son-in- 
law and grandchildren, fearing the documents might 
fall into negligent or hostile bauds, had resolved to 
let them lie in peace ; and thus valuable materials for 
the' history of the eighteenth century— thus all the 
souvenirs of an extraordinary career had remained 
buried for more than twenty years in a deserted cell, 
the aspect of which filled me with a profound melan- 
choly. In disturbing the rest of this heap of papers, 
yellow with age, written or received in former times 
in anger or in joy by a being who — as Madame de 
Stael said of Mirabeau — ^was so strongly animated, 
so fully in possession of life, it seemed as if I was 
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performing an exhumation. I fancied I saw one of 
those tombs in Pere la Chaise which^ although visited 
frequently in the first instance, become at last covered 
with nettles^ reminding us incessantly of the forget- 
fulness which follows us on this earthy firom which we 
pass so rapidly. 

One portion^ however^ of the papers had been 
arranged with care : it was that which related to the 
numerous and varied transactions of Beaumarchais as 
pleader^ merchant^ shipowner^ contractor for govern- 
ment stores and administrator.* The other portion^ 

* When BeaumarcliaiB had heoome rich, and enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being a man of universal attainments, he had every plan, 
eveiy project, in whatever brain it might have originated, addressed 
to him, in hopes that his oo-operation might be obtained. Some 
notion may be formed of the number from the following list, which 
only embraces the contents of a single portfolio. 

State of the differeiU Projects tubfi^tted to the Consideration of 

J£. de Beammarchais. 

Project of a loan for the Duke de Chartres, 1784. Copy of the 
patent authorizing the Duke de Choiseol to borrow 400,000 francs, 
1783. Project of a universal system of criminal legislation. Observa- 
tions on the means of acquiring land in Sdoto. Document for the 
associated proprietors of the indosure of the Quinze-Ylng^. Notes 
on the civil existence of Protestants in France. Prcgect of a loan 
equally beneficial to the king and to the public. Prospectus of a 
mill to be established at Harfleur. Project of a communication 
with India by the Isthmus of Suez. Paper on the conversion of 
peat into coal, and on the advantages of this discovery. Papers 
containing a plan fbr giving the king twenty vessels of the line and 
twelve frigates, to serve as escort for trading vessels to the colonies. 
Pftper on the plantation of rhubarb. Prospectus of a financial 

b2 
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whicli presented a biographical, literary, or historical 
interest, was in comparative disorder; it could be 
seen that the classification had been left to the cashier 
Gudin; a zealous man of business, who assigned the 
first rank to practical matters. Accordingly, after 
having disinterred from this chaos the manuscripts of 
the three dramas and the opera of Beaumarchais, we 
looked in vain for the manuscripts of the " Barber 
of Seville'' and "Marriage of Figaro,'' until having 
caused a locksmith to open a chest, the key of which 
had been lost, we discovered the two manuscripts at 
the bottom, beneath a mass of useless papers.^ At the 
side were the works of a watch, executed on a large 

operation, and loan in the form of a state lottery. Project of an office 
of exchange and of a bank of accumulation. Project of a bridge to 
the arsenal, (this last project, now realized, was one which much 
occupied the old age of Beaumarchais.) 

* These two manuscripts are copies, but full of correctipns, additions, 
and alterations, which are all in the handwriting of Beaumarchais. 
They appear to have been used at the first representation of each of 
the two pieces. The alterations are very numerous, above all in the 
" Barber of Seville," the two last acts of which, the fourth and the fifth, 
were cut down into one, between the first and second representations. 
In the manuscript I find the two acts as they were originally 
planned by the author. Various other sketches relating to these two 
above-mentioned pieces — the sketches of "Eugenie," the "Two 
Friends," the "Guilty Mother," and the " Memorials agamstGoezman," 
(many parts of which have been re- written, as many as three times, in 
Beaumarchais' own handwriting,) allow us to put an end to that 
ridiculous question, which has been again raised during our own 
period, namely, whether Beaumardiais was really the author of his own 
works. 
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scale in copper^ and bearing the following inscription : 
'^ Caron filius tetatis 21 annorum regulatorem invenit 
et fecit y 1753/' It was the invention with which 
Seaumarchais^ the young watchmaker^ made his d(but 
in life. The juxtaposition in the same box of these 
objects, of such very different kinds, the masterpiece 
of the watchmaker, and the two masterpieces of the 
dramatic author, had something remarkable in it ; it 
seemed to be a reminiscence of the Eastern monarch, 
who placed in the same box his shepherd's garment 
and his royal cloak. At the bottom of this box were 
also some portraits of women. One of these — a very 
small miniature representing a beautiful woman of 
from twenty to twenty-five years of age — was wrapped 
up in a piece of paper, bearing the foUowing words in 
a delicate but rather scratchy handwriting : ^' I return 
you my portrait '' — graceful but fragile relics ; less 
graceful, however, than ourselves since they survive us ! 
What has become of this beautiful person of ninety 
years since? (I say ninety years, because I recognized 
the writing, which dates from 1764). What has become 
of this beautifrd person, who by way of sealing a re- 
conciliation no doubt had written, "I return you my 
portrait.'* She has gone, as the poet Villon would 
say, '' where last year's snow has gone !"* 

* The ballad of the **Dames du temps jacUa." 

** Dictes-moi on, ne en qnel pays 
Est Flora la belle Bomaine, 
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Among the numerous documents whicli this cabi- 
net contained, many appeared to have been put in 
order by Beaumarchais himself^ with the intention of 
making use of them for the memoirs of his life ; and 
it could be seen at the same time that after forming 
this project he had abandoned it. Thus in a vo* 
luminous portfolio containing his correspondence 
with M. de Sartines^ and the details of his travels 
as secret agent of Louis XV. and Louis XYI.^ the 
following lines in his own handwriting are to be seen: 
" Original documents remitted by M, de Sartines, 
materials for the memoirs of my life;" lower down in 
the same handwriting are the words^ '^ useless fiow" 

The explanation of this is^ that Beaumarchais^ in 
his old agCj during the first republic^ leaving his daugh- 
ter with his embarrassed affairs and his lawsuits against 
the existing government^ considered he might injure 
her^ and even injure his own reputation^ if he called 
attention to his monarchical antecedents^ and above 
all, to that part of his career during which he was in 
the direct service of Louis XV., Louis XVI., and 
their ministers. 

However this may have been, the examination of 

Archipiada ne ThaiB, 

Qui fat la oousine germaine ? 

Echo parlant quand bruyt on maine 

BesBQs riviere ou bob estan. 

Qui beault^ eat trop plus qu'humaine ? 

Mais oU sont les neiges d'antan." 
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those papers makes us regret exceedingly that Beau- 
marchais did not carry out his project of relating 
himself the singular phases of an existence which was 
mixed up with all the events of his period. Of all the 
famous men of the eighteenth century, he is probably 
the one about whom the greatest number of fabulous 
statements have been circulated, while the real inci- 
dents of his life have only been made known to the 
public by a few vague pages which he has inserted 
here and there in judicial pleadings, in which the apo- 
logetic form and the discussions which necessarily 
occur, put the reader on his guard, and satisfy his 
curiosity in a very incomplete manner. 

Everything which has been written during the last 
fifty years about the author of the '* Marriage of Fi- 
garo,^' has been taken from the same source, that is 
to say, borrowed from the essay published by La 
Harpe in 1800, and which forms part of his "Course 
of Literature.''* The chapter devoted in this work 
to Beaumarchais is sufficiently developed. La Harpe, 
perceiving with reason that in Beaumarchais the man 
is superior to the writer, gives a little more scope to 
the biographical part of his subject than he is in the 

* 1 must except an interestixig article published recently bj M. 
Sainte Beuve. The brilliant author of Utie " Causeries du Lundi,** 
knowing that I had Beaumarchais^ papers in my possession, did me 
the honour to apply to- me for information regarding him, and I com- 
municated to him a certain number of details of which he has made 
excellent use. 
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habit of doing with other authors ; but whether^ so 
soon after his deaths Beanmarchais^ papers had not 
yet been arranged, or whether La Harpe did not 
think it right to penetrate too far into an existence 
which was bound up with those of a multitude of 
persons who were alive when he was writing, it is 
certain that he has confined himself to such general 
information as he might have gathered from the 
widow of the defunct; and that, in a biographical 
point of view, his chapter is the merest sketch, in 
which there is not a date, not a detail, put down with 
exactness, and in which the principal parts are scarcely 
indicated ; to say nothing of some rather grave errors 
which have been religiously reproduced by all sub- 
sequent biographers. It is not the less incontestable 
that this chapter of La Harpe's " Course of Literature*' 
has been of much benefit to the reputation of Beaumar- 
chais, which had been so vigorously attacked. Although 
a severe and occasionally too harsh a critic of the dra- 
matic author. La Harpe renders to the qualities of the 
man with whom he was acquainted, a justice which 
cannot be suspected of partiality ; for the celebrated 
aristarch had at this time become very hostile, not 
only to the writings, but also to the writers of the 
eighteenth century; and the unexpected exception 
which he makes in favour of Beaumarchais, the 
praises which he lavishes upon his disposition, the 
warmth with which, before any one else had done so. 
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he refutes the mass of calumnies which had been 
heaped upon the head of a man whose life was a con- 
tinued struggle^ have contributed not a little to 
preyent all conscientious writers who came after 
him from estimating the author of the '' Marriage of 
Pigaro," by the dialectics and sometimes atrocious 
imputations of his numerous adversaries. 

The following is an extract from an unpubhshed 
letter of La Harpe addressed to Madame de Beaumar- 
chais six months after the death of her husband^ 
December 1, 1799, just when the critic was engaged 
upon his essay. This letter proves the spontaneity 
and sincerity of La Harpers sympathy, which aston- 
ished some persons when the eleventh volume of the 
" Course of Literature " appeared. 

" December 1. 
** My own opinion," writes La Harpe, " of the excellent hus- 
band whom yon regret, had long since made me foresee 
what is now suggested to you with regard to him by your 
very natural and praiseworthy affection. I have always been 
indignant at the calumnies and persecutions, equally odious 
and absurd, of which he has so often been the object. You 
may be certain, madam, that on this point, thorough justice 
shall be done — ^and this is indeed one of the reasons which 
have led me to think of placing a notice of him in the chapter 
on the ' Comedy of this Century,' but although this chapter 
has long been in the hands of the printer, the notice is not 
yet written. First of all, it will be necessary, according to 
my method, to read again everything he has written ; and, as 
I spend so much time in writing, I have not much left for 
reading. The article must be done very carefully, moreover. 
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I haTe others to finiah preriooaly, and I shall perhaps have 
the pleasure of seeing 70a before I commence it : it will be 
the better for it in eyeiy respect. 

" Yon must be equally at rest, madam, as regards everything 
which concerns his talent. I hare always had a high opinion 
of ity and I like to render justice. I would doubtless rather 
hare rendered it to him during his lifetime, and I esteemed 
him sufficiently to haye enabled me, while I did so, to add a few 
words of disinterested criticism ; the article would then only 
have found its place in the r^id glance at contemporary litera-. 
tnre, which will conclude my work. '^ His literary powers, bow- 
eyer, belong to posterity ; and, although it is not at present very 
far removed from him, I shall endeavour to give utterance to 
its voice as if a considerable distance already existed between 
them. My opinion will not be open to suspicion. I was 
more one of his acquaintances than one of his firiends, and I 
never received from bim any of those services which he ren- 
dered so willingly to men of letters, and of which I am not 
ignorant. 

" Believe me, &c., 

"Delahabpb.'*" 

The Essay of La Harpe is important tben^ as 
an honest testimony in favour of the good qualities 
of Beaumarchais ; but as a biography it gives a very 
insufficient idea of the vicissitudes of his existence^ 
and of the relation which it bore to the history of 
his time. An estimable writer^ the brother of Gudin, 
the cashier of whom I lately spoke^ Oudin de la 

* While in other places we adopt for the name of La Harpe the 
orthography in most general use, we think we onght to mention that 
in a great nnmber of his letters which we possess he always signs 
his name '* Delafaarpe." 
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Brenellerie^ who was during thirty years one of the 
most attached and intimate friends of Beaumarchais^ 
had been struck by the omissions in this Essay of 
La Harpe's^ and had resolved to supply them.^ With 

* As Paul Philippe Gndin de la Brenellerie wiU have to appear 
more than once in this work, as Besumarchaifl^,/2<^^cA€i^, he de- 
serves to be made the subject of a special notice. Spmng from a 
Genevese family, he was bom in Paris in 1738. Like the author of 
the " Marriage of Figaro/' he was the son of a watchmaker. His 
intimacy with him commenced in 1770, and ooittinued without a 
doud until the death of Beaumarchais. Gudin surviyed his friend 
thirteen years ; he died, correq[Kmdent of the ^ Institute,'' February 
26th, 1812. Tins writer, who is frequently praised by Voltaire^ had 
more fertility than talent : he published a large number of works in 
prose and verse, and had several tragedies acted or printed, one of 
which was burnt at Bome, in 1768, by order of the Inquisition. AH 
those productions are now equally f<Hngotten. Few persons even have 
any idea that one of the lines most frequently qaoted about Henri lY. 
* ' Seul rai de qui le pauvre ait gardS la mSmoir^* (the only king whose 
memory the poor man has fMreserved) is Ghndin's. This line, whidi is 
to be found in a piece of poetry seat by him to a meeting of the 
Academy in 1779, was selected by that bo^ as an appropriate inscrip- 
tion for the statue of Henry IV. (vide *' Ghrimm's Correspondence," 
May 1799.) Write numerous volimies, then, in order that oat of all 
your works one fortunate line alone may remain which every one knows» 
while no one knows who is its author \ In the absence of genius, 
Gudin had at least an. excellent heart. It is true that he partook of 
all the philosophical prejudices of the eighteentb century ; he was 
also tinged with that licentiousness of wit which was then in fiwbion.; 
but his life was an unpretaiding one, and much more regular than 
one would imagine from reading s(»ne of his lighter poetry. His in- 
tellect had, moreover, been principally directed to serious studies. 
The greatest part of his existence was devoted to the composition of a 
history of France in thirty-five volumes, on which he founded lus 
greatest hopes of glory, and for which he was unable to And a pub- 
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this view lie had prepared a detailed notice of his 
friend's life. This notice forms a manuscript of 
419 pages, divided into four parts, and entitled, " The 
History of Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais ; 
Materials for a literary, commercial, and political 
History of his Age.*' It was to be placed at the 
beginning of the edition of the works of Beau- 

lisher. Gndin was timid by disposition, and eminently just and 
honomrable. The disinterestedness of his affection and enthusiasm for 
Beaumarchais has sometimes been suspected, but without reason. I 
have a number of Gudin's letters which prove the freedom, openness, 
and dignity of his relations with his opulent friend. I will only cite 
one instance which appears to me very touching. When, after the 
Eeign of Terror, Beaumarchais returned to France, Gudin, who had 
retired into the country to a distance of fifty leagues from Paris, was 
burning to embrace the man whom he loved more than any one in 
the world. But although he possessed a small patrimony, the seve- 
rity of the times having deprived him of Ins ordinary income, he found 
himself without money to undertake the voyage. Beaumarchais, al-> 
though impoverished himself, hastened to send him the money neces- 
sary. Gudin started, and, after gratifying the wish of his heart, 
returned to the country. A month afterwards I find that he sent 
Beaumarchais back the money he had borrowed. Beaumarchus 
hesitated about accepting it, but Gudin insisted with the air of a man 
who is not accustomed to allow any such advantage to be taken of 
him. What is to be said after this of the ingenious idea of a writer 
of the present day, who, as I am informed, has discovered that Beau- 
marchais profited by the poverty of Ghidin to make him write those 
works, which are published under the name of the former ? Inde- 
pendently of numerous other impossibilities which are involved by 
such a supposition, it is at once destroyed by reading Gudin, whose 
prose resembles that of Beaamarchais about as much as an ox resem- 
bles a spirited horse. 
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marcliais^ published by the same Gudin in 1809 ;''^ 
but after reading it^ the widow of the author of the 
" Marriage of Figaro/' a lady of distinction in every 
respect^ and who will be spoken of more at length in 
the course of this work^ appears to have objected to 
the publication of this biography^ from motives which 
I find indicated in a note in her own handwriting. 
Madame de Beaumarchais remarks with much sense 
that^ instead of contenting himself with relating the 
life of his friend^ Oudin^ the old philosopher of the 
eighteenth century^ who has learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothings mixes with his narrative a host of 
anti-religious declamations of his own^ which have lost 
all their force in 1 809 ; that he thus renders himself 
liable^ without wishing it^ not only to compromise the 
memory of Beaumarchais^ but also to disturb the 
peace of mind of his family^ whom '^ the critics/' adds 
his widow^ '' would perhaps wish to make responsible 
for the opinions of the philosophical sect, a sect which 
is so much cried dotvn in the present day J' Gudin, 
who was a good man, putting his philosophy out of 

* This edition, published in seven volmnes by Qndin in 1809, has 
been the model of all the subsequent editions of Beaumarchais. It is 
fieur from being complete. Not only has Qudin omitted several literary 
productions of Beaumarchais with which he was perhaps unacquainted, 
but he has even suppressed some very interesting historical documents 
from political reasons; and, from the same motives, he has only pub- 
lished a very smaQ number — and those not always the most interesting 
—of ihe mass of letters winch Beaomarchais left. 
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the question, and who was devoted to Madame de 
Beaumarchais^ sacrificed his work to these considera- 
tions. He contented himself with extracting from it 
a chapter on the drama and comedies of his friend^ 
which he placed at the end of the seventh volume of 
the edition of 1809, and his '' History of Beau- 
marchais^' met with the fate of his ^'History of 
Prance:'' it remained in manuscript. This manu- 
script is not always very exact, above all as r^ards 
the first part of the life of Beaumarchais, with which 
Oudin was not acquainted from hi? own personal 
experience, and for which he does not seem to have 
consulted the materials which I have under my eyes. 
It contains also many idle dissertations quite away 
from the subject, with continual and most exaggerated 
laudations, which somewhat remind us of the bear 
and the paving stone. At the same time, several 
curious facts, hitherto unknown, are to be found 
in it, which will be usefrd for the work I have under- 
taken. 

Such are the circumstances which determined me 
to give an attentive study to the unpublished docu- 
ments which had been entrusted to me, and to give 
to the result of this study more space than would be 
necessary in the case of a simple biography. It ap- 
peared to me that this was a favourable occasion for 
endeavouring to paint Beaumarchais and his times, 
and that in this instance the history of an individual 
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might tlirow some light upon the history of an entire 
epoch ; for the man of whom we are speaking sprang 
from the lower ranks of society, went in a certain 
manner through every social position. The astonish- 
ing Tariety of his qualifications brought him into 
contact with the most different kinds of persons and 
things, and urged him to play, turn by turn and 
sometimes simultaneously, the most different parts. 
Watchmaker, musician, song-writer, dramatist, comic 
writer, man of fashion, courtier, man of business, 
financier, manufacturer, publisher, shipowner, con- 
tractor, secret agent, negodator, pamphleteer, orator 
on certain occasions, a peaceful man by taste and yet 
always at law, engaging like Figaro in every occupa- 
tion, Beaumarchais was concerned in most of the 
events, great or small, which preceded the Revolution. 
Almost at the same moment we see him after being 
condemned to civic degradation by the Maupeou 
Parliament, bring about the overthrow of his judges, 
produce the " Barber of Seville,'' correspond secretly 
from London with Louis XYI., and though not yet 
recovered from the effect of the judicial sentence 
which still presses upon him, his credit exhausted, 
his goods seized, we see him obtain frx)m thq king 
himself a million francs, with which he originates 
and fosters the intervention of France in the quarrel 
between England and her American colonies. A 
short time afterwards, still composing songs, co- 
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luedies^ and operas^ and always having two or three 
lawsuits on hand^ Beaumarchais trades in the four 
quarters of the globe ; he has forty vessels of his own 
on the sea ; his navy fights side by side with that 
of the state at the battle of Grenada^ his officers are 
decorated^ he discusses the expenses of the war with 
the king^ and treats with the United States^ as one 
power would do with another. 

Powerful enough to do all this^ powerfcd enough 
to get '' Figaro '^ produced on the stage in spite of 
Louis XYI.^ and to get the first general edition of 
Voltaire printed in spite of the clergy and the magis- 
tracy^ Beaumarchais was not even able to insure 
respect for his own person and to save himself in the 
midst of all his splendour, at the age of fifty-three, 
from being arrested one fine morning, without rhyme 
or reason, and shut up for several days in a house of 
correction like some young scapegrace. Yet at the 
same time he appeared as the patron of men of letters, 
whose interests he advocated with the ministers, was 
in continual communication, as financier, and even as 
special agent and councillor, with MM. de Sartines, 
de Maurepas, de Vergennes, de Necker, and de Ca- 
lonne; was courted by the nobles, who borrowed 
money firom him and frequently forgot to return it, 
interceded on behalf even of princes ^ with the Arch- 

* The Prince of Nasaan Siegen, a very romantic person, who wiU 
be spoken of further on. He had married a Polish lady, who had 
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bishop of Paris, and was contributing powerfully, but 
involuntarily, as will be seen, to the destruction of the 
monarchy. 

Persecuted under the Republic as an aristocrat, 
after having been imprisoned for his opposition under 
the royalty, the ex-agent of Louis XYI. became all 
the same, and in spite of himself, the agent and 
commissary of the Committee of Public Safety. His 
appointment as commissary, instead of placing him 
beyond peril, endangered his life and gave the last 
blow to his fortune. Originally poor, after having 
made his fortune and lost it again two or three 
times, he now saw all his property seized upon, and 
after having possessed an income of 150,000 francs, 
Beaumarchais, in his old age proscribed, concealed 
under a false name in a garret at Hamburgh, was 
reduced for a time to such a degree of want that he 
was obliged, as he says, to economise his matches so 
as to be able to use each of them twice.''^ 

On his return to his native land, at the age of 

been divoroed* and who applied to the Archbishop of Paris, through 
tiie intercession of Beanmarchais, to have her marriage le^timized. 

* The following is what I read on some detached leaves written 
by Beaumarchais at Hamburgh in 1794: "In my distress I have 
become so economical as to put out a match and keep it so that I may 
use it a second time. I only perceived that I did so upon reflection, 
being driven to it by the wretchedness of my position. This is only 
worth remarking from the fact that from an income of ISO^OOO francs 
I have suddenly fallen into utter want." 
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fifty-five, in ill health, deaf, but still indefatigable, 
Beaumarchais, while with more than the energy of 
youth he was mixing himself up with all the affairs of 
the day, at the same time superintended the production 
of his last drama, the *' Guilty Mother,'^ collected cou- 
rageously the remains of his fortune, and recom- 
menced, with one foot in the grave, all the labours of 
his life ; defended himself against a legion of creditors, 
prosecuted a legion of debtors, and died, with law- 
suits pending both against the French Republic and 
the Republic of the United States. 

This sketch of a most varied life, which I propose 
to relate in detail, will be sufficient, T think, to cause 
the many-sided interest which is attached to it to be 
appreciated. It is not only because it is romantic 
and full of vicissitudes— it is also, and above all, be- 
cause it is full of contrasts and incoherence that the 
life of Beaumarchais is worth being examined care- 
fully as the expression and reflection of an entire 
period. Is not his life, difibrm and heterogeneous 
as it was, the most faithful picture of a social system, 
which becomes dissolved and decomposed by the con- 
tinually-increasing discord between ideas and in- 
stitutions, manners, and laws ? 

Beaumarchais^ personal character has been much 
criied down ; different causes*— some of which are 
connected with circumstances, others with the man 
himself— have conspired to get him numerous ene- 
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mies. In this work the object will be, not to poetise 
his nature, but to show it as it was, and under all 
aspects. If it will gain in being presented thus in 
all its truth to those who, judging the man by the 
statements of his adversaries, had only looked upon 
him as a daring and clever intriguer, it will lose, 
perhaps, in the opinion of those who, in order to 
save themselves the trouble of studying details and 
shades of character, take men in the mass, and think 
they have explained the author of the " Marriage of 
Figaro'* when they have said, " He was, in his own 
way, a great revolutionist/' It will be seen in what 
sense and to what extent Beaumarchais was a revo- 
lutionist ; it will be seen that he was soon left behind 
by the revolution, and that he was often as ardent in 
his resistance to the excesses of the new regime, as he 
had been in his attacks upon the abuses of the old. 

If there still remains much to be said about the 
Hfe and character of Beaumarchais, his talent has 
already been the subject of numerous criticisms."'*' 

* It will be Buffident to qnote here, independently of La Harpe's 
notice, and of the recent notice by M^ Sainte Beuve, above alluded 
to, the very hostile, and often very unjust articles of the celebrated 
critic of the empire, Geoffroy, which are to be found in the collection 
of his feuilletont published under the title of " Course of Dramatic 
Literature,'* the more sensible and el^ant articles by M. de Feletz, 
the pages full of life and brilliancy, which form part of M. Yillemain's 
<' Course of French Literature in the Eighteenth Century," but which 
only relate to Beaumarchais' "Memorials against Goezman;" and 

c 2 
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It is^ however^ still possible to go rather farther than 
has yet been done into the literary questions which 
the mention of his name at once raises^ both as re- 
gards serions drama and comedy. To the seyere cri- 
ticisms of La Harpe and the still more severe criti- 
cisms of Geoffrey^ Beaumarchais opposes the best 
possible argument — that of success ; not the success 
of a day^ which proves nothing, but living and dura- 
ble success, which resists changes in taste and fashion^ 
the caprices of opinion, and those very revolutions 
which seemed to have produced it, and from which it 
appeared inseparable. Whatever may be thought of 
the nature of his talent and of its defects, the author 
of the '^ Marriage of Figaro** belongs to the very small 
number of writers of the eighteenth century who are 
still acted and still read. There is accordingly a rea- 
son for studying with care the types he created, the 
innovations he introduced on the stage and elsewhere, 
the very forms of his style — in a word, all the ele- 
ments of which his literary physiognomy is composed. 

finally, an ingenious and animated sketch by M. Sunt-Marc Guarding 
published in his '* Literary and Moral Essays." 
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CHAPTER I. 

BIRTH OF BEAUMABCHAIS. — HIS FAMILY. — THE HOME OF 
A SMALL BOURGEOIS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
JULIE BEAUMABCHAIS AS THE DYING SWAN. — TON- 
TON ON PROVINCIAL LIFE. — ^JANOT AND JANETTE. 

Pierre Augustin Caron^ who at twenty-five years 
of age assumed the name of Beaumarchais, was 
bom on the 24th of January, 1732, in a watch- 
maker's shop in the Rue St. Denis, almost opposite 
the Rue de la Feronnerie, and close to that house in 
the market, where it was for a long time thought 
Molifere was bom. The error is at present known ; but 
if this St. Denis quarter, which is not looked upon 
as the centre of brilliancy, and which enjoys in Paris 
about the same reputation that Boeotia had in 
Greece, must resign the honour of having given birth 
to Moliere, it can console itself for it to a certain 
extent, since it has the right of claim as its natives, 
not only Begnard, our first comic poet after Moliere, 
not only the author of the " Marriage of Figaro,'' 
but also M. Scribe, who was also bom in the heart of 
the Bue St. Denis, in a mercer's shop, and of 
Beranger, who came into the world not far off at a 
tailor's in the Rue Montorgueil. 
When it is known that Beaumarchais, at the 
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age of twenty-four, was still engaged in the pater- 
nal occapation; that he passed, almost without a 
transition, from his life as a watchmaker to his 
life at court — to a sort of intimacy with princes 
and princesses of the blood-royal ; and that in this 
position, with all its novelty, he was able to make 
sufficient figure to gain some friends and a great 
many enemies — when this is considered, it appears 
desirable to inquire what influences he had received 
from family and education, which up to a certain 
point might have prepared him for his unexpected part. 
His family was humble enough ; and it is not with- 
out a certain feeling of astonishment that we enter 
their home, and find their habits, manners, and men- 
tal cultivation so far superior to what might have 
been expected in the household of a small tradesman. 
The progress of the middle classes during the eight- 
eenth century never struck me more forcibly than 
when looking over the obscure archives of the family 
of a small watchmaker in the Rue St. Denis. The 
reader will be enabled to judge soon whether, in a 
sphere of life exactly similar, the level of intellectual 
and social cultivation has not been lowered rather 
than raised. The inferiority of cultivation in the shop- 
keeping class of the present day, which is quite recon- 
cileable with the general progress of the masses, might 
be explained, perhaps above all in Paris, by this con- 
sideration, that in the eighteenth century the exist- 
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ence of a highly-refined aristocracy about the court, 
which associated more and more every day with the 
trading classes, without, however, mixing itself up 
with them, kept up a sort of emulation among them 
in manners and dress, which at the present time has 
entirely disappeared. I find this idea confirmed by 
Beaumarchais himself, in an unpublished letter which 
he wrote to his father firom Madrid, in 1765 : — "The 
bourgeoises of Madrid," he writes, "are the most 
stupid creatures in the universe ; very different from 
what they are in our country, where refinement in 
manners and conversation are now found in all 
classes." 

An instance of this universal inclination in the 
eighteenth century for refinement in manners and 
conversation, is indeed found in his own family. Let 
us first of all make acquaintance with the father. 

Andre Charles Caron came from the ancient pro- 
vince of Brie. He was born April 26th, 1698, near 
Meaux, at Lizy-sur-Ourcq, a little village, which 
has now become a little town, in the department of 
Seine and Mame. He was the son of Daniel Caron^ 
a watchmaker at Lizy, and of Marie Fortain, both of 
them Calvinist Protestants. His family was nume- 
rous and poor, to judge from the famUy papers. It 
is well known that after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, in 1685, Protestants had no legal exist- 
ence in Prance. Independently of the persecutions 
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directed against those who performed any of their 
religious ceremonies, their marriages and their chil- 
dren were considered illegitimate. One of the Pro- 
testant churches which resisted this system of oppres- 
sion the most strenuously, was the reformed church 
of Brie. It yielded neither to the eloquence of Bos- 
suet nor to the dragonnades^* and the Protestants 
continued to have their unions blessed in the desert 
— ^that is to say, in a secluded retreat at the back 
of a wood — ^by some wandering and fugitive pastor. 
Thus, without doubt, were the grand&ther and grand- 
mother of Beaumarchais married at Lizy, in 1694; 
and it was perhaps by the hand of one of these fugi- 
tive pastors that the names of the children of Daniel 
Caron and Marie Fortain were written on a little 
book, which I have now under my eyes, and which 
is like a book for housekeeping accounts. These hum- 
ble archives of a Protestant family commence with 
this pious inscription : — " May our help and begin- 
ning be in God, who has made all things. Amen. 
1695.'^ Then follows the list of fourteen children, 
several of whom died at a tender age, and of whom 
Andre Charles Caron is the fourth. 

Beaumarchais, in a petition to the king, represents 
himself as nephew, on the father's side, of an uncle 
who died a captain of grenadiers, with the cross of St. 

* See the ** History of the Churches of the Desert among the Pro- 
testants of France/' by Charles Coqnerel^ vol. ii. p. 61S. 
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Louis;, as cousin^ on the same side^ of one of tlie 
directors of tbe India Company, and of a king's secre- 
tary — which would seem to indicate that his father's 
family was related to some families in a much higher 
position than his own. It is certain, however, that his 
father was bom in a poor and humble station. While 
still very young, Andre Charles Caron enlisted in the 
Bochepierre regiment of dragoons, under the name 
of Caron d'Ailly. After a period of service which 
must have been rather short, he obtained, for some 
cause or other, his final discharge on the 5th of 
February, 1721. He then came to Paris to study 
the art of watchmaking, and a month after his arrival 
abjured Calvinism, as appears from a certificate, signed 
by the Cardinal de Noailles, which I have before me, 
and which is preceded by a declaration in the follow- 
ing words : — 

" On the 7th of March, 1721, 1 pronooneed my abjuration 
of the heresy of Calvin at Paris, in the church of the new 
Catholics. 

''Signed, Andbe Chables Cabon.*' 

Beaumarchais then was bom a Catholic of a father 
who, from Protestantism had returned to the bosom 
of Catholicism; his recollection of the religion of 
his ancestors probably added its influence to his 
natural instinct for opposition, and will at all events 
assist us in explaining the zeal which he will be 
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seen to display about all questions which interest the 
Protestants. 

A year after his abjuration^ Andre Charles Caron 
addressed a petition to the king in council, in order 
to be received as a master watchmaker, although he 
had not yet served the necessary term of apprentice- 
ship. In this petition the petitioner called attention 
to his abjuration, in support of his prayer; which 
seems to indicate that at this period it was necessary 
to be a Catholic in order to exercise the profession of 
watchmaker.*^ Some doubts might be suggested by 
this, as to the disinterestedness of the father's conver- 
sion; but these doubts disappear on reading his private 
letters, in which he appears to us practising all the 
duties of his new religion with zeal, animated with a 
sincere fervour, and at the same time making use of 
certain austere forms of speech which he probably re* 
tained from his former creed. 

Foit^ months after being received a master watch- 
maker, on the 13th of July 1722, Andre Charles 
Caron married Marie Louise Fichon, whose father is 
spoken of in the act of marriage as a '^ citizen of 
Paris.'' She was an excellent person, but of rather 
ordinary intellect, to judge of her by some of our 
documents. As for Charles Caron, his correspondence 

* It appears, indeed, firoxn the Appendix of M. Coqnerel's work, 
that the certificate of Catholicism was at hist made necessary for 
admission into all the corporations of workmen. 
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exhibits him in the light of a man who is very superior 
to his position. Indeed watchmakings from its con- 
nexion with the exact sciences^ is the first of the me- 
chanical arts; but Caron had given himself a scien- 
tific education far beyond that usually possessed by a 
watchmaker; accordingly, in 1746 he was sufficiently 
celebrated for his knowledge of mechanics to be con- 
sulted by the Governor of Madrid, on the employ- 
ment of certain machines for dragging harbours and 
rivers, and he explains himself upon the subject with 
all the precision and authority of a highly competent 
person. In spite, perhaps even on account, of his 
talents, Beaumarchais^ father could never succeed in 
making his fortune. He met with losses in his busi- 
ness as a watchmaker and jeweller, and finally, dur- 
ing the last years of his life, had only a life pension 
to subsist upon, which was allowed him by his son. 

The literary acquirements of Beaumarchais' father 
were no less remarkable for his station than his scien- 
tific attainments ; above all, when it is considered that 
after leaving a little village, to become first a dragoon 
and afterwards a watchmaker, he owed everything 
be knew to himself. His style is in geueral good, 
sometimes elegant, with that tinge of fervent piety 
of which I was just now speaking, which was curious 
enough at that epoch, and which is never found in 
Beaumarchais himself. 

Here, for instance^ is a letter which he writes to his 
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son, and in which the reader wiU perceive-probably 
with some sarprise — that the future author of the 
''Marriageof Figaro" is compared by his father to 
Sir Charles Grandisson. This letter bears the date 
of a period when Beaumarchais had as yet no literary 
reputation ; but he had already made his fortune^ and 
was behaving^ as he always did^ like an excellent son. 

" Paris, 18th December, 1764. 
** Yon desire me in your modest manner to lore yoa a 
little. It is not possible for me to do so, my dear son : a son 
like yourself is not made to be loved only a little by a father 
who thinks and feels as I do. The tears of affection which 
fall from my eyes upon this paper are a proof of it ; for the 
qualities of yonr excellent hearty the strength and greatness 
of your mind, fiU me with the most tender love. Honour of 
my grey bairs, my son, my dear son, bow have I merited 
from God the favours he lavishes upon me through you? 
In my opinion, the greatest favour he can grant to a kind 
and loving father is a son like yourself. My acute pains left 
me yesterday, otherwise I should not have been able to write 
to you. I was five days and four nights without eating or 
sleeping, and without ceasing to cry out. During the in- 
tervals of my suffering I read Grandisson, and in how many 
points did I not find a just and noble resemblance between 
Grandisson and my own son ! Father of your sisters, friend 
and benefactor of your father, if England, I said to myself, 
has her Grandisson, France has her Beaumarchais, with this 
difference, that the English Grandisson is only the fiction 
of an amiable writer, while the French Beaumarchais really 
exists for the consolation of my days. If a son honours him- 
self in praising a worthy father, why should I not be per- 
mitted to boast of my dear son, while, at the same time, I am 
only doing him justice P 
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''Farewell, my dear child. I wound your modesty; bo 
miLcli the better : you only appear more amiable to the eyes 
and heart of your affectionate father and friend, 

" Cabow." 

Another letter, anterior by two years to tbe one I 
have just quoted, also shows the fine intelligenoe and 
elevated sentiments of the watchmaker Caron in a 
happy Kght. Beaumarchais had just bought a house 
in the Rue de Conde, where he proposed to assemble 
the whole of his family. The father was just giving 
up business, after suffering considerable losses by it, 
for which his son had advanced him more than 50,000 
firancs. He had just recovered from a long and pain- 
fiil illness, which had somewhat embittered his dispo- 
sition, and which caused some fear to be entertained 
as to the possibility of living in common. It is under 
these circumstances that he writes to Beaumarchais, 
under the date of February 5th, 1763 : — 

** I ought to try/* he says, " to tranquillise so kind and 
respectful a son, by assuring him that he has only to expect 
gentleness, amenity, and the most tender affection from his 
father ; I would even say the most lively gratitude, if I did 
not fear to wound his delicacy. It is true that the illness 
from which I am recovering by degrees was so severe, so 
long, and so little merited, that it is no wonder if my dispo* 
sition has rather suffered by it I have had fits of ill-temper, 
well or ill-founded, and even attacks of despair, from which 
my principles were scarcely able to preserve me ; but, my 
dear child,' would this be a reason for conjecturing that in 
the enjoyment of a life as calm as that which your filial love 
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is preparing for me, I should wish to disturb the tranquillity 
and calmness of yonrs, which I have so much reason to 
ralue P A heart which is not naturally bad must have some 
cause for becoming so ; and where could it be found, unlesa 
I were mad, among my children, who are all my joy P What 
father will be happier than yours P I bless Heaven with deep 
gratitude for finding in my old age a son with so excellent a 
disposition ; and so far from feeling lowered by my present 
situation, my soul rises and warms at the touching idea of 
owing my happiness, after God, to him alone'. Your conduct 
often reminds me of those beautiful verses which the father of 
the ' married philosopher* says to his brother in speaking of 
his worthy son."* 

The last letter of old M. Caron to his son^ which he 

wrote at the age of seventy, with a tremulous hand, 

and only a few days before his death, is full of the 

same elevated sentiments, and at the same time 

reflects the greatest credit upon Beaumarchais : — 

" August 26th, 1775. 
" My dear Son," writes the old man, on the point of deaths 
*' My dear son, that name is precious to my heart. I profit 
by an interval between my attacks of excessive pain, or rather 
torment, which throw me into convulsions, only to thank yon 
afiectionately for what you sent me yesterday. It is not 
possible for me to go into any details about the subject you 
wished me to speak of. If you return to England 1 1 beg 

* These lines, from the "Philoeophe Marie," by Des touches, 
which old M. Caron refers to, without quoting them, arc in the third 
Act, Scene xiii., and ore spoken by Lisimon in reference to bis son, — 

" Je sois plns-glorienx de vivre Ik ses d^ns 
Que s'il vivait anx miens, oui ma vive tendrcsse, 
Se oomplait k le voir Tappui de ma vidllesse." 

f This was after the action agunst GtoSzman ; Beaumarchais had 
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jou to brmg me back a bottle of the salts which are given 
people to smell when like me they are subject to fainting fits. 
Alas! my dear child, perhaps, I shall no longer have any 
need of them when yon come back. I pray the Lord erery 
day of my life to bless you, to reward you, and to preserve 
you from all harm ; these will always be the prayers of your 
dear friend, and affectionate father, 

" Gabon." 

"If it be possible, leave your address in London with 
Miron,* so that in case of accident I may be able to send you 
my last blessing." 

The portrait of Beaumarchais' father would not be 
complete if I did not now endeavour to give some 
idea of those other shades of his character, in which 
he bears some resemblance to the author of the 
" Barber of Seville.*' We have already obseryed his 
dignity, sensitiveness, and a slight touch of religious 
fervour ; he had also other characteristics. He had 
certain worldly qualities, such as a taste for literature, 
art, and society, such as a keen perception, a jovial 
disposition, and a certain ingenuous roguery, which 
was transmitted from father to son with more vivacity 
and much less ingenuousness. Accordingly old M. 
Caron is quite familiar with all that appears in the way 
of literature; himself, his son, his daughters — every 
member of his family — ^write verses, good or bad. 

gone to England upon a miadon from Louis XV., which will be spoken 
of fiirther on. 
* One of Beaumarchaig* brothers-in-law. 



' 
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Music is also cultivated among them to a great extent. 
We shall even see, further on, that he is obliged to 
repress this universal melomania : his son, from early 
childhood, had shown talent for all kinds of instru- 
ments ; his daughters were also excellent musiciana^ 
and, moreover, acted very agreeably. 

" I do not know, my dear son," he writes to Beaumarchais 
at Madrid, in a letter dated January 8, 1765, ** whether you 
will find that this pamphlet la worth the postage ; bat I send 
it you in order to amnae you ; it is the best and moat cutUng 
thing which has been brought out against Foinainet, whose 
little piece, " Le Cerde/' at the Fran^aia, has had a prodigious 
success, and has brought him at least a thousand crowns, 
reckoning what he has had from the theatre, together with what 
was giyen him by the bookseller, who bought the copyright ; 
accordingly he is very proud, and remarkahly brilliant in 
his costume. ** * 

In this same letter a supper is spoken of, at which 

M. Caron is to be present with his daughters, with 

Preville, the actor of the The^tre-Fran9ais, little 

Poinsinet, and a Madame Gruel, who is a little struck 

with Beaumarchais, whom the sly old man calls 

Madame Pantagruel, and '' who,'' he says, '' cannot 

love my son without loving all the family, and myself 

into the bargain, so capacious is her heart.'' 

* "Le petit Poiiiriiiet" was a dramatic author, more celebrated far his 
* eccentricities^ and the mystificatioDS of which he was the object, than 
for his talent. His little pieoe^ " Le Cerde," is, neyerthelessy a witty 
production. One of Beaumarchaui' sisters characterises it very well, 
when she says, "It is the prettiest little nothing, and the most 
agreeable which has been given for a long time." 
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The unpublished letters of Beaumarchais to his 
father are characterised bv filial affectiom and at the 
sanae time by the most profound respect. When he 
has become a frequenter of the courts and is at the 
height of his opulence and aristocratic position^ he 
never writes to the old watchmaker without beginning 
his letters thus : — " Monsieur and dearest father/' 
while he always finishes them with, " I have the 
honour to be, Monsieur and dearest father, with the 
most respectful attachment your very humble and very 
obedient servant and son J' Sometimes, however, the 
respectful correspondent emancipates himself a little ; 
and goes so far as to address badinage to his father ; 
and it is then amusing enough to see the father take 
it up, and enter the lists with a man so practised in 
this kind of contest as his son. We will give one 
instance of this out of several. 

Beaumarchais is at Madrid, occupied with a him- 
dred things at a time — always mixing the grave with 
the gay, the lively with the severe — running after 
Clavigo, visiting the ministers, ambassadors, and 
theatres, studying politics and literature, organising 
various industrial enterprises, passing his evenings in 
drawing-rooms, playing the harp, composing, singing 
seguedillas, and paying court to the ladies. 

At another time Beaumarchais not only occupies 
himself with getting his sisters married, but also 
takes it into his head to find a wife for his father, 

D 
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who has become a widower. He wants him to many 
a Madame Henrjr^ who was herself the widow of a 
Consul des Marchands^ rather advanced in years, but 
very amiable, to judge from her correspondence; she 
possessed some fortune, and had long been intimate 

with the Caron family. 

" I am not astonished/' he writes from Madrid to his 
father, *' at yonr attachment to Madame Henry ; she has a 
most cheerful disposition, and one of the best hearts I know. 
I wish you had been sufficiently happy to inspire her with a 
warmer return of your affection. She would make you 
happy, and you might certainly induce her to make the 
agreeable experiment of a union founded upon mutual affbe- 
tion and an esteem of twenty-five years. If I were you, I 
know how I should set about it, and if I were in her place, I 
also know how I should reply ; but I am neither one nor the 
other, and it is not my business to unrarel this knot of yours : 
I have enough to do with my own." 

To this challenge the father replies, in a letter dated 
the 19th September, 1764. 

" "We supped yesterday with my dear amiable friend, who 
laughed heartily at what you say in your letter about the 
means you would adopt if you were in my place. Accord- 
ingly, she says she should be careful how she trusted you, 
and that, if she now embraces you with all her heart, it is only 
because you are at three hundred leagues distance from her." 

However, with the assistance of his son the father 
succeeded in making the conquest of Madame Henry, 
who was then sixty years of age, and whom he mar- 
ried on the 15th of January 1766, being himself 
seventy-seven years of age. After being married two 
years he lost his second wife, and some months before 
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his death married again^ but this time without the 
consent and even without the knowledge of his son. 
The person who became his wife was a cunning old 
maid^ who paid him great attention^ and got married 
to him in hopes of being able to extract money from 
Beaumarchais. Profiting by the weakness of the old 
man^ she had made him assign to her in the marriage 
contract a dowry and a share in his property. Now 
old Caron had no property to leave. What he had 
received with his second wife had been used for repay, 
ing certain advances made by his son, independently 
of the regular income with which he supplied him. 
The accounts had been gone over, and Beaumarchais 
had been made safe; but his father's third wife — specu- 
lating on the celebrity of her son-in-law, and on his 
dislike to a lawsuit of so delicate a nature just after 
the Goezman affair had been settled — threatened to 
dispute the accounts and to make the matter public. 
For the first time in his life Beaumarchais capitulated 
to an adversary, and by means of a sum of 6000 
francs got rid of the person in question, who appears 
to have been very cunning, very bold, and rather 
witty, to judge from her letters. On the portfolio 
containing the papers relating to this affair, I read in 
the handwriting of Beaumarchais these words : ^^ The 
infamous conduct of my father's widow forgiven/' 
It is to the influence of this cunning old woman that 
I must attribute the only period of misunderstanding 

d2 
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between the father and the son^ which I can discover 
in a correspondence which embraces the fifteen latter 
years of the father's life. I must add^ that this mis- 
understanding only lasted for an instant^ for the 
letter from the father on his deathbed (which we 
have quoted above) proves that the good feeling be- 
tween his son and himself had been completely re- 
established at the period of his deaths which took 
place at the end of August 1775. 

In order to complete this family picture^ we must 
now introduce Beaumarchais' sisters. He had five^ 
three of whom were born before him. The eldest, 
Marie Josephe Caron, who was married to an archi- 
tect named Guilbert^ established herself at Madrid 
with her husband and one of her sisters. They there 
opened a milliner's shop. The husband^ who became 
architect to the King of Spain^ went mad and died : 
his widow returned to France in 1772, without for- 
tune and with two children. Beaumarchais made her 
an allowance until her deaths and after her death con- 
tinued it to her children, the last of whom died in 
1785. Beaumarchais' second sister, Marie Louise 
Caron, who is called Lisette in the family corre- 
spondence, was Clavijo's betrothed, and the heroine of 
the romantic episode related in the Memoir against 
Goezman, which Gothe made the subject of a drama.* 

* I speak of Louise Caron immediately after her elder sister, on 
account of their having lived together in Spain ; hut, although I could 
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The documents left by Beaumarehais do not give us 
much information about Lisette. It appears that 
she possessed both wit and beauty. After the rup- 
ture with Clavijo, there was some idea of her marry- 
ing a friend of her brother's ; but the marriage did 
not take place. She returned, I believe, to France with 
her elder sister, and retired with her into the convent 
of the Ladies of the Cross at Roye, in Picardy.* 

Beaumarehais' third sister, Madeleine Fran9oise 
Caron, was married in 1756 to a celebrated watchr 
maker, named Lupine. From this marriage were 
bom a son, who served as an officer in the American 
war, under the name of Des Epiniers, and who died 

not find the sister's certificate of birth, I am inclined to think that 
Lonise Caron was the third in point of age, and that she was a little 
older than Beanmarchais — a fact which wonld somewhat diminish the 
poetry of her adventure with Olavijo, and also his infamy, as the 
heroine of the drama, which was performed in 1764, would at the 
time have been at least thirty-three years of age. 

* I suppose she died in this convent, but I am not sure of it. One 
of Beaumarehais' grandsons thinks he remembers having heard that 
she died in America, without, however, being able to give any details 
on the subject. It has been stated, with reference to a recent drama 
imitated from ** G5the'B Clavijo," that Lisette at last got married. 
The documents before me disprove that statement. One thing which 
appears certain is, that she had ceased to exist in 1775, when Caron 
the father died ; for in the judicial acts occasioned by his decease men- 
tion is made of all the members of the family, and Marie Lonise Caron 
is not included among them. It still seems rather strange to me 
that the sister, whose name Beaumarehais has made most widely 
known, should be the very one of whom least can be ascertained from 
his papers* 
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without issae^ and a daughter^ who was married to 
another watchmaker^ M. Baguet. M. Baguet added 
his father-in-law's name to his own, and had a son, 
M, Baguet-L^pine^ who, under Louis Philippe's 
government, was a peer of France, and who recently 
died. 

We can obtain fuller details respecting Beaumar- 
chais' two other sisters. They lived longer with 
him, and the documents which we possess in con- 
nexion with them will assist us in depicting the 
homely but agreeable and cultivated family in the 
bosom of which the author of the ^'Marriage of 
Figaro" was brought up. 

The most accomplished of the five daughters of 
the watchmaker Caron was the fourth, Marie Julie, 
and she is the one whose mental disposition, in spite 
of some shades of difference, most resembles that of 
her brother. Beaumarchais, in a note, represents 
Julie as only two years younger than himself. I see, 
from one of her letters, that she must have been bom 
in 1735 or 1736, and consequently that she was three 
or four years younger than he was. She died a year 
before him, and was never married. Her whole life 
was devoted to the interests of her brother, whom she 
loved dearly, and by whom she was dearly loved. 
When the author of the " Marriage of Figaro'^ took 
the name of Beaumarchais, which he calls, himself, a 
nom de guerre, he gave it to his favourite sister. Ac- 
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cordingly, after her brother's celebrity, it was under 
the name of Julie Beaumarchais that Julie Caron 
made herself celebrated in society, where she shone 
as much by the keenness of her wit as by the amia- 
bility of her disposition. 

Julie's beauty was not of a regular description ; 
her nose was rather long, and she ridici\les it her- 
self very good-humouredly ; but she had a pretty 
figure, a lively face, and charming eyes. 

Without being so good a musician as her younger 
sister, Julie had a great talent for the harp : she even 
played the violoncello. She understood Italian and 
Spanish, and composed the verses and music of a 
number of songs, which she used to improvise on all 
possible occasions. Her verses are in general more 
remarkable for their liveliness than for their poetic 
value. There are, nevertheless, some compositions 
of hers in a serious style, which are not without merit. 
But it is, above all, in her familiar letters that Julie's 
wit is shown in all its grace and vivacity; We will 
choose from among these letters various fragments, 
which will show us Beaumarchais' sister at different 
ages. The first is fix>m a letter which was written 
when she was very young : — 

** You mnst know," she writes to a friend named Hel^ne, 
** on what mad terms I am with your brother. The interest 
he appeared to take in me, of which I spoke to you a month 
since, has increased wonderfully since the departure of our 
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friends for the country. He used to come to sup with us 
every eyening, after which he walked with us until twelve 
or one in the morning ; in the meanwhile he used to pay his 
court to me, in a style which was somewhat that of a Goth it 
is true, but which was nevertheless amusing, while I replied in 
the same strain in my usual mad way. But in the midst of 
all these pleasantries, I sometimes found opportunities for 
introducing a few sly expressions, which must hare convinced 
him that I did not really love him ; and I think he is con- 
vinced of it, although I have never said so many soft things 
to him as at present, in accordance with an agreement we 
have made to love one another two days in the week ; he 
chose Monday and Saturday, I took Thursday and Sunday. 
And those days indeed we say very affectionate things, 
although it is part of the agreement that one of us is always 
to be disagreeable when the other makes love." 

With reference to this brother, Julie writes again 
to her friend :— 

" My last letter showed you that your brother was in a moat 
satisfactory condition. What else can I say to you P Can I 
offer you any intelligence that could be more acceptable. He 
is so plump that you might eat him up without salt, if you 
did not know, as I do, that a barrister is probably the toughest 
and most indigestible of all dishes.*' 

As Julie Beaumarehais grows older, she acquires 
a greater freedom and originality of style. We will 
quote one of her letters, written currente calamo, to 
a friend younger than herself, who had affected a 
rapture of melancholy in which Julie did not believe, 
and which she ridicules with much animation, and 
frequently with much elegance and delicacy : — 
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''Oh, my dear, what lofty Bentiments, what fantastic 
sorrow ! what expressions ! what a sublime soul yours must 
be ! What contempt of life ! What an admirable abnegation 
of all your faculties ! You wish to quit everything in this 
world. 'No, no, never. My soul will not consent to it. 
Heavenly powers assist her ! Make her abandon this idea — 
this most fatal of ideas. Let her still live, for friendship, for 
affection, for love, for everything which she can inspire so 
well, and in which she is so well made to sympathise* Bescue 
her soul from the annihDation into which she has already 
precipitated it. Let all nature appear to her re-animated and 
re« embellished. May her beauty, her grace, her attractions, 
never diminish, for they can never increase ; may her lovers 
be faithful to her, and her friends constant, and let her not 

descend to the tomb etc,, punctum cumvirguld. 

You see, my dear, what deep sentiment, what an energetic 
soul I possess ; but even now I have only told you half what 
I feel. All my ideas are dark at this moment, but do not let 
them darken you. You have my profession of faith. I 
believe in your beauty, your wit, in all your charms, but not 
by any means in yourfine sentiment. Youlovejust asl love, 
somewhat superficially. We have as yet seen but the bark cTf the 
tree — the outer casings of our souls. Yours is fresh and smooth, 
mine is dry and shrivelled. There is no harm in that, but 
you make me laugh with your mournful elegies. I quite 
undtsrstand your lively, careless disposition, and yet you wish 
to draw tears from me. How giddy you must be ! You do 
not, then, remember that you have told me everything P You 
have tol J me that tears injured one's appearance ; that is 
exactly the reason why I no longer weep : and you had also 
better give up weeping. You are now in society. Send me 
news, anecdotes, gossip about the theatre, hons mots. I want 
to feel younger. I have a sluggish intellect, but an ardent 
imagination : to awaken one, and tranquillise the other, must 
be the object of your letters. Continue, then, your present 
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life, and abandon all thonghts of the graye. The grave, 
indeed ! Pshaw ! you appear to me as a skeleton when I wish 
to see jon fall of youth and beauty. I do not belieye a word 
about your friend being in a dangerous state. She has caught 
cold, it is a mere trifle, of which you wish to make a great 
deal. If unfortunately it were true, I should be very much 
grieved by it, and I should pity your sorrows for the sake of 
your beauty. Heayen preserye you from misfortune, and 
from eyerything which could interfere with your charms. I 
haye just returned from the sermon, and, wishing to be 
cheered and enliyened, preach you this homily. It is yery 
badly written ; it may be foolish ; but I do not care about 
that, I wish to amuse myself. As for pleasing you, that was 
the last thing I thought of, and one which I considered to be 
of the least importance. If I have succeeded in both respects, 
so much the better for you, and I congratulate you upon it." 

Other letters show that Julie was fond of actingi 
and that she acted so very successfally. 

" By what right,'* she asks, in a letter to another friend, 
" do you call upon me to work you something for your f^te, 
when you neglected to wish me many happy returns of my 
own P Is not my patroness saint the queen of saints, and is 
not a Julie of much more importance than a Sophie F I am 
amused at your threats. However, I have no time to attend 
to your remarks : I have other things to think of. We are 
getting up plays and making love. With such ideas there is 
of course no rest. On Tuesday we played * Canine' and 
' Les Folies Amoureuses.' We had an audience of forty-five 
persons, and JuHe gained general admiration in all her 
parts. Every one declared that she was one of the best 
actresses. I say this not for the sake of praising her, for 
you know how modest she is, but solely in order to gratify 
your weakness and to justify your predilection for her. On 
the day after the £bte of St. Quasimodo, we give ' Tartuffe' 
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and ' La Servante Maitresse.' The cheyalier takes tbe part 
of * Tartuffe/ and I play • Doiine' the attendant. "We are, 
moreover, getting up a f^te in honour of Beaumarchais' return, 
which will be much more interesting. I will tell you all 
about it when I write." 

Julie is very exacting on the subject of polite 
manners. Writing firom a ch&teau in Touraine to 
one of her sisters, she says : — " On the whole, the 
ton of the house is not bad, but it has not the ge- 
nuine stamp, there are points to object to in it. 

Juliets wit has, however, its share of the defects 

which are found in that of her brother. It is not 

without a certain affectation, a certain attempt at 

subtlety, which is rather tortured, while from time 

time it is marred by a species of crude joviality. Like 

Beaumarchais, she errs chiefly in the matter of taste. 

On one occasion, in reproaching her younger sister 

with her idleness in not writing to her, Julie ex- 

presses herself as follows : — 

" What a rich but miserly person you seem to be. With 
so much wit to offer, so much talent for expressing it, such 
happy fertility, you force me, who am as poor as Lazarus, to 
beg from you. I have to knock at the door of your heart, to 
watch outside your intellect, and to appeal to your imagina- 
tion, your memory, and all your other servants. I really 
think you deserve perdition, for having so much wit and so 
Httle kindness.'' 

In another place, by the side of a letter which is 

full of excellent advice to this same younger sister, who 

had just been married, I find another, in which Julie, 
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complaining of being separated from the bride, who 
had gone on a journey, apostrophises her brother-in- 
law in a light and rather free style of badinage, which 
reminds us of Beaumarchais. This smartness, how- 
ever, does not prevent Julie from sometimes giving 
herself up to effusions of sentimental and romantic 
affection ; at times she exhibits an enthusiasm worthy 
of Diderot, as when she expresses her admiration for 
Richardson. The reader may remember Caron com- 
paring his son Beaumarchais to Sir Charles Gran- 
disson ; here is the same idea expressed by Julie in a 
little note-book, in which she was accustomed to jot 

down her thoughts. 

" BichardBon I divine man, with what love I peruse you! 
My soul rises with your ideas, and the moral you teach pene- 
trates to the very bottom of my heart. I feel a better person 
by one half since reading ' Sir Charles Grandisson.' 

" Grandisson. What a model ! How the book pleases me ! 
How it interests me ! Is it on account of certain points of 
resemblance which I find in the work, the details of which 
are always reminding me of the brother whom I love so much ? 
I cannot say ; but if things affect us in proportion as they are 
closely connected with us, what book ought to have a greater 
impression upon me P As I compare events, and look at one 
point in connexion with another, my feelings become excited. 
I see in Beaumarchais a second Grandisson. The same 
genius, the same goodness, the same noble mind, equally 
elevated and kind. Never did an ill-natured thought towards 
his numerous enemies enter his mind. He is the friend of 
mankind. Grandisson is the glory of all that surround him, 
and Beaumarchais is their happiness. 

"Virtuous Grandisson, model of your sex! dear, dear, 
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beloved brother, the admiration of both sexes, yon will never 
behold these secret expressions of tenderness which form the 
charm of my life. I introduce them here for myself, for my 
own pleasure, for the sake of a multitude of feelings which I 
wish to analyse. I mean to write a journal of my thoughts, 
and begin it to-day." 

The opinions of Julie on literature indicate, at the 
same time, a judicious intellect. Thus, in 1775, after 
having read a somewhat indifferent novel which was 
then in fashion, the "Paysan perverti,'^ by Retif de 
la Bretonne, she writes as follows : — 

" I send you back, my dear little chatterbox, this 'Paysan,' 
80 much vaunted, so much sought after, so degraded and 
mutilated, that he becomes quite an object of pity. There 
are, no doubt, excellent things in the work : but as the in- 
tended moral appears to be missed, owing to the unnatural- 
ness of the characters and the inflation of the style, the only 
moral which we can draw from it^ now that we have read 
it, is not to buy it. I am obliged to you, however, for lend- 
ing it to me. I fed on it for some time, I even devoured it, 
and it has left me nevertheless unsatisfied. Such is the pro- 
perty of watery diet ; it is neither succulent nor strength- 
ening. I believe that your friendship for me is quite of 
another description." 

Beaumarchais^ sister seems to have possessed a 
certain power of aAalysis which was both psychologic 
and physiologic, to judge from the annexed sketch 
of the character of a lady which I found among her 
papers : — 

** A mind far above the average, worked upon by a very 
lively imagination; a marvellous delicacy of organization, 
which is sometimes the cause of involuntary shocks to her 
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temper ; a vagnae melancholy (like the sim among clouds) ; a 
mind perplexed with donbt ; beautiful sentiments, without 
any object to fix them upon ; excessiye kindness ; a heart 
which wastes its energy by devoting itself to too many things ; 
a rare beauty, somewhat injured by manners in which more 
coquetry than nature can be perceived ; a calm pride, founded 
upon her dignity of disposition ; a great variety of tastes ; 
more imagination than susceptibility — making her less likely 
to captivate by degrees than to interest at first sight ; diffi- 
cult to persuade either to remain single or to get numied, 
on account of the freedom of the former and the ties of the 
latter state : with sufficient gaiety always to find amusement 
for herself, but at the same time inclined to serious thoughts 
by the natural loftiness of her mind ; bom for high objects 
and noble ideas, indifferent to the advantages which she pos- 
sesses, elevating her soul at times to the dignity of that of a 
Soman matron — French lightness on the pedestal of Swiss 
dignity.* Owing to an unfortunate circumstance, she was 
led to look upon the world in the first instance on the dark 
side ; her pride prevented her recalling the opinion she had 
pronounced upon it — she was perhaps incapable of altering 
this opinion, the weapon, as it were, having broken in the 
wound. Accordingly she never felt inclined to give up her 
heart to friendship, lest she should afterwards wish to recal 
it. There was something indefinable in the beauty of her 
mind, as in that of her countenance ; so much delicacy in the 
features, that the lines of separation were imperceptible. She 
was made rather for the happiness of others than for her own, 
and feared to breathe the odour of the rose, lest she should 
come in contact with the thorn ; observing everything with 

* This last passage inclines me to think that this sketch of Julie's 
probably refers to Beaumarobais' third wife, whose family was of 
Swiss origin, and whose physiognomy, as indicated in bis letters, has 
much resemblance with certain parts of the above portraits. 
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a semblance of indUOPerence ; exhibiting sometimes the least 
possible amonnt of ill will towards established principles, but 
at once recoyering from it through her innate sense of pro- 
priety." 

Finally, after experiencing some deception in love, 
although her letters frequently denote a liveliness of 
imagination rather than a disposition for sentiment, 
Julie devoted herself more and more to religious ideas. 
In the very year in which the " Marriage of Figaro ^' 
was produced, in 1784, Beaumarchais' sister, strangely 
enough, published a few copies of a little duodecimo 
volume, which was printed anonymously under the 
title of '' Reflections on Life ; or. Moral Considera- 
tions on the Value of Existence.^' It was a collection 
of thoughts borrowed from Young and many other 
authors, mixed up with reflections by Julie herself. 
At the end of the manuscript is found a collection of 
prayers and a paraphrase of the "Miserere/^ also 
composed by Seaumarchais^ sister, but which, I be- 
lieve, do not appear in the printed volume.* An 
extract from the notice at the commencement of 
Julie's book, will suffice to give an. idea of the tone 
and object of the work. 

* The "Biographie Universelle" of Micbaud (new edition), in the 
article " Caron/' (Julie) raises a doubt as to whether the work in 
question is by her, Beaumarchais' sister, or by a writer named 
Demandre. The volume is really by Julie. I have the entire manu- 
script in her handwriting, with the censor's permit upon it, and a 
letter from Letoumeur addressed to Julie. Julie frequently speaks of 
her book in her letters, and even mentions it in her will. 
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" I loved," she said, " to read the beautiful poetry of Young. 
I admired his Bublime work, but my mind became fatigued 
by his elevated and enthusiastic strains. I wish he had been 
more simple, and nearer my own level. I have, however, 
made certain extracts from him, which I have mixed with 
reflections taken from other authors. 

" As my book was intended to remain in manuscript, I did 
not follow any particular rules in composing it ; wherever I 
have found in my readings a lofty idea, a noble and touching 
thought, or even a point in morals which was worthy of at- 
tention, I have incorporated it in this work, which is intended 
only for myself, to console me and strengthen me through 
profound meditation. 

" However, a friend, who is well known for her wit, her 
virtue, and her intelligence, and who has considerable influ- 
ence over me, wished to print and circulate it. May it have 
on those who read it the same good effect which it has exer- 
cised on myself!" 

What a strange pendent to the '* Marriage of Fi- 
garo 1^' However, Julie did not lose her natural liveli- 
ness as she increased in piety. During the reign of 
terror, while Beaumarchais was living in exHe at Ham- 
burgh, while his wife and daughter, after suffering im- 
prisonment, were forced to quit the magnificent house 
on the boulevard which marked them out for the fury 
of the mob, Julie, who had also been three months in 
prison, remained alone — entirely alone — in the vast 
and sumptuous mansion which had been already se- 
questered, and which was visited every day by legal 
functionaries in their carmagnoles and red caps. She 
supported all these dangers, all these annoyances, 
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not to speak of privations which must have been most 
painful for her in her old age^ with much strength of 
mind and serenity. 

" I feelf mj isolated position very much," slie writes to her 
brother at Hamburgh, in 1795, " in this large house, where I 
have been entirely alone, after passing three months and a 
half in prison. My solitude is such, that at least twenty times 
I have thought of sending over to the Caf^ Gibet* to ask for 
some honest man to come and converse with me. * * • * 
I think with admiration," she adds, " of how much you are 
capable, when all ideas seem to be either mean, or altogether 
wanting with other men. Wonderftd man ! I bow before 
you and salute you ; may you long preserve your precious 
gifts I Be moderate in your pleasures, and also in your diet. 
Never devote too much time to sleep, or you will dull your 
intellect; whereas your genius, if well taken care of, ought 
to shine during many lustres to come." 

Further on^ Julie Beaumarchais proves to ns in a 
few words that she has retained her spirits as per- 
fectly as her brother. 

*' Sixty years have passed over me,** she writes, " and six. 
years of revolution, with two of extraordinary suffering, have 
quite destroyed my beauty and my physical strength. With 
all this bodily decay, however, I have never felt a greater 
command of my judgment and reasoning powers. All that 
has taken place, or that is still taking place, gives me con* 
tinned and important subjects for reflection, and keeps my 
mind in a state of great activity." 

It is, indeed, in the letters of her old age that 
Julie's style acquires frequently its greatest energy 

* A csS6 whicli stood on the Place de la Bastille. 

E 
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and liveliness. Thus^ speaking of a man who was 
found dead in his house, she exclaims : 

"Ah! poor humanity, how ugly do you appear at this 
moment ! This mute hut terrible apostrophe from the dust 
that is dead to the dust that liveth, which of us can under- 
stand it P" 

Elsewhere, in order to express the admiration with 
which the moral strength of character of her sister-in- 
law, Madame de Beaumarchais indpires her, she says — 

" Take good care of yourself, my dear friend ; for women 
of your model are made no longer. You need all your cou- 
rage to be able to bear up against the miseries of an age, of 
which, believe me, we shall soon see the end ; but if I, frail 
and weakly sapling, have been able to withstand its violence, 
how wiU it be with thee, proud and majestic cedar, or rather 
sturdy stock, throwing out its thousand ramifications P" 

In another letter, addressed to the same corres- 
pondent, I find the following pleasing passage : — 

" I will no longer dwell upon my gratitude, since you 
refuse to dwell upon what you have done to make me grate- 
ful. We are like the peacocks of Juno : each endeavouring to 
shine before the other — to the greater advantage of both. 

Again, a few lines from Julie to her niece, Beau- 
marchais^ daughter, who was on the point of mar- 
riage, enable us to form an excellent estimate of the 
amiable qualities of our fair letter- writer's mind. 

" Thus, in a very few days you are about to undertake the 
arduous character of a young lady who disposes of her future 
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fate and chooses her hnsband. May the Almighty fill your 
heart with emanations of his spirit and his wisdom I There 
seems to me to be something sublime in your being able to 
pronounce an edict upon one mortal's destiny. Your suitor 
is crouching, mademoiselle — crouching like a slave — in trem- 
bling uncertainty as to whether he is to live or die. You hold 
the thread of destiny — you, little Fate. Are you inclined to 
knot that thread, or to snap it P Pray reflect earnestly on 
this momentous question. For my part, I have told you 
twenty times my opinion on the subject. I can but repeat, 
that, in matrimonial matters, it is much better to esteem than 
to love— though the first does not in the least interfere with 
the latter. More than this, we know that love will come 
afterwa/rds — ^little by little, step by step — on purpose to 
reward a young 'Bosina/ who begins (not knowing any 
better) by esteeming." 

Separated during four years from her proscribed 
brother, Julie was at length, in 1 796, re-united to him. 

'' Your old age and mine," she writes to him, " are at 
length, my poor brother, about to mingle their feeble current. 
We can now devote ourselves entirely to our dear girl" 
(Julie's niece), '* to her youth, to her happiness, and to her 
establishment in hfe." 

But Julie was not permitted to enjoy this happi- 
ness long. She died, at the age of sixty-two, in May, 
1798, and after forty days of intense suflTering. She 
died as she had lived — always true to herself, and 
always original. Of the last we may take as evidence 
the, to say the least, curious document which I have 
found among Beaumarchais^ papers, and which I here 
append. The verses are entirely in his handwriting. 

£ 2 
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Conplet written and sung by my poor aister JuKe a very 

few hours before her death, to the tune of [here is 

noted down the air of a quadrille] :— « 

" Je me donnerais pour deux sous 
Sans marchander ma personne ; 
Je me c^derais pour deux sous. 
Me c^derais mSme au dessons 
Si Ton m'en donnait six blancs, 
J'en ferais mes remerciments, 
Car je me donne pour deux sous, 
Sans marchander, etc. etc/'* 

And the old Beaumarchais adds, by way of rider 
to this remarkable morceaUf the following naive if not 

m 

amusing reflection : — 

** This may well indeed be called " le chant du cygne^ the 
swan's dying song ! and is the best proof of strength of mind 
and tranquillity of soul. This 9th May, 1798." 

Little less curious js it to learn that Julie's dying- 
swan-like ditty gave rise to a number of responsive 
impromptus. Foremost among these was one by 
Beaumarchais himself, in a parallel strain and to the 
same air : — 

Answer to Julie hy her brother on the same air, 

" Tu te mets atrop has prix, 
"NoTiB t'estimons davantage, 

* A literal translation of this eccentric confession of fitith has noti 
for obvious reasons, been given. It may be sufficient to state that 
the free-spoken, if not free-thinking, lady vigorously denounces anything 
resembling mercenary principles, in love, and that she appraises her 
own charms at a price which *is more modest than the avowal itself 
can be saXd to be thereof. ._ , / *-? y 
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Ta te metg k trop bas prix, 
NouB en sommes tous surpris, 

Dut on en Stre fllch^, 
Bepoussant le marchandage. 

Dut on en 6tre fach^, 
Nous couvrirons le maj*che. 
Vols ma cli^re, 
Notre ench^re : 
NouB t'ofirons dix mille ^cus. 
Cette offre est encore l^gere, 
Nous t'offrons dix mille ecus 
Et cent mille par dessus. 



»• 
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A friend of the family^ named Dandet, of whom * 
mention will be made in the matter of the Kornmann 
lawsuit^ and who was no less a person than the grandson 
of Mademoiselle Lecourreur, was not slow to rush into 
this competition of couplets. His effusion is unques- 
tionably the wittiest. He offers a ton of ducats and 
diamonds as the price to be given for Mademoiselle 
Julie's affections ; and he justifies the height of his 
bidding by pleading the rarity of a virtue so long and 
so well prese^ed as Juliets had been ; but the idea 
is couched in terms that do not admit of -literal repro- 
duction here. 

Beaumarchais' sister died^ then^ almost literally 
singing ; it is but justice to inform those who might 
be shocked at the species of mirth in the face of 
deaths that Julie was at the time a true and pro- 
fessing Christian ; that she attended to all the duties 
imposed by religion; and that her will, written 
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at this very period, gives evidence of a grave and 
sincere piety.* To her friends she leaves what 
little property she had to dispose of; and after 
beseeching their prayers on her behalf, she con- 
cludes with this touching passage, addressed to 
Beaumarchais : — 

" As to thee, my excellent brother, thee, to whom I am in- 
debted for everything, and to whom I can give back nothing 
but undying thanks for all the benefits thou hast conferred 
on me, if it be tme, as I believe it to be, that the noblest por- 
tion of our being survives the tomb, my soul, grateful and 
tenderly attached to thee, shall not cease to love thee through 
all time and through all eternity." 

A few details respecting the fifth daughter of the 
watchmaker Caron, will complete the tableau of ani- 
mated and laughing faces that surrounded the in- 
fancy and youth of Beaumarchais. Jeanne Mar- 
guerite Caron seems to have received a somewhat 
brilliant education. She was an excellent musician; 
played beautifully on the harp ; had a charming voice ; 
and, moreover, was exceedingly pretty. She was 

* She bequeathed to her niece the book she had written herself, and 
another entitled ** The Soul elevated to Gk)d." Jnlie writes : — " I beg 
you to keep them for your moments of serious reflection, and may the 
mercy of God and my ardent prayers afford you many such." In 
another portion of her will she says to one of her friends to whom 
she has left a token of remembrance - — *' My tutelary angel will obtain 
mercy for me by his prayers and heavenly virtues." We must not 
too hastily, then, consider Julie as responsible for Dandefs impertinent 
impromptu ; her couplets are simply emanations of honest and simple- 
minded gaiety. 
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ffr fond of verse-making, like her sister Julie^ and^ 
f^ without having so remarkable an intelligence^ was 
jfr endowed with the same gay and lively wit which dis- 

tinguished all the family. In her infancy, and even in 
her adolescence, she was familiarly called " Tonton'^ 
— a diminutive of Jeanne and Jeannette. When her 
brother, metamorphosed into a courtier, had assumed 
the more graceful name of Beaumarchais, and had al-' 
lowed his sister Julie to share it with him, he found 
for "Tonton^^ a pseudonym which was even more 
aristocratic — he christened her Mademoiselle de 
Soisgamier, and it was under this name that she ap- 
peared with great success in society. 

" Nothing could have been finer," writes old M. Caron to 
his son on the 22nd January, 1765, " nothing more cheerful 
than the Beaufort f§te: it was an admirable instrumental 
concert. Boisgarnier and Pauline shone there in their usually 
brilliant manner. There was dancing after the concert and 
the supper ; and the only thing wanting was the presence of 
my dear Beaumarchais." 

In her girlish coiTCspondence, Mademoiselle de 
Boisgarnier appears to us in the guise of a very ele- 
gant little personage — rather indolent, somewhat of 
a coquette, passably satirical, but nevertheless very 
attractive. Let us quote a single sample of her live- 
liness. At eighteen or nineteen years of age she 
appears to have accompanied her father to the medi- 
cinal waters of Pougues. Passing through Nevers, 
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she went to the play^ and gives the following de- 
scription of her traTelling impressions to her sister 
Jnlie: — 

"Good daj to yon, little sister of mine; I am, to tell the 
tmth, as tired as a do^ ; we have been three days at JN'eyers, 
and we amred wet, mnddy, tired« and ont of breath : yerily 
it would hare been pitiful to see ns. It would be a consola- 
tion even if I ooold tell yon of anything interesting here ; 
but, in my examination of Nevers, I haye only seen a villa- 
nous little town, rery badly built and infamously payed, with, 
in addition, a bad theatre. In a word, Neyers is stupidity 
personified.* The veriest trifle is sufficient to cause a com- 
motion among the inhabitants. Only imagine this — my 
little hat has attracted general attention.f Doubtless they 
have never seen anything like it ; but they stared at it quite 
enough to make me angry. I have been pointed at and fol- 
lowed about as though I were some strange animal, without 
being in the least able to define the sensation which I have 
created. Considering that a mere nothing is sufficient to 
cover me with blushes, you can weU comprehend that I have 
not found it very pleasant to be converted into an object for 
a thousand curious eyes to stare at. At the play, I am sure 
I occupied the attention of the whole house, from the rising 
to the falling of the curtain. Wearied at last with this, I 
consoled myself with the notion that as this little hat became 
me rather well, it gave me something of an advantage over 
Madaxae la Baillive, Madame TElue, and other ladies, who 
honoured with their presence this most pitiable theatrical 

* Probably this description of Nevers might now, after the lapse^of 
a century, be somewhat modified. 

t Most probably a '* Pamela " hat (A then fashionable female head- 
eovering, somewhat resembling the "round hat '* of our seaside belles. 
— Translator.) 
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performance ; not, I may observe, by way of parentbesiB, 
but wbat tbey are very deligbted witb and proud of tbeir 
wretched little theatre. I am sure that even the booths of 
our boulevards could never produce anything half so bad. 
It would have been enough to kill poor Monsigny* with 
vexation to have heard his music tortured and torn to pieces 
as it was." 

After this comes the description of the play itself: — 

"A comedy played in a manner absolutely horrible, by 
young ladies with hoarse voices, long arms, and voluminous 
waists, and by gentlemen made all of a piece, who wore coats 
which had been dyed and turned.*' 

A comic opera, the execution of which is analyzed 
with similar indulgence by Mademoiselle de Boisgar- 
nier, followed this much-abused comedy, and to this 
succeeded a ballet. 

"'Ah, what a ballet!' cries our little Parisian. *The 
stamping of the dancers' feet would have subdued the clamour 
of a witch's sabbath ; the principal lady dancer, with a foot a 
yard in length, tried to give herself languishing airs, rounding 
two arms, which were surely made for no gesticulatory purpose. 
Her body, formed on the approved coalheaver*s model, gave not 
the slightest idea of the poetry of motion ; and nature refused 
to respond to the desperate desire she evidently possessed of 
making herself attractive. As to the male dancer, he with 
his short body and long clumsy legs, was not a whit more en- 
gaging. All this, on my honour, did not in the least please 
me, and I promised myself to take good care ere I submitted 
to the risk of such another night's amusement." 

The whole of this recital is redolent of the little 

* Monsigny, composer of the "Deserter" and other lyric pieces. 
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bourgeaise of quality^ who is quite proud of having a 
brother secretary to the king and lieutenant-general 
of the royal preserves — a brother of whom she asks, 
a little further on, " How does our little society pro- 
gress? Is the 'charming brother* still its ornament 
and its delight ?'' 

Mademoiselle Tonton was adored by and tyran- 
nised over a meek martyr of a young man, a lover, 
who for a lengthened period was allowed to sigh in 
vain, but who at last, after years of sentimental an- 
guish, succeeded in striking the vulnerable part of 
this disdainful little heart. This was the son of a 
king's secretary, Denis Janot by name, who, on pur- 
chasing one of those appointments, the holding of 
which conferred nobility, had transformed his some- 
what plebeian name into that of Janot de Miron, and 
subsequently into de Miron alone. Beaumarchais, 
who had in his turn purchased the place held by 
the father of de Miron, wlis very intimate with his 
son. The latter, a qualified advocate of the parlia- 
ment, was afterwards nominated accountant to the 
institution of the Dames de St. Cyr. He was an 
intimate friend of the Caron family, and fell deeply 
in love with Mademoiselle de Boisgarnier, who, 
without giving him a positive denial, yet found him 
so deficient in elegance of manner, that she did not 
feel very anxious to accept him as a husband. Beau- 
marchais, while making every allowance for his sis- 
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ter^s scruples, could not, however, repress his sympa- 
thies on behalf of his friend, de Miron. 

One day, on learning that Beaumarchais had in 
contemplation another husband for Mademoiselle de 
Boisgarnier, de Miron took offence, and wrote to 
him at Madrid, where he then was, a letter couched 
in the most indignant tel*ms. Beaumarchais, in a 
moment of irritation, replied in terms of equal indig- 
nation. Mademoiselle de Boisgarnier took the part 
of her brother against her lover. Poor de Miron 
felt himself on the point of being absolutely discarded, 
when Beaumarchais — whose anger was never of more 
than momentary duration — having had time to re- 
call all the amiable qualities of his friend, undertook 
in the following letter, addressed to his father, to in- 
tercede for de Miron with Mademoiselle Tonton; 
in this letter are admirably displayed all his good 
sense and good nature; and at the same time his 
lively and sometimes rather broad humour. It 
enables us, too, to form a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with his sister Boisgarnier and his friend 
Miron. 

" Madrid, 14th January, 1765. 
" Monsieur and dear Father, — I have received your last, 
dated the 31st December, and that of Boisgarnier, or rather 
the one which Boisgarnier sent by the preceding post. Her 
reply gave me much pleasure. I can perceive that she is only 
a mischievous little body, but with great parts, and great rec- 
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titude of mind ; but if I had anything to do with the coldness 
that has sprung up between her proteg^ and herself, and if 
the Doctor and I are at issue on certain points, I saj, to 
begin with, that I hare no longer any angry feeling towards 
him, and that she on her part will do very well to imitate my 
example ; for whatever opinion my friend may have of me, I 
am determined not to quarrel with him. The only thing that 
grieyes me is, that he should speak ill of my heart;. I would 
freely forgive whatever he might like to say of my intellect : 
the first will be always ready to setve him, the second to 
scarify him should he deserve it. I say this without any bit- 
terness — I do not wish to offend him. . But has not every one 
his weakness P Accordingly, be assured that far from feeling 
any pleasure from the intelligence that our friends cannot 
agree, I am much more pained by hearing it ; for Miron is 
deficient in none of those solid qualities which would make a 
virtuous girl happy ; and, if my little Boisgarnier thought less 
of that than of his wanting some frivolous accomplishments 
(the possession of which, I, for my part, do not deny him), I 
should say that Boisgarnier was a child who had notyet acquired 
that experience which teaches us to prefer happiness to plea- 
sure. So, I affectionately invite my Boisgarnier to look only 
at our friend from that point of view in which he is truly 
estimable, and in a very short time, I hope, both parties will 
be pacified. I was furious with him for four and twenty 
hours ; but to forget that I don't know a man that I should 
prefer to him either as a partner or a brother-in-law. I am 
perfectly ready to hear all that Boisgarnier can say against 
him. Granted that he plays on the viol ; granted that the 
heels of his shoes are half-an-inch too high ; granted that he 
murders melody when he sings ; that he eats raw apples ; 
that he is cold, pompous, and didactic in conversation ; that 
he has a certain awkwardness of manner in everything he un- 
dertakes ; still the good people of the Bue de Cond^ ought to 
be governed by other principles than these ; — a wig, a waist- 
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coat, a pair of 'clogs, ought not to drive a sweetheart away 
when the heart is excellent and the mind upright. 

"Adieu my Boisgamier: this is a long homily for thee/' 

When we read this rather contemptuous eulogy of 
the moral qualities of poor de Miron^ to the dispa^ 
ragement of all that can be called brilliant attributes^ 
we must remember that Beaumarchais has declared 
above that the lover was not wanting in " frivolous ac- 
complishments ;^^ and in fact it does not appear that 
he was deficient in these accomplishments at all. If 
we are to judge by his letters — though de Miron might 
liave been somewhat of a pedant^ he was anything but 
a fool. There is an epistle from his pen sufficiently 
well turned for an advocate of the French Parliament^ 
and in which he gives a very enticing portrait of 
Mademoiselle de Boisgamier. Let us first explain 
the motives of this epistle. It must be remembered 
that M. de Miron^s ancestral name was Janot^ and 
that Mademoiselle de Boisgamier's name was Janette 
Tonton. She appears to have taken rather a dislike . 
to this name^ which she considered to be vulgar, 
and refused to be complimentally addressed by it on 
her fite day — that of St. Jean. It was under these 
circumstances that the enamoured Janot de Miron 
pleaded on behalf of the name of his and his mistress's 
patron-saint. He asks whether it is from caprice or 
inconstancy that she wishes to abjure the saint, and 
entreats her to assume once more the pretty little name 
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which graced her childhood ; after passing in review 
all the . names which the poetical vocabulary will 
afford^ he goes on to say that he knows very well that 
had she her own choice she would prefer the name 
of Corinne ; and concludes by ridiculing all such high- 
flown aspirations^ and declaring his readiness to as- 
sume eyen such a name as Pierrot^ if she will be 
Pierrette ; but that^ at all events^ he will be always 
Janot if she will be Janette. 

The constancy of Janot was at length rewarded by 
Janette. Mademoiselle de Boisgarnier^ provided by 
her brother's care with a suitable dowry, was married 
to M. de Miron in 1767. Her husband — through 
Beaumarchais^ influence — was at a later period ap- 
pointed secretary '^ des commandments '* to the Prince 
de Conde. 

Mademoiselle de Miron formed the centre figure of 
a most agreeable social circle. She was always happy 
to receive artists and literary men. In Gudin's 
MSS. we learn that the Abbe Delille was in the habit 
of reading in her salons his unpublished verses. She 
filled with no small credit parts in the ^'parades " or 
burlesque pieces composed by Beaumarchais, of which 
one very amusing specimen has come down to us 
under the title of " Jean B6te a la Foire/' (Tom Fool 
at the Fair).* These ^^ parades ^^ were performed at 

* This unpublished jvaro^e by Beaumarchais has little to fear from 
rivalry with the best /iara(fe« by CoUe ; it has all the grotesque yiyadty 
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the Ch&teau d^Etioles, the residence of M. Lenor- 
mand d^Etioles^ the husband of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. At the chateau there might be seen at the 
same time^ as well as Beaumarchais^ sister, the 
Comtesse de Turpin, Reville, Dugazon and Peuilly of 
the Comedie Fran9aise. Mademoiselle de Miron was 
snatched from her family while yet in the possession 
of youth. She died in 1 778.* 

of this class of entertainments, all the wit and effrontery of eqnivoqne, 
and alliision which characterise them. The prevalent taste existing 
in the eighteenth century for these parades is hut a sign of the time. 
We can scarcely realize to ourselves now, the fact of ladies of standing 
in society, and often of rank and fashion, condescending, in these private 
theatricals, to utter sentiments couched in the language of the fish- 
markets. We are more reserved, more decorous in these days ; hut, 
unfortunately, it is only in words. 

* Mademoiselle de Miron left one only daughter, who much resem- 
bled her mother, and who afterwards distinguished herself by a pas- 
sionate love for the arts, for poetry, and, above all, for songs. In 
the domestic circle she was sportively called the " Muse of Orleans,** 
from her residing at Orleans, where she was married, and endowed 
with a handsome portion by her uncle Beaumarchais. 
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CHAPTER II. 



BBAUMAKCHAIS' CHILDHOOD. — HIS EDUCATION. — BEAXT- 

MABCHAIS AS '' CHSBUBINo/^ BEAUMARCHAIS 

TURNED OUT OF DOOBS. — BEAUMARCHAIS AS A 
WATCHMAKER. — HIS FIRST LAWSUIT. 



Wb have now been enabled to form an acquaintance 
with the perhaps obscure but certainly interesting 
family from which sprang the anthor of the " Mar- 
riage of Figaro." Our readers^ we hope, have been 
led to appreciate the distinctive characteristics of this 
purely middle-class community— of this tribe of the 
^^ petite bourgeoisie" refined, cultivated, loving art, 
literature, courtly manners, courtly wit, seeking the 
aristocracy, intriguing to come in contact with it, 
with never-failing upward tendencies, and already 
prepared, nay, seasoned, for a system of social equa- 
lity. This system, it must be avowed, notwithstand- 
ing the advantages which undoubtedly accrue from it, 
seems, as far as we have been enabled to judge of it 
from its results, and looking at it from another point 
of view, to have only produced abasement in the higher 
classes of society, without elevating in a correspond- 
ing degree, as far as regards refinement and intelli- 
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gence, tlie class to which the watchmaker Caron 
belonged. Accordingly I think I was right in saying 
that it would be very difficalt in our days to find 
the same social elevation in an equally humble 
sphere. 

The only boy in a family in which there were five 
girls/ the young Caron naturally became the spoilt 
child of the house ; his childhood was not clouded by 
any of that brooding melancholy which we often find 
to have characterised the youth of men gifted with 
eomic genius. On the contrary^ Beaumarchais' child- 
hood was gay, sportive, roguish, the perfect reflex, in 
fact, of that wit and talent which were afterwards to 
burst forth with so much lustre. In the preface to 
the drama of '' Cromwell,^^ and by way of proving 
the necessity of an alliance between Tragedy and 
Comedy, M. Victor Hugo insists upon the fact that 
this contrast is found in the authors themselves. 
'' Democritus,^' he says, " often appears in the guise 
of Heraclitus. Beaumarchais was morose, Moli^re 
was sombre,* Shakespeare was melancholy.* I am 
sorry to combat the axiom of the illustrious poet : if 
it be applicable to Moliere and perhaps also to Shak- 
speare, I deny that it can be in any way applied to 
Beaumarchais. It is incontestable that occasionally, 
during his stormy career, in disgrace and in distress, 

* Whence did M. Victor Hugo derive his infbrmation as to the- 
" melancholy" dispodtion of our Shakspeare ? — Translator. 

V 
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and more especially at an advanced age^ tliere may 
hare been moments in which Beanmarchais' mind 
was oTershadowed with melancholy; but it is equally 
certain that of all men who ever held a pen this man 
was, it may be said, the last whom the epithet of 
morose woold fit; nay, he is essentially nndesemng 
of it, for he possessed to a surpassing degree the art 
of preserving, under circumstances the most unfortu- 
nate and the most discouraging, an extraordinary 
serenity, and an inexhaustible fund of imperturbable 
gaiety. Every one knows Voltaire's remark on 
Beaumarchais being obliged to defend himself against 
the accusation of having poisoned his three wives, 
when in fiict he had been but twice married : " This 
Beaumarchais cannot be a poisoner. He is too drdle 
for that." But the remark would have been more 
strictly true if Voltaire had substituted "gSLj,^' 
"cheerful,'* for drdle. He spoke with more exact- 
ness when he said elsewhere;^. '^I persist in thinking 
that a man so gay cannot belong to the &mily of 
the Locustes.'' That which characterises thje author 
of the " Marriage of Figaro,'* and which bars for 
ever his being enrolled either in the family of the 
Locustes or with the comic writers who were "mo- 
rose," consists not in his "drollery" — that quality 
can be artificial, and is always more or less forced — 
but in his firank and natural gaiety, which is not 
always irreproachable, it must be admitted, as re<. 
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gardsgood taste, but always bears the impress of 
that thorough raciness which belongs much more to 
the temperament than . to wit. With all due re- 
spect to M. Victor Hugo, then, we must maintain 
that Beaumarchais was born and lived fundamen- 
tally gay. - 

This thorough gaiety is fully shown in his cor- 
despondence with his most intimate friends, embrac- 
ing a period of more than fifty years. We shall learn 
presently, however, that at thirteen years of age he 
meditated suicide through a disappointment in love ; 
but it is very easy to discover, even from the terms 
in which his expressions of despair are couched, that 
his project of suicide at the age of thirteen was no 
more seriously entertained than the suicide by which 
it has been pretended his days were brought to a 
close. The joyous and sprightly character of Beau- 
marchais when a child is especially proved by the 
letters of his sister Julie, who devotes more than one 
page both in pros6 and verse to the narration of the 
boyish frolics of her youthful brother. I can only 
find space for one single specimen of these several 
reminiscences, written, by the way, in very bad verse, 
but which appears to be the earliest composed of all 
her similar effusions. ..The composition of this little 
poem is dated as far back as the time whjen Beaumar- 
chais was still a watchmaker^s apprentice, and he is 
called in it by his early name of Caron. Julie thus 

f2 
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commences — ou the somewhat hackneyed model of 
the ^neid and Henriade — 



t* 



I Bing the times of childish innocence,* 
And all the pleasures of our happy youth. 
So joyous, and so well divided with 
Our dearest friends the Bellang^ . . 



>» 



It is evident that the verse is not very rich as 
regards rhyme^ and that the poetical talent of Jolie 
leaves considerable room for improvement ; but to this 
exordium follows a vigorous portrayal of the escapades 
of young Caron, who it appears^ "fait comme un 
diable" — splays the very devil — commanding a band 
of little good for-nothings^ always roving about either 
to plunder the larder^ notwithstanding the sturdy 
resistance of Margot the cook^ or at nighty on re- 
turning from their gambols abroad^ to disturb 
the slumbers of the peaceful inhabitants, of the 
Hue St. Denis. This poem, puerile in itself^ merits, 
however, to be reproduced here, as it is fdU of 
details which show us how truly the child was 
father to the man in Beaumarchais' case; these 
details demonstrate how, predestined, as it were, to 
litigation, and fated at last to glean from successive 

* Je chante oes temps d'iimooeDce, 
Et ses plalsirs de notre enfanoe, 
Si yift, et tonjoors partages^ 
Avec noB amis BeUang^ 
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I 

lawsuits both his fortune and his fame^ the young 
Beaumarchais^ as though he had a presentiment of 
the &ture, had a remarkable partiality^ even in his 
childish games^ for that peculiar species of occupation^ 
which was afterwards to have so great and serious an 
influence over his mature age. The future adversary 
of Go'ezman appears to us in this family picture by 
his sister^ not as plaintiff or defendant but as judge. 
She describes him sitting on his judgment seat duly 
equipped in robe and wig, but his frolicsome humour 
soon gets the better of his judicial gravity, he over- 
whelms his auditory with an avalanche of fisticuffs 
and blows with tongs and shovel, and the tribunal at 
last breaks up in confusion. 

We see from this description that the child Beau- 
marchais loved to enact his own part of ^^ Bridoison ;'' 
only it was a Bridoison rather moire addicted to 
practical joking than the judge in the '^ Marriage 
of Figaro ;'' his ^^fa-a-con deparler^* is much more 
strongly accentuated. It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that the whole of our hero's youth was spent iu 
larder-sacking and romping. The paternal Caron, to 
whose religious tendencies we have abeady adverted, 
brought up his family in aU the practices of religion! 
and endeavoured strongly, though without success, to 
tarn the mind of tis son towards sentiments of pietjr. 

" My father," writes Beaomarchais in a hitherto unpublished 
memorandum, ''used to conduct us all relentlessly to high 
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mass; and when bj chance I happened to arrive after the 
Epistle was over, I was mulcted of twelve sons out of my four 
francs, which made np my monthly pocket money. If my 
arrival was delayed as late as the termination of the Grospel, 
twenty-fonr sous was the fine ; and appearance after the Ele* 
vation was visited with the forfeiture of the whole four livres ; 
go that it very frequently happened that at the end of the 
month I found a deficiency of from six to eight Kvres in my 
financial budget." 

It will naturally be asked what kind of education 

the young Caron received^ where he was instructed^ 

what sort of schoolboy life he led. 

**1 cannot understand the reason/' writes Gudin, "why 
Beaumarchais' father did not send him to the University, or 
place him under the care of the Jesuits: these ' semi-monks, 
excellent instructors of youth, by the way, who would' soon 
have' perceived the peculiar bent of Beaumarchais' genius, 
and have trained the youthful. branch in the right direc- 
tion ; but by some inexplicable, circumstance he was sent 
to the school of Alfort. Here he certainly acquired more 
knowledge than there was any idea of imparting to him ; 
but his tutors never suspected his brilliant though latent ca- 
pacity ; he was even for a long period unaware of it himself, 
and had almost made up his mind to resign himself to the 
condition of a person having the capacity of loving and appre- 
ciating whatever is beautiful either in nature or in art ; but 
nothing more. His father soon recalled him from school ; the 
old man was determined to bring him up to his own calling, 
and to leave him an estabhshment ready prepared for him." 

Gudin's mention of the Ecole d* Alfort, without giv- 
ing it any other designation, had at first reminded me 
of sundry passages in the '' Marriage of Figaro/' in 
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which allusion is made to the hero having been in old 
times a veterinary surgeon^ and I asked myself the* 
question, whether, by chance, the young Caron could 
have been destined by his father "to make sick 
animals more wretched," (as Figaro says,) before 
entering on a different career. But, on examination, 
I find that the veterinary school of Alfort was only 
founded in 1767, in other words, at an epoch when 
Beaumarchais was thirty. five years of age; thus, the 
supposition of his ever having studied the veterinary 
art falls to the ground of itself. We must, therefore, 
conclude from the information given by Gudin that 
there existed circA 1742, at Alfort, some educational 
establishment having no connection either with the 
university or with the Society of Jesus, and where 
Beaumarchais' father must have placed his son. 
However, some letters of the latter throw consider- 
able doubts on the truth of this hypothesis ; in one he 
speaks of his walks about Paris on the outdoor holi- 
days, which would seem to indicate that he was in 
some college in the capital, unless, indeed, he had' 
been previously recalled from Alfort; in another 
letter written to Mirabeau in 1790, and which we 
shall quote in its proper place, Beaumarchais nar- 
irates how at the age of twelve, when about to 
receive his first communion, be was taken to the 
convent of the Minimes, which then existed in the 
wood of Vincennes, where he took a violent fancy 
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to an old monk^ who lectured him at great lengthy 
seasoning his sermon^ however^ with a succalent 
repast. ^^ I used to hasten there/^ adds Beaumarchais, 
'^ every holiday/' This is somewhat at variance^ per- 
haps^ with the assertion of .Gudin. Nevertheless, it 
might still be argued that the little scholar used to 
come from Alfort to Paris on holidays, and that he 
passed through the wood of Yincennes on his way to 
the Bue St. Denis, lliis, however, seems positive, that 
Beaumarchais' stay at school or college was of very 
short duration — ^he left at thirteen years of age. I 
have found among his papers a curious document, 
which confirms this fact, and which, in addition, 
places us in a position to pronounce upon the state 
of intellectual and moral culture of which, at the age 
of thirteen, the future dramatist was possessed. Thir- 
teen years of age I — exactly the age of *' Cherubino !'' 
An ingenious, but sometimes adventurous philo- 
logist, M. Genin, affirms that the character of '' Che- 
rubino^' is not an original creation, but is borrowed 
from one of the prettiest romances of the middle 
ages, "Le Petit Jehan de Saintre^' — '^Little John 
of Saintre."* He even goes the length of saying that 
Count Almaviva's page is but a copy of Le Petit Jehan, 
I am not of opinion that Beaumarchais had ever 
read the '' Petit Jehan,*' at least in the crabbed text 

* Des variations du langage Fran9ais depois le Xllme si^e, par 
F. G^nin, p. 369, 
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of Antonio de Isi Sale^ who was very little known in i 
the eighteenth century. If he was acquainted with 
this novels he could only have known it through the 
extract *mad^ from it by Tressan^ and which was pub- 
lished for the first time in 1780, in the "Library of 
Romances.^^ It is indeed possible that Tressan*s book 
may have given the author of the " Marriage of Figaro'' 
the idea of representing a page in love with a lady of 
quality ; but independently of this general analogy, I 
can see no resemblance between the timid damoisel 
of the fifteenth century, whose secret the Dame des 
belles cousines has so much trouble in extracting, who 
has so much need of encouragement although he is " al* 
ready sixteen and three months,'' and the pert scape- 
grace of the eighteenth century, who when only thirteen 
makes love to Susanna, Fanchette, and even to old 
•MarcelinQ, simply, as he says, "because she is a wo- 
man," and who would very readily make love to his 
godmother herself if she would only throw aside a little 
of her dignity.* Cherubino, in spite of his middle-age 
costume, is essentially modem, and has unmistakeably 
the stamp of the period in which the character appeared. 
In order to create this character, which is that of a 

* Although, in oonsequeifoe of the extreme. cpniplMsanoe of the 
Dame des belUa cousines, litHe Jehan beoomes more guilty than Che- 
rubino, he begins by being far more innocent; I- look in vain for the 
similarity which Monsieur Qenin declares to exist between the story 
of La Sale and the ''Marriage of Figaro:" there is no resemblance 
between the scenes, any more than between the characters. 
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precocious^ witty, and tolerably impertinent ..boy, 
Beaumarchais had no need to go back to the fifteenth 
century; it was sufficient for him to consult his own 
recollections, and to represent himself . at" the : age .of 
thirteen, for he was quite the original of the. page in 
the '^ Marriage of Figaro,'' at least as far as concerns 
his moral nature. 

The first production which came from the pen of 
the real Cherubino is a letter in a mixture' of prose 
and verse, ^written by Beaumarchais atthe age.of 
thirteen, to his two sisters in Spain... This. produc- 
tion is doubly interesting, from the fact of its bearing 
the comments of the author at sixty-six.years of ,age« 
A general observation by Beaumarchais, the old man, 
explains the letter of Beaumarchais, the young boy^ 
in these words :— 

" First literary and absurd prodaction, by a ' scamp of 
thirteen, who was just leaving. school^ to -his two sisters .who 
had recently gone to Spain.' According to the custom at public 
schools, I had been more occupied with Latin verses than with 
the rules of French versification. A man has always to re- 
commence his education on getting free from' the pedants. 
This was copied by my poor sister Julie, who was between 
eleven^nd tw;elve years of age, and in whose papers I find it 
after more than fifty years. 

" Prairial, An. VI. (May, 1798).'*' 

This. remark of Beaumarchais is intended as an 
excuse for all inaccuracies which occur in his French 
verses.' T doubt' whether the pupil ever made much 
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progress in Latin poetry^ althongh at a later period he 
appears rather prodigal of Latin quotations in his 
imtings. However^ to appreciate the astonishing 
precocity of intellect and sentiment which is shown in 
this letter, the reader should not forget that it comes 
firom a child > of thirteen^ and from a child whose 
regular education had been somewhat neglected. 

** Dame Gtiilbert et oompagnie* 
J'ai re^u la lettre polie 
Qui par yous nre fut adress^ 
Et je me sens I'&me presage 
D'une tellereoomuussance, 
Qu'en Espagne tout comme en France 
Je Tons aime de tout mon ecsur 
Et tiens k un tr^s-grand homieur 
D'etre Yotre ami, Totre frdre 
Songez k moi k la pri^e. 

*' Your letter has given me the greatest pleasure, and has 
rescued me from' a dull feeling of melancholy which had 

* Dame Qnilbert and ftiends, 
I have received the polite letter . 
Which was addressed to me by you. 
And I fed my sonl moved 
By so much gratitude 
That in Spun as in France 
I love yon with aU my heart. 
And hold it a very great honour 
To be your fHend and brother, 
Thmk of me at your prayers. 
(It will be remembered that Madame Qoilbert was Beanmarchaia' 
eldest aster.) 
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Oppressed me for some time, and which was renderiog mj 
life a burden. I can say with tmth : — 

Que sonvent il me prend envie 
D'aller an bout de rnniTers, 
Eloign^ des hommes pervers 
Passer le reste de ma vie I* 

'' The news I received &om jou begins to shed a little light 
on my misanthropic condition ; whilst diverting my mind, th^ 
easy and amusing style of Lisettef changes my black dispo- 
sition insensibly into a soft languor, so that without giving 
up my notion of retirement, it appears to me that a compa- 
nion of a different sex could not fail to throw a charm over 
my existence. 

A ce projet Tesprit se monte, 

Le OGBur s'y trouve aussi son compte, 

Et, dans oes ehftteaux en Espagne, 

Youdrait avoir gente eompagne 

Qui joignit k-mille agr^ments 

De Tesprit et des traits charmants ; 

Beau corsage k couleur d'ivoire, 

Des ses yeux stirs de leur victoire, 

Tels qu*on en voit en toi Guilbert. 

Jh lui voudrais cet air ouvert, 

Oette taille fine et bien faite 

Qu'on remarque dans la Lisette ; 
Je lui voudrais de plus la fraicheur de Fanchon,^ 
Car, comme bien savez, quand on prend du galon. . . 

* Often I am seized with a deore 
To go to the end of the miivene, 
Far away from perverse men. 
To pasd the rest of my life, 
t Beamnarchais' second saster, ClavijVs betrothed, 
X At this project my imagination takes flight, 

I 

My heart is also interested in it, 
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« 



But for fear yon sKonld reproach me with looking too 
xnmch at the. physical side, and neglecting positiye advan- 
tages for passing charms, I will add that-^ 

* " Je Yondrais qn'ayec tant de grftoe 
EUe eiit Tesprit de la B^cassef 
Un certain go^t ponr la paresse 
Qn'on reproche k Tonton sans cesse 

And in its castles in the air 
Would not be without its gentle companion. 
Who should join to a thousand delights 
Wit and charming features ; 
A beautiftil bust, the colour of ivory. 
Those eyes which are sure of their victory. 
Such as you possess, my Quilbert. ' 
I should wish her to have that frank expressioD, 
That slender and well-made figure, 
Which we remark in Lisette; 

I should also wish her to have the freshness of Fanchon, 
Tor as you know, &c. 
(Fanchon was Beaumarchais' third sister.) 

* I should wish that with all this grace 
She might have the wit of la B^casse. 
A certain taste for idleness 
With which Tonton is incessantly reproached 
Would be sufficiently becoming to my Iris ; 
In my retirement, troubled by no cares, 
We should pass our days in idleness and love, 
f The name of la hSccuw, in the second line, is given by antiplununs 
to Julie, the fourth and wittiest of the sisters ; hScaue — literally 
woodcock — ^being here used as a synonym of goose. Tonton^ in 
the fourth line, is the fifth sister, who was afterwards Madame de 
Miron. 
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A mon Iris si^nit ssms, 
DsDs mon i^nit oik, jamais occup^ 
Nous paaserims le jour ^ ne rien faiie, 
Ia nuit k Dona aimer, mOk Dotoe ordiiiaire.'* 

** Bsl wkai madnfiiw on my part to talk to yoa about my 
r cTcric s . I do not know whetiier it is on aooonnt of their 
with 70a that I do so ; but rereries oonoeming the 
shore dl things ! I, who ought to detest eyeiything that 
wears a pettieoat, for the eril the nee has done me.* Bat, 
patifBfr, I sm now out oi thdr power ; the best pLin is nerer 
to get into it again.** 

The rest of the epistle is not in the most delicate 
taste, and it ewen contains passages which it would 
be difScult toqnote, and which snffidenily justiiy 
the q^thet of scamp, as applied by Beaomarchais to 
himself, an epithet which he also applies to Cherabino 
in the pre&oe to the '^Marriage of Figaro.''. What 
I have said is, I think, sufficient to establish relation- 
ahip between the boys of Count Almayiva and the 
son of Caion the watchmaker. The child was in his 
thiiteenth year when his &ther interrupted his 
stndies, in order to direct his attention altogether to 
watchmaking. Under his tuition he learnt to make 
watches, to measwre time^ as he said in after life. We 

* On the Bobjeet of this paaange^ written when he was thirteen 
jMis old, Beamnardiais adds in a note : ** I had been in lore with a 
thooghtleas gii]» who l aug h ed at me ftr my yooth, and had just got 
married. I wanted at the time to kOl myself" Thet<meof this letter, 
howerer, indicates that there was not much to be feared from his at- 
taidc of amorous despair. 
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sliall^ indeed^ see that an exact calculation of time 
and circumstances was always one of the principal 
elements of his power and success. 

In the meanwhile it may be imagined that the 
Cherubino of the Bue St. Denis had rather a wild 
time of it^ and that the watchmaker's apprentice 
became the model of all others. With a violent pas- 
sion for music^ which made him neglect his profes- 
sion^ he combined other less innocent tastes^ and old 
M. Caron had some trouble in softening down his 
impetuous and somewhat dissolute disposition. In 
one of the numerous pamphlets^ which during the 
period of his opulence and celebrity were flying inces- 
santly . about him^ he is represented at the age of 
eighteen as driven out of his father's house, and pur- 
suing the profession of a juggler. That, however, 
was simply an invention. The only true part of the 
story. is his expulsion from his father's house, 
although, at the same time, this expulsion was only 
intended to be a temporary one. Old M. Caron not 
being able to do anything with his son, decided one 
day to resort to strong measures;. he pretended to 
turn him out of the house, but without throwing him 
on his own resources; for young Caron was at once 
received by certain relations and friends, who were in 
the secret of the father's plans. He wrote letters 
of the most supplicatory kind to his father, who, how- 
ever, resisted for some time. At last, when he 
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thouglit the lesson had been sufficiently severe/ he 
allowed himself to be overcome by his wife's entrea- 
ties, and those of the sisters^ cousins^ and friends of 
the exile. A treaty of peace was concluded between 
him and his son, on the subjoined conditions, which 
will give some idea of the influence which was 
still exercised in the eighteenth century by the heads 
of families and professions, while they will at the 
same time enable the reader to form a correct idea of 
the faults which had been committed by the young 
apprentice. The following is the letter in which the 
father informs his son that he may return to the house. 

" I have read and re-read your last letter. M. Cottin* has 
also shown me the one yon sent to him. The letters appear 
reasonable ; the sentiments to which yon give utterance would 
meet with my unlimited admiration if I conld only look upon 
them as durable, for I take it for granted that they are 
expressed with sincerity. Your great misfortune consists in 
having entirely lost my confidence ; however, the fHendship 
and regard which I entertain for the three estimable friends, to 
whose intervention you have had recourse, and the gratitude I 
owe them for the kindness they have shown you, induce me to 
give my consent in spite of myself, although I am convinced 
that there are four chances to one against your fulfilling you^ 
promises. Accordingly, you see what an irremediable evil ilr 
would be for your reputation if I had to send you away 
again. 

" Understand, then, on what conditions you are to return. 
I must have a full and entire submission to my wishes, and 
marked respect in words, actions, and behaviour. Bemember, 

• A Banker, who was a friend and relative of the Caron fkmily. 
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that if jou do not exert yourself as much to please me as you 
liaye done to gain the good will of my Mends, you will have 
proved nothing, absolutely nothing,, and will only have 
worked against yourself. I wish not only to be obeyed and 
respected, but I wish you to think beforehand of what Tiill 
be likely to please me. 

" As regards your mother, who has urged me twentj times 
during the last fortnight to take you back, I shall wait for a 
priyate conrersation with you to make you understand how 
much affection and solicitude you owe to her. These, then, 
are to be the conditions of my receiving you :— 

" 1. You shall make nothing, sell nothing, cause nothing 
to be made or sold, directly or indirectly, except on my ac- 
count ; and you must no longer give way to the temptation 
of appropriating to yourself anything which belongs to me ; 
you must have nothing, absolutely nothing, but what I give 
you ; you must receive neither watches nor anything else to 
repair, under no matter what pretext, for no matter what 
friend, without giving me notice of it ; you must never under- 
take anything without giving me due notice ; you must not 
even sell an old key without accounting to me for it. 

" 2. You must get up in the summer at six o'clock, and in 
the winter at seven ; you must work until supper-time with- 
out repugnance; at whatever I give you to do you must 
employ the talents which Heaven has bestowed upon you, 
entirely with a view to becoming celebrated in your profession. 
Hemember, that it will be shameful and dishonourable for you 
to occupy a low position in it, and that if you do not occupy 
the highest, you will deserve no sort of respect ; the love of 
so fine a profession ought alone to penetrate your heart and 
occupy your mind. 

" 3. You must go to no. more supper-parties, nor go out at 
all in the evening ; such amusements are dangerous for you ; 
but, I consent to your dining with your friends on Sundays 
and holidays, on condition that I always know where you are 
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going, and that you are always at home before nine. J 
commend you at the present moment never to ask permis- 
sion to break through this article, and I should advise yofa 
not to do so of your own accord. 

"4. You must give up your unhappy music altogether, 
and, above all, must forsake the company of young men, for 
I will not allow you to associate with one of them. These 
two things have been your ruin. However, in considera- 
tion of your weakness, I will allow you a violin and a flute, 
yy but on the express condition that you only play them on 
working days after supper, and never in the day time, and 
that you do so without disturbing the tranquillity of the 
neighbours and my own.* 

" 5. I shall avoid sending you out as much as possible ; 
but, in case I should be obliged to do so by my business, 
remember that I shall never accept any insuficient excuse 
for your delays ; you know beforehand how much they would 
annoy me. * 

" 6. I shall allow you your board and eighteen francs a 
month, which will give you pocket-money, and enable you by 
degrees to pay your debts. It would not suit your disposi- 
tion, and it would be unbecoming on my part, to make you 
pay for your board, and to credit you with the value of your 
work. If you devote yourself, as you ought to do, to the in- 
terests of my business, and if you obtain any orders by means 
of your own talents, I will give you a quarter share in the 
profit of whatever work you are instrumental in bringing ; 

* What an excellent man was old M. Caron! Is there anindividml 
in Paris lufficiently unfortunate to be under the same roof with 
several pianos, who ever met with a father of a fiunily so solicitouB 
above everything for the tranquillity of the neighbours ? Old M. 
Caron little thought, however, that his son's passion for music, which 

I appeared to him under so fiital an aspect, was destined to be iar more 

I profitable to him than watchmaking. 
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yon know mj disposition, and you must be aware from your 
own experience that I do not like to yield to another person 
in generosity ; entitle yourself, then, to receive more from me 
than I have promised ; but, remember that henceforth I set 
no value on words, I reckon actions alone. 

"If my conditions suit you, if you consider yourself 
capable of executing them in good faith, accept them, and 
sign your acceptance at the foot of this letter, which you are 
to send back to me ; and in this case assure M. Faignon of 
my esteem and gratitude : tell him that I will do myself the 
honour to take dinner with him to-morrow, and prepare to 
return with me, and resume a place which I thought you could 
not have occupied so soon, if you ever did so at all." 

Conformably to the paternal commands^ young 
Caron writes on the same piece of paper the follow- 
ing declaration :-— 

''Monsieur. and honoured Father, — I sign aU your condi> 
tions in the full intention of executing them, with the assist- 
ance of the Lord ; but how sadly all this recalls to me the 
time when these conditions and laws were far from being ne- 
cessary to make me do my duty.* It is just that I should 
suffer humiliation, which I have really deserved ; and if this, 
and my good conduct, can induce you to give me back your 
kindness and affection, I shall be only too happy. In faith of 
which I sign all that is contained in the above letter. ', 

" A. Caeok, fils.'* 

* Cherubino, at the age of eighteen imploring the (uHstanee of the 
Lord, in order to soften down the severity of his &ther, is in itself a 
good piece of eomedy, particularly as the young scape-grace lets out 
in the next sentence his annoyance at being treated, as ^he considers, 
like a child; but, taking it all and all, there is a tone of sincere respect 
in this letter which is not very common in the present day. 

a2 
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This stroke of authority produced its effect; yonng 
Caron felt his honour at stake^ gave himself up entirely 
to the study of watchmakings and by way of proving 
to his father that he was capable of attaining the 
highest position in his art, at the age of twenty he 
had already discovered a new system of escapement ^ 
for watches. A watchmaker, then celebrated, named 
Lepaute, to whom he had communicated his inven- 
tion, undertook to appropriate it, and announced it as 
his own in a number of the " Mercure,'^ dated Sep- 
tember 1753. He flattered himself that he could 
easily deal with an obscure young man; but this 
young man was one of those vigorous and tenacious 
dispositions who do not let go their hold very easily. 
We have beneath our eyes the principal documents 
relating to the lawsuit to which this dispute gave rise, 
and which formed the commencement of his fortune 
and celebrity. As soon as Lepaute^s announcement 
appeared, young Caron wrote the following letter to 
the " Mercure," and it was printed in the number for 
December 1753, from which I extract it. It is the 
first communication made by Beaumarchais to the 
public, and has never been reproduced. 

" I read* Sir, with the greatest astomshment, in your nmn- 

* '*The 'eacapement' is "that part of a watch or dock by which 
the dicohting motion of the wheels is conyerted into a vibrating one, 
as that of the pendnfann in a dock or the balance of a^ watch." — 

VITSBSTBB. 
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ber for September 1753, that M. Lepante, watchmaker to 
the Luxembourg, announces as his inyention a new escape- 
ment for watches and clocks, which he says he has had the 
honour of presenting to the king and the Academy. 

" It is too important, for the sake of truth and my own re- 
putation, that I should claim this invention, and not remain 
silent on the subject of a breach of faith. 

" It is true that on the 23rd of last July, in the joy pro- 
duced by my discovery, I had the weakness to intrust this 
escapement to M. Lepaute, that he might make use of it in 
a clock which M. de Julienne had ordered from him, and the 
inside of which he assured me would be seen by no one, as 
he was fitting it up with his pneumatic winding apparatus, 
and would alone have the key. But could I imagine that 
M. Lepaute would ever think fit to appropriate this escape- 
ment, which, as I show, had been confided to him under a 
pledge of secrecy I 

" I do not wish to take the public by surprise, nor to induce 
it to take my side on the strength of my simple statement, 
but I earnestly beg it not to give any credit to M. Lepaute's 
assertions, until the Academy has decided between us, and 
determined which of us is the author of the new escapement. 
M. Lepaute seems to wish to avoid discussion ; he declares 
that his escapement, which I have not seen, bears no 
resemblance to mine ; but from what he says in his announce- 
ment I imagine that it is exactly like it in principle ; and that, 
if the commissioners whom the Academy may appoint to hear 
our contradictoiy statements find any difierence in them, it 
will be found to proceed merely from some faults in construc- 
tion in his machinery, which will help to expose the theft. 

" I do not publish any of my proofs ; it is necessary the 
commissioners should hear them for the first time in all their 

a 

force; so that, whatever M. Lepaute may say or write against me, 
I shall maintun a profound silence until the Academy has been 
made acquainted with the matter, and pronounced its decision. 
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** The jadiciouB public will be kind enough to Wait until 
then. I hope for this fayour from its justness, and from the 
patronage which it accords to the arts. I renture to flatter 
myself. Sir, that you will consent to insert this letter in your 
next paper. 

" Caboit the Younger, Watchmaker, Eue St. Denis, 
near St. Catherine's. 
" Paris, Nov. 15th, 1753." 

Lepaute replied with a letter, in which, after call- 
ing attention very complacently to his various talents, 
his high connexions, and his numerous orders, he 
tried to crush young Caron in his obscurity beneath 
the weight of a certificate, signed by three Jesuits 
and th^ Chevalier de la Morli^re. Thereupon came 
a fresh letter from Beaumarchais in the month of 
January 1754, in which he appeals again to more 
competent judges and to the Academy of Sciences. 
The dispute having made a certain noise, the Count 
of St. Florentin, minister of the king^s household, did 
in fact call upon the Academy of Sciences to decide 
between these two watchmakers. Beaumarchais' ad- 
dress to the Academy, of which I possess the minute^ 
contains the following fragment, which is curious 
from the solemn and respectful tone with which the 
young watchmaker speaks of his profession, like a 
worthy pupil of his father, 

"Instructed I have been by my father from the age of 
thirteen, in the art of watchmaking; and animated by his 
example and advice to occupy myself seriously in endeavour- 
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ing to perfect the art, it wiU not appear surprifling that when 
only nineteen I tried to distinguifih myself in it, and to entitle 
myself to the esteem of the public. Escapements were the 
first objects of my attention. To do away with their existiog 
defects, simplify them» and perfect them ; such was the aim 
which excited my ambition. My enterprise was doubtless a 
rash one : so many great men, whom the application of an 
entire life will probably not render me capable of equalling, 
had worked at it without ever arriving at the point so much 
desired, that I ought not to have flattered myself I should 
ever succeed. But youth is presumptuous ; and shall I not be 
excusable, gentlemen, if your approbation crowns my work P 
But what would be my grief if M. Lepaute succeeded in 
taking from me the glory of a discovery which you had 
erowned. * * * I say nothing of the insults which M. Lepaute 
writes and circulates against my father and myself. Such 
things generally indicate a desperate cause, and I know that 
they always cover their originator with disgrace. For the 
present, gentlemen, it will be sufficient for me if your judg- 
ment secures to me the glory which my adversary wishes to 
deprive me of, and which I hope to receive from your justice 

and enlightenment. 

" Gabon the Younger." 

The Academy of Sciences appointed two commis- 
sioners to examine into the question^ and at the end of 
their report, which is very long, and which I will 
not inflict on the reader — decided the matter in 
favour of young Caron^ in the following words : — 

JExtractfrom the JStegisters of the Boyal Academy of Sciences, 

February 23, 1754. 

" MM. Camus and Montigny, who were appointed com- 
missioners foir examining into the question which had arisen 
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between MM. Caron and Lepaute on the subject of an es- 
capement, which they both claim to have invented, and the 
decision of which had been referred by the Count de St. Plo- 
rentin to the Academy of Sciences, having made their report, 
the Academy have decided that M. Caron must be looked upon 
as the real author of the new watch escapement, and that M. 
Lepaute only imitated this invention ; that the clock escape- 
ment presented to the Academy on the 4th August by M. 
Lepaute, is a natural consequence of the watch-escapement 
invented by M. Caron ; that in its application to clocks, this 
escapement is inferior to that of Graham ; but that for watches 
it is the most perfect yet invented, although it is at the sa)nd 
time the most difficult to make. 

" The Academy confirmed this decision in its meetings of 
the 20th and 23rd of February, in faith of which I have deli- 
vered the present certificate to M. Caron, with a copy of the 
report, conformably with the result of the decision of the 
2nd of March. 

" Paris, March 4th, 1754. 

" (Signed) Gband-Jsak de Fouchy, 
" Perpetual Secretary of the Eoyal Academy 

of Sciences." 

Thus ended Beaumarchais' first suit which he gained, 
as he was destined to gain so many others. This one 
having given the young artist a certain notoriety, he 
took care to cultivate it; and a year afterwards, with 
the apparent view of doing justice to another watch- 
maker, named Romilly^ he addressed to the '^ Mer- 
cure^' a letter containing the following ingenious 

species of '' puflf " for himself: — 

" Paris, June 16, 1756. 

" Sir, — I am a yoxmg artist, who have only the honour of 

being known to the public by the invention of a new escape- 
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ment for watches, which the Academy has honoured with its 
approbation, and which the journals spoke of last year. This 
success has decided me to remain a watchmaker, and I limit 
all my ambition to acquiring a thorough knowledge of my 
art. I have nerer looked with an envious eye on the produc- 
tions of my fellow watchmakers— this letter proves it ; but 
Tuifortunately I cannot, without impatience, see, myself de- 
prived of those slight advantages which study and persever- 
ance have enabled me to gain. It was my warmth of tem- 
perament, of which I am afraid age does not cure me, that 
made me defend with so much ardour the legitimate claim 
which I had to my own invention of the escapement, when it 
was disputed about eighteen months since * * * 

** I take advantage of this opportunity to reply to some ob- 
jections which have been made to my escapement in various 
publications. It has been said that when this escapement is 
used, the watches cannot be made either fiat or small, which, 
if it were true, would render the best escapement known veiy 
inconvenient." 

Some teclinieal details follow^ after which Beau- 
marchais concludes in the^e words : — 

" By this means I make watches as flat as can be desired, 
flatter than they have ever yet been made, whDe this advantage 
does not in any way diminish their goodness. The first of these 
simplified watches is in the hands of the king ; his Majesty has 
worn it a year, and is very pleased with it. If the first objec- 
tion can be answered by facts, the second can be replied to in 
the same manner. I had the honour to present Madame de 
Pompadour, a few days since, with a watch in a ring, of this 
new and simplified make — the smallest which has ever been 
constructed ; it is only four lines and a half in diameter, and two- 
thirds of a line in height between the plates. To render the 
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thing more convenient, I hare inbctitated for the nsnal key a 
hoop all round the dial plate, from which a little hook stands 
oat ; hy pnlling this hook with the nail, about two-thirds ronnd 
the dial plate, you wind np the watch, and it goes thirty 
hoars. Before taking it to Madame de Pompadour, I saw 
that it corresponded exactly with my clock which marks the 
seconds for fire days. Accordingly with my escapement, and 
my mode of construction, excellent watches can be made as 
flat and as small as may be thought fit 

" I have the honour, &c. 
" Cabok the Younger, Watchmaker to the King." 

This letter and signature prove that young Caron 
has already made a certain progress : instead of sign- 
ing himself '^ Watchmaker*' simply^ he now signs 
" Watchmaker to the King.^' He has his entries to 
the Ch&teau of Versailles^ not as a musician, which has 
been often stated^ but, in the first instance, as watch- 
maker to the king, princes, and princesses. In order 
to show thoroughly what his position was at the time, 
we will quote another passage from a letter written 
by him to one of his cousins who was a watchmaker 
in London, dated July 31, 1754: — 

" I hare at last delivered the watch to the king, by whom 
I was fortunate enoung to be recognized at once ;* and who 
remembered my name. His Majesty commanded me to wind 

* This passage mdtcates that Beamnarcbais had already seen Loms 
XY. ; on what occasion I cannot say, but, donbtless, in the capacity 
of watchmaker, and probably after his victory oyer Lepaute before the 
Academy of Sciences. 
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it up, and explain it to all the conitierB who were at the levSe, 
and never did his Majesty receive any artist with so much 
kindness : he wished to understand every detail. It was then 
that I had occasion to offer you many thanks for the 
microscope, which every one considered admirable. The king 
made use of it to examine the watch in Madame de Pom- 
padour's ring, which is only four lines in diameter, and 
which was much admired, although it is not finished. The 
king asked me to make him a repeater, in the same style on 
which I am at present engaged. All the courtiers follow the 
example of the kmg, and each one wishes to be attended to 
first. I have also made Mademoiselle Yictoire a curious little 
clock, in the style of my watches, which the king wished to 
make her a present of: it has two dials, and shows the time 
whichever way you look at it. • * • Eemember, my dear 
cousin, that this is a yoimg man whom you have taken under 
your patronage, and who, through your kindness, hopes to 
become a member of the Society of London. What obliga- 
tions I should be under to you, if you would occupy yourself 
about it with your friends." 

Here finishes the first period of Beaumarehais^ 
life. He is as yet only a young watchmaker; but 
this young watchmaker can at the same time distin- 
guish himself in his art^ assert his own position^ and 
defend himself. His first step in his profession is a 
discovery^ and his first polemical essay is a triumph 
over an adversary who is apparently a much more re- 
doubtable person than himself. The position of 
Beaumarchais is about to be altered^ but his qualities 
will remain the same. A woman's love is about to 
open suddenly a new career before him, for which he 
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did not seem to have been made : in it be will exbibit 
tbat mixttue of perspicacity, energy, elasticity, and 
obstinacy, wbicb characterize bim; and in a more 
vast and more elevated spbere we sball recognize the 
clever combatant whose first straggle and first triumph 
we have just narrated. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BEAITMABCHAIS' APPEARANCE AT COURT. — COTTRT TITLES. 

THE CONTROLLER OF THE PANTRT. — BEAUMAR* 

CHAIS' FIRST MARRLIGE. — HIS POSITION WITH '^ MES- 
DAMES DE FRANCE.^' — THE INEXPERT WATCHMAKER. 

A DUEL WITHOUT SECONDS. — A DEBT OF HONOUR. 

— BEAUMARCHAIS^ LITERARY EDUCATION. 

Until the age of twenty-four, yomig Caron's ambi* 
tion was Umited to selling large numbers of watches 
to the king, the princes, and the courtiers. How did 
he obtain the idea of stepping over the boundary which 
separated him from the aristocracy, and becoming 
a noble ? This is the proper place for introducing an 
unpublished sketch by Gudin, which appears to have 
been made from life. ''As soon as Beaumarchais ap- 
peared at Versailles, the women were struck with his 
lofty stature, his slender and elegant figure, the regu- 
larity of his features, his bright animated complexion, 
his confident bearing, that air of command which 
seemed ta raise him above all who surrounded him, 
and finally, with that involuntary ardour which he 
exhibited on their appearance.'' 

It is easy to see from this portrait that mo- 
desty was never the prevailing characteristic of 
Beaumarchais' physiognomy, and that if he was 
calculated to please the ladies of the period, who 
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were rather fond of the kind of beauty depicted 
to us by Gudin. he must on the other hand have 
had less success with the men^ and have obtained 
at an early period that reputation for coxcombry 
which may be said to have been the cause of all the 
bad feeling exhibited towards him. This animosity 
interfered with his own tranquillity and with his re- 
putation^ and made him exclaim in one of his old Me- 
morials against Goezman: '^But if I was a coxcomb^ 
does it follow that I was an ogre V^ 

However^ in 1755, young Caron being nothing but a 
watchmaker, was not in a position to make the cour- 
tiers who ordered watches from him take umbrage. 
He began then by reaping the benefits of his good looks, 
withorut in the first instance experiencing any of their 
ill efiects. A lady, who had seen him at Versailles, 
called upon him in Paris, at his shop, in the Rue St. 
Denis, on the pretext of bringing him a watch to re- 
pair. She was not exactly a noble lady, she was the 
wife of an officer of the king'^s pantry, contrdleur de 
la bouche, or, to be more dignified and more exact, of 
a cordrdleur clerc d^office de la maison du roi, who, 
by the way, had the same Christian name as Beau- 
marchais, being called Pierre Augustin Franquet. 
The office held by the husband was one of the thou- 
sand functions attached to the court, which our kings 
used to create formerly, when they were in want of 
money, and which, when they had once been sold. 
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could be transmitted by the holder to heirs or to 
other purchasers^ if the prince gave his consent. It is 
with reference to this that Montesquieu says in his 
'' Lettres Persanes/* " The King of France has no gold 
mines like the King of Spain^ his neighbour ; but he 
has £ar greater wealth in the vanity of his subjects, 
which is more inexhaustible than any mine. He has 
been known to undertake or continue a war without 
any resources but the titles of honour which he had 
to sell^ and^ owing to a miracle of human conceit^ his 
troops were paid^ his towns fortified^ and his fleet 
equipped." Those who would wish to form an idea of 
the immense variety of these court places^ have only 
to consult one of the almanacks which were pub- 
lished before the Revolution, under the title of *' Al- 
manac de Versailles :" they will find all sorts of bur- 
lesque offices, such as CravaUtyer in Ordinary to the 
King, or Captain of the Greyhounds of the Chamber, 
which had probably cost more money than they gave 
work to the holders.* 

• In the " Etat de la France" for 1749, (vol. i. p. 273) there is a 
whole chapter entitled, " Greyhounds of the Chamber." The certain is 
M. Zachaire, de Y aasan, and Michel de Y assan, his son, is his appointed 
successor. He receives 2466 francs for his wages. There are also 
three valets and guards attached to the Greyhounds of the Chamber. 
There are, moreover, the little dogs of the Kin^s Cfhamber, who are 
under the care of M. Antoine, that gentleman receiving 1446 francs 
as wages, besides 200 francs for his livery. The pastry cook of the king 
has to provide seven biscuits a-day for his Majesty's little dogs. 
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The oontiollery whose wife had taken notice of 
Beanmarchais, was Yery old and infiim. The wife 
herself was no longer in the Uoom of ]^oaih. It ap- 
pears firom one of Beanmarchais' notes, that she was 
six years' older than himsdf^ and consequently^ in 
1755, she was thirty; but she was still yery beaotifuly 
and when she came blnshingly with her watch to 
Beanmarchais, there was no need to teU him to bring 
it back liimaftlf " The young artist/' says Gudin, 
'^ politely claimed the honour of bringing back the 
watch as soon as he had repaired it. Tlus events 
which appeared an ordinary one^ had an effect on his 
lifcj and gave him a new existence/' 

At the end of some months^ M. Franquet confessed 
that his old age and infirmities prevented him from 
performing his functions as controller in a suitable 
manner, and that he could not do better than give up 
the place to young Caron, in consideration of an an- 
nuity which was guaranteed by the fSEither. 

With this new career open to him, the young 
watchmaker gave up his profession, and was invested 
with the functions of controller, by a royal patent, 
dated November 9, 1755.^ This, the first office at 



• The foDowing is an esskaud from the patent^ in which Bean- 
infliy>»i>ia 18 called Ckron only : — " On the part of the king. — To the 
grand-master of France, first master and ordinary masters of our hotel ; 
masters and controllen oi our pantry and acoonnt-room, greeting — 
On the good and trust- worthy report which has been made to ns, of 
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courts held by Beaumarcliais^ differed from the others 
so far that it was not absolutely a sinecure. Under the 
direction of the controller in ordinary of the royal 
mantle^ were sixteen clerks^ controllers of the pantry, 
who were employed every quarter, four at a time. 
Their functions are described as follows in the '^Etat de 
la France " for 1749 : '' They keep the ordinary and ex- 
traordinary books of the expenses of the king's house- 
hold, and have a voice and a seat in the bureau. They 
have six hundred francs in wages, of which they only 
receive four hundred and fifty, and liveries in kind, 
making altogether about 1600 francs. The control- 
lers are attached to the bureau on the days when the 
large staff is not carried ; they serve at the king's table 
with their swords by their sides, and place the dishes 
on the table with their own hands. Subordinately to 
the officers of the hotel and the other superior offi- 
cers, they direct the seven pantries of the palace, 

the honour of Rerre- Aagastin Caron, and of his zeal and affection for 
oar service ; on aooonnt of this we have this day appointed him, and by 
these presents flogned with onr hand do now appoint him to the office 
of one of the clerk-controllers of the pantry of onr household, left 
vacant by the resignation of Pierre- Angostin Franoquet, its last holder, 
to be possessed and exercised by him ; whereof he shall enjoy and use 
all the honours, authority, privileges^ freedom, liberties^ wagee^ 
rights, &c 

" Given at Versailles^ under the seal of our trusty November 
9, 1765. Louis. 

'And, lower down, by the king, 

Signed PhKlipfbaitz." 

H 



a.u.vi, AviTu tAvnu, 
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the officers of which owe them obedience in aQmatten 
relating to their fondions. They take thdr meals at 
the table of the masters of the hotel, or at that of the 
former grand-master. One of tiioee who are waiting 
on the king is also entitled to eat at the table of the 
almoners/^ In the rules drawn up for his honsehold in 
1681, by Lonis XIV ., and kept np by his sncoessorsy we 
find, in article 21, these directions: — " His Majesty's 
meat shall be carried in the following order : two of 
the guards shall march first, afterwards the nsher of the 
hall, the master of the hotel with Us staff, the gentle- 
man {ffentilhomme) serving as bread-bearer, the con- 
troller-general, the clerk controller of the pantry and 
those who carry the meat, the groom of the kitchen, the 
keeper of the plate, &;c/' Fancy the future anthor of 
the " Marriage of Figaro'' at his post, and in the exer- 
cise of his functions, with his sword at his side, walk- 
ing before His Majesty's meat preyiously to placing it 
himself on the table ! 

Two months after Beaumarchais' entrance at the 
court, on the third of January, 1756, the old man 
who had sold his place died of apoplexy ; and eleven 
months afterwards, on the 22nd November, 1756, 
young Caron married Francquet*s widow, whose 
maiden name was Marie Madeleine Aubertin. Then 
for the first time, in the beginning of 1757, he added 
to his own name that of Beaumarchais, which he was 
destined to render so celebrated. The manuscript of 
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Gudin tells us that this pretty name was borrowed from 
a very smatt fief helonpng to young Caion's wife. I 
do not know exactly where this very small fief was 
situate ; I am ignorant whether it was a fief servant, 
or Skfiefde haubert, or simply a fi^ of the imagina- 
tion : it is^ however^ certain that this event supplied 
the judge Goezman with the only tolerable piece of 
pleasantry, which his "Memorials against Beaumar- 
chais '^ contain^ where he says : ** M. Caron borrowed 
the name of Beaumarchais from one of his wives, and 
lent it to one of his sisters/' 

Although he called himself Monsieur de Beaumar- 
chais^ the young controller was not yet a noble : his 
little office did not cost enough to confer a title of 
nobility on the holder. It was not until five years 
afterwards, in 1761, when he had given 85,000 francs 
for the very noble and very useless office of secretary 
to the king, that he acquired the right to bear the 
name of his fisf, and to make, in 1773, the following 
remarkable reply to the Councillor Ooezman, who 
though a noble of very recent origin, was taunting 
him with being a plebeian : " I reserve for consultation 
the point whether I have not a right to complain of 
your searching into my family archives, and reminding 
people of my origin, which had been almost forgotten. 
Are you aware that I can already prove twenty years 
of nobility, and that this tit}e of nobility is really my 
own, on good parchment, sealed with the grand seal of 

h2 
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yellow wax? that it is not like that of a great many 
persons, uncertain, and to be taken on trust, and that 
no one would dare to deny my right to Wr—for I have 
the receipt I *' This sarcasm, which is thoroughly in 
the style of Beaumarchais, tells us more, with its 
comic insolence, than hosts of books could do of the 
degradation of the aristocratic principle in France at 
the approach of the rcTolution. 

The comfortable circumstances for which Beaumaiv 
chais was indebted to his first marriage did not last 
long ; in less than a year afterwards he lost his wife, 
who died on the 29th September, 1757, having been 
carried off yery rapidly by typhus fever* This coinci- 
dence of the death of an infirm old man being fol- 
lowed by that of a woman of thirty^-one, who had 
long been suffering from a disease of the lungs, and 
who was married to a young man of twenty-five, for 
whom she had conceived a violent passion; this coin- 
cidence was in itself, physiologically speaking, by no 
means an extraordinary one, and accordingly, in the 
first instance, no one noticed it. It was not until a 
later period, when the position of Beaumarchais had 
become sufficiently brilliant to excite envy, that the 
atrocious rumours of poisoning, so common in the 
eighteenth century, were circulated against him. 
When, by a deplorable fatality, after also losing his 
second wife, he found lymself engaged in a contest 
with adversaries who had no respect for anything, 
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these abominable calumnies assumed such a consist- 
ency^ that he had to undergo the pain of defending 
himself publicly from them^ by appealing to the four 
physicians who had attended his first wife, and the 
five who had attended his second, and to prove that 
the death of each of them, so far from enriching him, 
had left him without a farthing. The unpublished 
documents which I have before me fully confirm this 
assertion. 

Thus, to speak of his first marriage only, the author 
of the memorials against Goezman expresses himself 
as follows : " Owing to my not having deposited my 
marriage contract, the death of my first wife left me 
penniless in the strict sense of the word, overwhelmed 
with debts, with certain claims none of which I chose to 
follow up, in order to avoid having to go to law with 
relatives, of whom up to that period I could speak 
only in the highest terms." This delay with regard 
ta the registration of the contract is mentioned at the 
end of the contract itself; and the fact proves that 
young Beaumarchais thought so little of the probabili- 
ties of his wife dying, that he had not even taken the 
trouble to insure his own interests in case of her de- 
mise. Other documents prove that he gave back his 
wife's property, partly to the relatives of her first 
husband, and partly to her own brothers, who, for 
sixteen years after her death, remained on very good 
terms with their sister's husband. 
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This good understanding was not brooglit to an 
end nntil 1773^ at a period when the position of 
Beanmarchais, who was snrronnded by enemies and 
engaged in ruinons law proceedings^ seemed to invite 
all evil-minded persons to the destruction of his for- 
tune : it was then that one of the relatives of his first 
wife urged the others to combine against him and to 
declare themselves his creditors^ whereas they were 
in point of fact his debtors^ he having paid them 
more than their share when liquidating their claims 
upon his wife's property. After a series of law 
suits^ which lasted several years^ a final judgment 
declared them to be in his debt: then they began 
to write letters of supplication to Beanmarchais^ 
and, although they had probably helped to blacken 
his reputation^ faithful to his easy forgiving nature^ 
he made them a present of the debt. The above 
is the exact truth of the matter. As to the other 
points^ it will be sufl&cient, in order to defend the 
author of the ''Marriage of Figaro *' fix)m the infamous 
calumnies which will be founds in the course of this 
narrative, to have been directed against him, to show 
how he lived in the privacy of his family : it will be 
acknowledged at once, that such a man, as Voltaire 
said, could not be a poisoner, and the only thing left 
for our astonishment will be, that such perfidious and 
cruel attacks did not have the effect of altering the 
kindness and gaiety, of his natural disposition. 
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Thus, in beginning tbe world, Beaumarchais re- 
ceived from fate that mixture of good and bad ftr- 
tune which was to characterize his whole career^ and 
to keep his temper and wit continually on the stretch. 
The death of his fitat wife threw him back into a state 
of poverty^ but he had kept his trifling appointment 
at the court ; this gave him a footing there, and soon 
presented him with an opportunity of gaining allj and 
even more than, he had lost. 

The reader has not forgotten that, from his youth, 
he had had a passion for music ; he sang with taste, and 
was a good ^performer on the flute and harp. This 
latter instrument, which was then but little known in 
France,* was beginning to be much in vogue. Beau- 
marchais gave himself up to the study of the harp; he 
even introduced an improvement in the arrangement 
of the pedals, as he had previously improved the 
mechanism of the watch. The reputation which he 
had obtained as a harpist, in several drawing rooms at 
the court and in the city, soon reached the ears of 
'^ Mesdames de France,'^ the daughters of Louis XY • 
These four sisters, whose retired mode of life and 
pious habits formed a happy contrast with the latter 

* In Diderot^s letters to Mademoiselle Yoland, dated 1760, we read 
the following : — " I had been invited last week, by Count Ogrinski, to 
hear him play the harp. / was not eiequamted wUh Mif wHrummvt ; 
it most he one of the first invented by man. I like the harp» but still 
it is less pathetic than the mandore." 
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years of their fittber's reign^* sought to relieYe the 
mo&otony of their existence by devoting themselves 
to a variety of studies. We read^ in the Memoirs of 
Madame Campan, that the study of languages^ 
mathematiesy and even watchmaking, occupied their 
leisure hours in succession. They were especially 
fond of music: Madame Adelaide, for instance, 
played every instrument, from the horn to the Jew's 
harp. The reader will remember that Beaumarchais 
had already had occasion to make a clock of a new 
description for Madame Yictoire. When the princesses 
heard that the young watchmaker, who had become 
one of the controllers of the king's household, was re- 
markable for his talent on the harp, they desired 
to hear him. He continued to make himself both 
agreeable and useful : they expressed a wish to take 
lessons from him, but it was long before he became the 
oi^anizer of, and principal performer at, a family eon- 
cert which the princesses gave every week, and which 
was generally honoured with the presence of the King, 
the Dauphin, and the Queen Maria Leczinska, and 
to which only a very few persons were admitted. 

We need hardly say, that in this august society, 
where not only the dignity of supreme rank, but also 

* It is well known by what vnlgar nicknames Louis XV. used 
to obU his daughters in private life. He had named Mme. Yictoire 
Coche, Mme. Adelaide Loque, Mme. Sophie Qraille, and Mme. Louise 
Cfhiffe. 
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the purest virtue were represented by the queen and 
princesses^ the young artist threw aside the vapourish 
and affected airs which^ judging from Oudin's sketchy 
he must have possessed to a considerable extent. Khe 
was a little conceited^ he was intelligent to a much 
greater extent; and^ to conform to circumstances^ to 
adapt himself to the dispositions of those whom he 
wished to please^ was always one of his talents. 
Having lef); a shop to enter suddenly upon so lofty a 
sphere^ he was obliged to be constantly on his guard ; 
for his position was delicate^ perplexing, and sufficiently 
enviable to produce those bitter jea]pusies which are 
only found in courts and behind the scenes — in two 
kinds of theatres, each of which has the effect of 
exciting the bad passions of the human heart in the 
highest degree. He was neither a music-master, nor 
a servant, nor a noble ; and he gave lessons to the 
princesses without receiving any payment in return ; 
he either composed or purchased all the music they 
played : he was allowed to give evidence, not only of 
his talent, but also of his wit, in the private parties 
of the royal family, in which the principal object was 
to procure relief from the wearisomeness of etiquette, 
and in which the young and agreeable commoner 
could eclipse nobles of the highest descent. One day 
Louis XY ., being anxious to hear him play the harp, 
offered him his own arm-chair, and forced him to sit 
down in it in spite of his refusals. On another occa- 
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sion the daupbin^ with whose austere disposition 
Beaumarchais was acquainted, and to whom he accord- 
ingly addressed remarks^ which princes of that period 
were not accustomed tohear^ said of him^ " He is the 
only man who speaks the truth to me/' This wasr 
quite enough to set all the men who were suffering 
from wounded vanity against a musician who had 
attained so high a position^ and who a few years 
previously had been seen coining to court with 
watches to sell. Let us add, that this young Beau- 
marchais^ who was respectful, yielding, and obliging, 
to those in whose good intentions he had confidence, 
was never silent befcnre his declared enemies; that 
he replied with refined satire to expressions of 
contempt, which were not always free from coarse- 
ness; and that, favoured by all the attractions of 
youth, good looks, intelligence, and talent, he met 
even at Versailles with ladies who were not blinded 
by their aristocratic prejudices : finally, let it be 
remembered that modesty was not his forte, and it 
will be understood how at a very early period there 
was formed against him, what La Harpe calls very 
properly, a sort of secret and inveterate hatred, which 
aimed at nothing else than his utter ruin. First of 
all, he had to put up with all sorts of annoyances ; 
traps were laid in order to make him commit 
himself; he was the subject of impertinent re* 
marks, to meet which he had need of aU his energy 
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and presence of mind. The story of the watch is 
well known. A courtier, who had boasted that he 
would disconcert the prot^e of "Mesdames de 
IVance/' met him in the mj^t of a namerous group, 
just as he was coming out of the princesses' apart- 
ment arrayed in his court suit, and said, as he 
handed him a very fine watch : " Sir, as you under- 
stand watchmaking, I wish you would have the kind- 
ness to examine my watch; it is out of order.'' 
'^ Sir," replied Beaumarchais calmly, " since I have 
ceased to practise the art, I have become very in- 
expert." "Oh sir, do not refuse me the favour I 
ask." " Very well ; but I give you notice that I have 
become very awkward." Then, taking the watch, he 
opened it, raised it in the air, and pretending to 
examine it let it fall to the ground. Upon which he 
made a low bow to the proprietor of the watch, 
saying, "I had warned you, sir, of my extreme 
awkwardness." He then walked away, leaving the 
nobleman to pick up the remains of his watch. 

On another occasion, some one told Beaumarchais 
that the princesses had been informed that he lived on 
the worst terms with his father, and that they were 
very nmch displeased with him. Instead of refuting 
this calumny in a direct manner, he returned to 
Paris, and under the pretext of showing his father 
the ch&teau of Versailles, brought him back with him, 
took him everywhere, and made a point of meeting 
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the princesses several times while he was thus occu- 
pied. In the evening he presented himself to the 
princesses^ leaving his father in the ante-chaiaber. 
He was received very coqjly ; however, one of tliem 
asked him, from curiosity, with whom he had been 
walking about all day. " With my father,*' replied 
the young man. The princesses were astonished. 
An explanation naturally ensued, Beaumarchais 
solicited for his father the honour of being admitted 
to their presence, and the old watchmaker himself 
undertook to sound the praises of his son. The 
reader need not be told that he did so most satisfac- 
torily. 

It is said that Beaumarchais also fell into disgrace 
with the princesses, owing to an observation which 
would be made not by a coxcomb but by a fool. It is 
asserted that, on seeing a full-length portrait of 
Mademoiselle Adelaide playing the harp, he said 
before her, *^ There is only one essential thing absent 
from this picture, namely, the portrait of the master/' 
This absurd tale happens to have its origin in one of 
those ill-natured actions to which the young artist 
was constantly exposed. A fan had been oflTered to 
the princesses, on which they were represented at 
the little concert they were in the habit of giving 
every week, with all the persons who took part in it, 
except one ; the very person had been intentionally 
omitted, who in a musical point of view occupied 
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the first place^ that is to say^ Beaumarchais. The 
princesses^ when they showed him the fan, which he 
looked at with a smile^ themselves pointed out this 
ill-natured omission^ declaring they did not want a 
picture in which the painter had disdained to repre- 
sent their master. The jealousy which was excited 
by the princesses' protege was not confined to small 
calumnies, it extended as far as direct insult. Hav- 
ing been grossly insulted by a courtier^ whom the 
manuscript of Gudin and tbe unpublished correspond- 
ence, mention only as the Chevalier de C , Beau- 
marchais was obliged to look upon the affront as a 
challenge. 

*' They mounted their horses/' says Gudin, " and repaired' 
to the walls of Meudon, beneath which they fought. Beau- 
marchais had the sad good fortune to plunge his 'sword into 
the bosom of his adversary ; but when, on drawing it out, he 
saw the blood issue in a copious stream, and his enemy fall to 
the ground, he was seized with grief, and thought only of the 
best means of assistiag him. 

" He took his own handkerchief, and fastened it as best 
he could over the wound, so as to stop the blood, and prevent 
his former adversary from fainting. ' Fly !' said the latter, 
' fly, M. de Beaumarchais. You are lost if you are seen — ^if it 
becomes known that you have taken my life V * You must 
have help,* replied Beaomarchais ; ' I wiU obtain it for you.' 
He mounted his horse, hurried to the village of Meudon, 
asked for a surgeon, pointed out to him the place where the 
wounded man was lying, showed him the way to the spot, 
went off at full gallop, and came back to Paris to determine 
what he should do. 
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''His first care was to ascertaiii whether the Cheyalier de 
C— - was still alire. He had been remoyed to Paris, but his 
life was despaired of. He heard that the patient refiued to 
give up the name of the man who had woonded him so sererelj. 
' I have what I deserve/ he said. * To please persons for whom 
I had no esteem, I insulted an honest man who had neyer 
offlmded me in any waj.' 

*' His relatives and friends oonld get no answer from him 
during the eight days through which he lingered. He carried 
with him to the tomb the name of the person who had de- 
prived him of life, and left him with the eternal regret of 
having taken away the life of a man who was worthy of every 
esteem, who had been sufficiently generous to fear to com- 
promise him by the slightest indiscretion. 

" ' Ah, my young friend,' said Beaumarchais to me one day, 
when I was joking about some duel which was then the com- 
mon subject of conversation, ' you do not know what despair 
a man feels when he finds the hilt of his sword on his enemy's 
breast.' He then related to me this adventure, which was 
still afflicting him although many years had elapsed since it 
had taken place. He never mentioned it without grief, and I 
should probably never have heard of it if he had not thought 
it pght to make me feel how dangerous it might be to joke 
about such fatal affairs, the number of which is increased by 
frivolity much more than by bravery. 

"Before the Chevalier died, when it was still uncertain 
whether he might not let the secret escape him, and whether 
the family would not thereupon demand vengeance, Beaumar- 
chais sought the intercession of the princesses, to whom he 
communicated all the details of the unhappy affair. They in- 
formed the king of it, and his paternal goodness made him 
reply, ' Arrange it in such a way, my children, that I may not 
hear of it.' 

''The august princesses took all possible precautions; but 
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the generoBity of the dying man rendered them nnneces- 



«aiy. 

After the somewhat ornate recital of Ondin^ I felt 
it necessary to verify his statement^ and discovered the 
fact and date of the duel noted down by Beaumarchais 
himself^ in his correspondence^ with reference to ano- 
ther incident which occurred shortly afterwards, and 
whicli will give a better idea than any writing of my 
own could do of the arrogance of certain noblemen to- 
wards this commoner, whom they looked upon as an 
intruder. Beaumarchais, in the year 1763, happened 
to be at a ball at Versailles, where the company were 
playing at cards. A man of rank, named M. de 
Sablieres, with whom he was not acquainted, bor- 
rowed thirty-ftve louis from him. At the end of 
three weeks, Beaumarchais, hearing nothing of these 
thirty-five louis, wrote to the nobleman in question, 
who replied that he would send the thirty-five louis 
the next day or the day after. Three weeks more 
elapsed; Beaumarchais wrote a second time, but re- 
ceived no answer. He became impatient, and sent 
M. de Sablieres a third letter, which was as follows : 

*' After yon have broken the written promise which I re- 
ceived from you, sir, I should be wrong to feel astonished at 
your abstaining from answering my last letter; one is a na- 

* It would appear, from Gndin's statement, that the advenaries 
^raght without seconds. I reproduce it exactly as he wrote it. 
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tural conseqaence of the other. The fact of your for^ettmg 
yourself does not, of course, authorize me to address re- 
proaches to you. You owe me neither politeness nor atten- 
tion ; not haring the honour to be one of your friends, what 
right should I have to expect them firom one who fails to exe- 
cute duties of a more essential nature P This letter, then, is 
only intended to remind you once more of a debt of thirty- 
five louis, which was contracted at the house of a mutual friend, 
with no other security than that of the debtor's honour and the 
respect which was due by both of us to the house which had 
brought us together. Another consideration, which is not of 
less weight, is, that the money you owe me was not won from 
me on the chance of a card, but that I lent it you out of my 
own pocket, and perhaps deprived myself thereby of an advan- 
tage which I might have been allowed to hope for, if I had 
chosen to play rather than to oblige you. 

" If, unfortunately, this letter does not produce on yon the 
effect which it would produce on me in your place, you will 
not think me wrong if I place between us a respectable third 
person, who is the natural judge in matters of this kind. 

" I shall wait for your answer imtil the day after to-morrow. 

I am happy to have been able to show you, by the moderation 

of my conduct, the perfect consideration with which I have 

the honour to be, 

" Sir, yours, &c., 

'* De Beafhabchais. 
"March 29th, 1763.- 

Now comes the answer of M, de Sabli^res, the 
man of rank^ writing to the son of the watchmaker^ 
Caron. I reproduce his letter, word for word, with 
all the faults of orthography and grammar which 
adorn it. 



«( 



Je scois que je suis ass^s malheureuz que de vous devoirs 



€' 
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trente-cinq loois, j 'ignore que cela poisse me desofiior^s quaad 
on a la bonne yolont^s de les rendre, ma fasson do penss^s, 
Monsieur, est comrn, et lorsque je ne ser^ plus Totre d^bi- 
tenr je me fair^s conuoitre k yoos par des terme qui seront 
diferent des votre. Samedy matin, je yoob demender^s un 
rendeyons pour m'acquiter des trente-cinq lonis et yous 
remercier des choses honnettes que yoos ay^ la bont^s de 
Toos seryir dans yotre letre ; je fair^s en sorte dj repondre 
le mieux qu'il me sera possible, et je me flatte que dicj k ce 
terns yoos yondr^s bien ayoir nne id^e moins desayantageuse. 
Soj^s conyincu que cest deux fois yints quatre beure yont me 
paroitre bien longue ; quand au respectable tiers que yous me 
menasses, je le respecte, mais je fais on ne pent pas moins de 
cas des menasse, et je scois encore moins de gr^ de la mode- 
ration. Samedy yous aur^s yos trente-cinq louis je yous en 
donne ma paroUe, j'ignore si ^ mon tours je seres assez heu- 
reux pour repondre de ma moderation, En attendans de 
metre aquittes de tout ce que je yous dois, je suis, Monsieur, 
comme yous le d^sireres, yotre tr^s humble et, etc. 

" Sablibbes." 

** I know tbat I am unfortunate enough to owe you thirty- 
fiye louis ;* I am ignorant how that can dishonour me when 1 
haye the wish to return them. My way of thinking, sir, is 
known, and when I am no longer your debtor I shall make 
you acquainted with me by means yery different from 
those which you employ. I will request you to appoint a 
rendezyous for Saturday, that I may repay you the thirty-fiye 
louis, and thank you for the polite things which you haye 
been kind enough to introduce into your letter. I shall 
endeayour to reply to them in the best way I can, and I 
flatter myself that between now and the period of our meet- 

r • We haye, of ooane, made no attempt to reprodaoe in our EngUfth 
yerdon the faults by which the original is characterized. — Tbaits. 

I 
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ing 700 will be kind enough to form a less i mBi v oaw ble 
opinioa of me. Best airared tiiat tliose twice tirenty-foor 
Hoots will appear yery long to me; as for the neqpeetaUe 
third person with whom yon threatoi me, I respect him, but 
I pay the least possible amount of attention to menawiSj and 
appreciate moderation eren less. On Satorday yoa shall 
have your thiriy-fire louis : I gi^e yoa my word for it ; I 
esnnot say in my torn whether I shall be soffidenlly for- 
tanate to be sure of my moderation. Until I hare paid yon 
all I owe you» I am, sir, as yon may wish i^ your Teiy 
hnmble, &e. 



This missive annonnoes no yerj pacific intentions. 
Beaumarchais^ who had just killed a man at a period 
when the laws against duelling were still very severe^ 
replied by another letter^ in which he commences by 
denying all intention of wounding the honour of this 
petulant M. de Sablieres^ and which he terminates as 
£3llow8 : — 

'' My letter being now explained, I have the hcmour to 
announce to you that I shall wait at home all Saturday 
mormng to see the effect of your third promise. You cannot 
Bay, you tell me, whether you will be sufficiently fortunate to 
be sure of your moderation. From the warmth of your style, 
it would appear that you have no great command over it 
when you write ; but you may depend upon my not aggra- 
vating an evil, of which I am not the author, by losing my own 
if I can avoid doing so. After this assurance on my part, if 
it be your intention to go beyond the limits of a civil expla- 
nation, and to push things to extremities, which I will not 
however assume to be the case, from what you say in the 
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heat' of the moment, you wiU find, sir, that I am as firm 
in repelling insnlt as I endeayour to be oarefnl in repressinf^ 
all that may tend to produce it. I do not fear, then, to 
assure you again, that I have the honour to be, with all pos- 
sible consideration, sir, 

" Your yery himible, &c. 

'* P. fif.— I keep a copy of this letter, as also of the former 
one, in order that the purity of my intentions may help to 
justify me in case of misfortune ; but I hope to conyince you 
on Saturday, that far from seeking an affair, no one at the 
present moment ought to use more efforts than myself to 
ayoid such things. 

" I cannot explain myself in writing. 
"March 31, 1763." 

On the copy of this same letter are written in 
Beaumarchais' hand, the following lines, which ex- 
plain the postscript and refer to the duel with the 
Chevalier de C , of which we have before spoken. 

''This took place eight or ten days after my unfortunate 

affair with the Cheyalier de C , whose imprudence cost 

him his life ; which affair would haye ruined me but for the 
kindness of the princesses, who spoke to the king. M. de 
SabH^res had the postscript of my letter explained to him by 
Laumur, at whose house I had lent him the thirty-five louis, 
and the amusing part of it was, that this deprived him of 
all desire to bring me the money himself." 

This detail will be sufficient to explain what a 
difficult situation was that of a joxmg parvenUy who 
was sufficiently &voured by nature and fortune to 

i2 
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inspire a great fleal of jealousy, and too recently 
emerged from the shop to be received on a footing 
of equality* It is not astonishing that Beamnar- 
chais^ character was formed early in the midst of so 
many obstacles. 

However, the favour in which he stood with the 
princesses, and which dated from 1759, had long been 
more enviable in appearance than usefdl in reality. 
Although he had no resources beyond the income 
attached to the office of controller, he was not only 
obliged to place his time gratuitously at the disposal of 
the princesses, to say nothing of expenses connected 
with the concerts, which were often a great burden to 
him ; but he sometimes even found himself obliged to 
appear in the character of a grand seigneur, and to 
advance money for the purchase of expensive instru- 
ments, which was not returned to him with any great 
haste. Although very desirous to become rich, he 
was too clever to compromise his credit by receiving 
pecuniary payment which would have at once placed 
him in the position of a hired servant. While he was 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to profit by his 
position, he at the same time wished to retain the 
right of saying what he did say at a later period : 
" I have passed four years in entitling myself to the 
good wishes of the princesses, by the most assiduous 
and disinterested attention, in connexion with their dif- 
ferent kinds of amusement.^' 
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Now '^ Mesdames/^ Kke all other women, espe- 
cially princesses, had the most varied fancies, which 
it was necessary to gratify at once. The correspond- 
ence of Madame du Defifant contains a very curious 
story, of a box of preserved Orleans quinces, which 
were desired so impatiently by Madame Victoire, 
that the king, her father, sent a messenger flying to 
M. de Choiseul, the prime minister, who forwarded a 
despatch with equal haste to the Bishop of Orleans, 
who was waked at three in the morning to receive, 
to his great alarm, a missive from Louis XV., couched 
in the following terms :— 

"Monsieur TEv^qne d*OrMaiis, my daughters wish for 
some cotignac; they want very small boxes: send some. 
If you have none, I beg you wiU " 

In this part of the letter there was a drawing of a 
sedan-chair, and underneath the chair, 

* send immediately into your episcopal town to get some : 
let the boxes be very small; and, Monsieur TEv^que d*OrMans, 
may Grod have you in his holy keeping. 

" Louis." 

Lower down was this postscript : 

** The sedan chair does not mean anything ; it was drawn 
by my daughter on thiis sheet of paper, which I happened to 
find near me." 

A courier was at once despatched to Orleans. The 
cotignaCy says Madame du DeflFant, arrived the follow- 
ing day. ; tjiey no longer cared for it* 
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It often happened to Beaumarchais to receive com- 
missions which somewhat recall the story of the co- 
tignac, with this difference^ that the young and 
needy music-master had not always — ^like the Bishop • 
of Orleans — a courier at his disposition. Here^ for 
example, \a a letter which was addressed to him by 
Madame Victoire's head lady in waiting, 

" Madame Yictoire has taken a fancy to-day, sir, to play 
the tambourine, and desires me to write to you direcily,that 
you may get her one as soon as you possibly can. I hope, 
sir, your cold has left you, and that you will be able to 
execute Madame's commission with promptitude. 
" I have the honour to be, sir, 

" Your very humble servant, 

" Db Bouchbmjln-Coustillieb." 

It was necessary to purchase immediately a tam- 
bourine fit for the princesses acceptance. The next 
day a harp was wanted, the day afterwards a flute, 
and so on. When young Beaumarchais had exhausted 
his purse, which was at that time very scanty, in pay- 
ing the tradesmen, and had become rather tired of 
waiting, he sent his bill with much humility to Ma- 
dame d'Hoppen, the superindendent of the princess's 
household, accompanied by the following observa- 
tions : — 

" I beg, madame, that you will have the kindness to observe 
that I am responsible for the payment of 844 livres, which 
remain due, as J was unable to advance them myself. 
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having paid away all the money I had; imd I beg jon not 
to forget ihtt I am^ in consequence, entirely without a sou. 

Besides the 1852 livres, 

Madame Yidpire owe8> on a balance of account, 16 
For a book in'morocco, gilt, and bearing her armi, 36 
Andfor the copying of the music in the said book, 36 



99 



Total 1939 ^to. 10«. 

which makes 80 louts aud 19 livres 10s. 

*' I do not reckon all the coaches I have had to take in 
going to the different workmen, nearly all of whom live in the 
suburbs, nor the messages which I have had to send, as I 
took no note of the expenses, and am not in the habit of doing 
80 with the princesses. Do not forget, I beg, that Madame 
Sophie* owes me fire louis* In hard times one is obliged to 
collect the smallest sums. You know my respect and regard 
for you. I shall say no m(»?e on the subject.' 



>t 



The impatience with which Beamnarchais waited 
for the opportunity of profiting by his position with 
the princesses is then explicable enough. Literature 
appearing to him an ungrateful profession^ he did not 
wish to give himself up to it until he could regard it 
only as an amusement. In the meanwhile^ however, 
he wrote a great deal. From the moment of his ap- 
pearance at courts he seems to have felt the necessity 
of completing his unfinished education. His papers 
of the period in question contain a mass of sheets, on 
which he has jotted down his own ideas mixed up 
with quotations, borrowed firom a number of authors, 

* Lonii XV.'g third daughter. 
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on all sorts of subjects. In these quotatioDis I observe 
a certain predilection for the writers of tlie sixteenth 
century^ for Montaigne^ and above all ^r Babelais^ 
whose &ee^ copious^ bold style^ so prodigal of epithets^ 
comes out sometimes in the '^ Barber of Seville " and 
" Marriage of Figaro," appearing occasionally in com- 
bination with the somewhat affected manner of Mari- 
vaux. 

Although he never had any very remarkable poetic 
talents, and often mixed with his happiest lines 
others of a rather common-place description, Beau- 
marchais had at that time a passion for couplets, and 
even attempted verses of a higher flight ; he wrote, 
during this period of his youth, a poem of about three 
hundred verses, on two given rhymes, which, without 
rising above the mediocre, appears to have been com- 
posed with much facility.* These first attempts of 
Beaumarchais do not give evidence of much original 
talent. His vocation for poetry and literature does 
not appear as yet to have been very marked. He 
appears to have been more struck with the necessity 
of making his way, and getting an income and a car- 
riage, than with that of cultivating the Muses. On 
this subject he has the same opinions as his patron 
Voltaire, who says, somewhere or other: ''I had seen 

* A satire against optimism. As Beaumarchais* first literary pro- 
duction, it possesses a certain interest, and we have, therefore, given 
it almost complete iii the Appendix, document Ko. 1. 
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» 

SO many men of letters who were needy and despised^ 
that I had long determined not to increase their 
number ; in France, you must either be the anvil or 
the hammer — ^I was'bom an anvil/' 
Every one knows how Voltaire became a hammer : 
a rich contractor, Paris Du Vemey, gave him a con- 
siderable interest in the supplies to be furnished to 
the army during the war of 1741. The products of this 
first operation, judiciously invested in commerce, at 
last brought the patriarch of Femey an income of 
130,000 livres.* It was fated that the very man who 
had enriched Voltaire should also lay the foundation 
of Beaumarchais' fortune. 

♦ About £6200. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BEAtJMARCHAIS AND PARIS DU VBRNEY. — THE GRAND 
RANOERSHIP OP RIVERS AND PORESTS. — BBAUHAB- 
CHAIS LIEUTENANT-GENERAL OP PRESERVES. 

Paris du Yernet was the third of the four brothers 
Paris^ the celebrated financiers of the 18th century, 
who from the most humble origin (they were the sons 
of an innkeeper at Moras, in Dauphine) had raised 
themselves to the most brilliant position. Du Yemey, 
the most distinguished of the four brothers,^ took an 
active part during more than fifty years in all the 
great affairs of administration and finance. Yoltaire, 
who had excellent reasons for admiring him, some- 
times speaks of him in his works as a man of high 
genius. He was a man of talent and influence, who 
had contrived to maintain his position with Madame 
de Prie as he had done with Madame de Pompadour. 



u 



It is well known," writes Madame de Tencin to the Duke 



* The richest was the fourth, Paris Montmartei, the court banker, 
who left an immense fortune, which was dissipated by his son, the ex* 
travagant Marquis de Bmnoy. 
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of Eichelieu, in 1743, "that the Pans family are no unim- 
portant personages. They have a great many friends, all 
sorts of secret influences, and plenty of money to work them 
with. After that, only judge to what extent they are capable 
of benefiting or injuring people." 

Madame du Hausset^ in lier interesting Memoirs 
on Madame de Pompadour^ speaks in the following 
terms of the inflnence of Du Vemey : — 

" M. du Yemey was Madame's confidential man in all that 
concerned the war ; a subject he was said to understand tho- 
roughly, although he was not a military man. Old Marshal 
de Noailles used to speak of him contemptuously as the Gene- 
ral of the flour-bags ; but Marshal Saxe informed Madame, 
one day, that Du Yemey knew more about war than this old 
general Du Yemey came one day to Madame de Pompa- 
dour's, where he met the king, the minister of war, and two 
marshals, and gave the plan of a campaign, which was gene- 
rally applauded. It was he who procured the appointment 
of the Duke de Richelieu to the army in the place of Marshal 
d'Estr^s." 

If Du Vemey was indeed the promoter of this 
appointment^ there is no need to compliment him 
upon it^ for Bichelien only signalized himself by his 
pillage in Hanover^ and brought to a disastrous ter- 
mination the campaign which had been commenced 
so brilliantly by the victory of Hastenbeck^ due 
to Marshal d^Estrees. But the influence of Du 
Yemey on Madame de Pompadour had sometimes 
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more fortunate results. Desirous of connecting his 
name with a useful institution^ he induced the king's 
mistress to give her support to the project of a military 
school for the education of young officers. Du Ver- 
ney*s plan raised a great outcry. Madame de Pom- 
padour was however decided^ and^ thanks to her, the 
military school was founded by an edict of January 
1751 ; so that our young sub-lieutenants, without 
perhaps being aware of it, are indebted for the school 
which preceded and jH*oduced the present Ecole M ili- 
taire to the alliance of a court beauty and an old 
financier. 

Appointed director of the school, with the title of 
intendantf Du Verney began first of all to build 
the vast edifice which exists at present in the Champ 
de Mars. While this edifice was being constructed, 
the disasters of the seven years' war had diminished in 
a notable manner the influence of Madame de Pom- 
padour ; and the Ecole Militaire, being considered as a 
work of hers, was on that account looked upon with 
an unfavourable eye by the royal family and by the 
ministers themselves. In 1760, at the end of nine 
years, the building was still unfinished; a certain 
number of young men had been collected there, but 
the institution was Mling for want of support. This 
state of things was the despair of old Du Yemey, who 
had centered all his pride in this establishment, and 
whose active, restless, imperious disposition is suffi- 
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ciently represented in this gttatrainj which was pub- 
lished after his death : 



" Here lies a worthy citizen, whose joy 
Lay in tormenting all in his employ. 
May God accord him — now he's in the grave — 
That rest he Hying neither took nor gave." 

Du Vemey was constantly then at court, la- 
bouring without cessation on behalf of the military 
school, and soliciting the king in vain to visit it in 
state, which would have given a sort of prestige. 
Coldly received by the dauphin, the queen, and the 
princesses, he could not, as the friend of Madame de 
Pompadour, obtain from the nonchalance of Louis XY. 
the visit which he so much desired, when the idea 
struck him, in his despair, of having recourse to the 
young harpist, who appeared to be so assiduous in his 
attendance on the princesses, and who directed their 
concert every week. Beaumarchais understood at 
once the advantage he might derive from rendering 
an important service to a clever, rich old financier, 
who had still a number of affairs in hand, and who 
was capable of bringing him both wealth and advance- 
ment. Bat how could a musician without importance 
hope to obtain from the king what had already been 
refused to solicitations of much more influence than 
his own ? Beaumarchais went to work, like a man 
who had a genius fbr dramatic intrigue and a know- 
ledge of the human heart. 
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We have shown that, while he was giving his time 
and attention to the princesses, he never asked for 
any thing in return. He thought that if he was for- 
tunate enough to persuade them in the first instance 
to pay a visit to the Eoole Militaire, the curiosity of 
the king would perhaps be excited by the narrative 
of what they had seen, and would lead him to do 
that which he would never have been prompted to do 
by justice. He accordingly represented to the prin- 
cesses not only the equitable side of the question, but 
also the immense interest which he himself had in 
obtaining this favour for a man who might be of great 
use to him. The princesses consented to visit the 
Ecole Militaire, and Beaumarchais was granted the 
honour of accompanying them. The director received 
them with great splendour ; they did not conceal from 
him the great interest they took in their young pro^ 
t6g(, and some days afterwards Louis XY ., urged by 
his daughters, visited it himself, and thus gratified the 
wishes of old Du Vemey.* 

* La Harpe and Qndin npreaent this service as having been 
rendered by Beamnarchais to Da Vemey in consequence of a previous 
intimacy; this is an error; the intimacy grew ont of the service 
itself. This is proved by the following passage firom one of Bean- 
marchais' unpublished letters : — " In 1760, M. Du Temey, in despair 
at having for nine years tried every means to induce the royal 
fiunily to pay a visit to the Military School, which was looked upon 
as the work of Madame de Pompadour, noisked to make my aoquaiiU' 
anoes he offered me his friendship, asnstance, and influence, if I bad 
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From tliis moment the financier — grateful for Beau- 
marchais' good services and delighted to find a person 
who could assist him as an intermediary in his inter- 
course with the courts resolved to make the young 
man's fortune. He began by giving him a share in 
one of his speculations to the amount of 60^000 firancs^ 
on which he paid him interest at the rate of ten per 
cent. ; after this he gave him an interest in various 
other affairs. " He initiated me/' says Beaumarchais^ 
'* into the secrets of finance^ of which^ as every one 
knows^ he was a consummate master. I commenced 
making my fortune under his direction; by lus advice 
I undertook several speculations^ in some of which he 
assisted me with his money or his name^ in all with his 
advice.'' It was^ in fact/ under the influence of this 
able master that the son of Caron^ the watchmaker^ 
acquired that taste for speculation which never after- 
wards forsook him^ which contributed not a little to 
harass his existence^ and which^ joined to an equally 
ardent taste for the pleasures of the intellect and imagi- 
nation^ formed the peculiar features of his character. 

Soon afterwards, in order to get on more rapidly, 
he considered it necessary to acquire letters of nobi- 
lity, by purchasing what was then called a aavonette 
a Main ;* that is to say, the title of king's secretary. 

enongli infliienoe myself to miooeed in doing that which every one eLse 
had been attempting in vain for nine years.'* 
* Literally— «oap/or the mo^.— Tbakb. 
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But there was at first an obstacle in the way of this : 
old M. Caron continued his trade of watchmakings 
which was enough to compromise the success of the 
candidate. A letter from Beaumarchais to his father 
proves that even at that time he did nut deceive 
himself as to the moral value of this kind of ennoble- 
ment. 

. " If I were at liberty/* he writes to his father, " to say 
what new year's gift I shotild like to receive from yon, I 
should wish above all that you would remember your promise 
of such long standing, to change the inscription above your 
shop-front. An affair which I am about to conclude will pro- 
bably be met by this difficulty alone, that you are in trade — a 
fact of which you inform the public in an amiouncement which 
admits of no reply. I cannot think that you will refuse me a 
favour, which can make no difference to you, and which will 
make a great difference in my prospects, owing to the foolish 
manner in which matters are viewed in this country. 19'ot 
being able to alter the prejudice, I am obliged to submit 
to it, as there is no other channel open to the advancement 
which I desire for our happiness, and for that of all the 
famUy. I have the honour to be, with the most profound 
respect. Monsieur and honoured father, 

" Your very humble, &c., 

" De Bbaumabchjjs. 
" Versailles, January 2, 1761." 



Old M. Caron decided to give up watchmaking al- 
together^ so as not to interfere with the career of his 
son^ and the patent of king's secretary was obtained 
by Beaumarchais^ on the 8th of December^ 1761. 
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This new position contributed not a little to increase 
tlie number of his enemies ; and the jealous feelings 
which were excited by his rapid fortune soon exhi- 
bited itself; from an occurrence which was the great 
misfortune of tHs first period of his Ufe. 

One of the grand rangerships of the rivers and 
forests became vacant by the death of the holder. The 
grand rangerships of the rivers and forests were 
divided into eighteen departments for the whole of 
France. The place was important^ lucrative^ and 
cost 500,000 livres. 

Du Verney, who was becoming more and more 
attached to his young friend, lent him the sum 
necessary to buy it, promising to provide him with 
the means of repaying the money by contracts for the 
army, the bouteille de Vencre of the ancient regime. 
The money was deposited with a notary: it only 
remained necessary to obtain the consent of the 
king : if Beaumarchais had obtained it, the course of 
his life would probably have been changed, and 
already the princesses had the assurance of the con- 
troller-general that the desired assent would be given. 
Their ^o^e^^ thought he was sure of success, but he 
had reckoned without his enemies. 

On hearing that the watchmaker was about to be- 
come their colleague, some of the grand masters of 
the waters and forests became indignant, and appealed 
to the others; a collective petition was addressed to 
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the oontroUer-general^ in wluch these gentlemen 
threatened to resign. I will in the first place give 
the note presented by the princesses in Beaumar- 
chaia' name to the king^ which at once pnts us in 
possession of the facts of the case : — 

*' TO THE KING. 

*' Beanmarchais, grandson of an engineer, nephew on the 
father's side of a captain of grenadiers, who died a chevalier 
of St. Louis, for the last seven years controller of the king's 
household, requests his Majesty's permission to hold the office 
of grand master of the waters and forests, which he has 
purchased for 500,000 francs on the promise of the controller- 
general, given to MeSdames (the princesses) that he should 
have this place when he or his father had obtained the 
appointment of king's secretary. He himself obtained that 
appointment: he is ready to give the appointment up to his 
father if required. There is no personal objection to be 
made to him, but exception is taken to his father as car- 
rying on the trade of watchmaker, who left it altogether six 
years since :* it is, moreover, said that he was unable to 
get accepted as his Majesty's major-domo. To that Beaumar- 
chais replies that several of the present grand -masters, and 
many of those who have retired, are of lower origin and ex- 
traction than himself: he appears as king's secretary, and 
consequently as a noble: if he was not accepted as his 
Majesty's major-domo, it was in consequence of a new regula- 
tion which requires the applicant to be noble, and at that time 
he had not been appointed king's secretary. 

* This statement, which was written in 1762, is contradicted by 
the preceding letter of January 1761. It was only a year since old 
H. Caron had qtdte given np trade; but a petitioner is not required 
to be minutely accurate* 
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The opposition of some of the grand masters, who assume 
to speak in the name of the carps (and whose hatred probably 
arises from envy) ought to give way before the promise of 
the eontroller-general, the interrention of Mesdames, and 
the eonsideration that a refusal brings dishonour and ruin to 
an honest man/' 

M. de la Chataigneraie^ the queen's equerry^ also 
wrote to Paris du Vemey, in the name of the prin- 
cesses^ to urge him to use his influence with the con- 
troller-general^ in favour of Beaumarchais. Du Yer- 
ney^s answer, which was addressed directly to the 
princesses, in the form of a memorandum, will give an 
idea of the activity of the struggle and the injjerest 
with which the young candidate inspired the pnn- 
cesses: — 

^ "HEMOBANDTTH POB PBIDAT, JANUARY 8, 1762, POB 

HBSDAMBS DB FBAKCB. 

** Du Vemey has been unable to see M. Bertin,* who has 
gone to Yersailles to-day, without giving an answer to the 
request which had been made for an interview, but he has 
seen M. De Beaumont,t and has made the strongest represen- 
tations to him on the subject of the injustice which it is 
contemplated to inflict on M. de 'Beaumarchais. He has 
oonvinced him that they cannot avoid receiving the young 
man. M. de Beaumont told him that M. Bertin, when he 
left him, intended speaking to the king about the matter, but 
that he had not made up his mind either against or in favour 
of the young man. Du Vemey thinks that if M. Bertin pre- 

* ControUer-Qeneral of the finances. 

t M. Moreau de Beaumont, Intendant of the Finances under whose 
lurisdiction were the waters and forests. 

k2 
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disposes the king not to give his consent, it will be difficult 
to avoid the consequences : he thinks that Mesdames should 
see the minister before the conversation, and ask him to do 
one of two things : either to set the matter before the king in 
an advantageous manner, so that he may be ordered to piro- 
ceed in spite of the unjust objection of the grand masters, or 
not to speak of it as yet, so that Du Yemey may have time 
to have a conversation with him on his return, similar to that 
which he has held with M. de Beaumont. However, if 
Mesdames have given the memorial to the king, and intimated 
to him that they were interested in its success, and that all 
honest persons hope the unfortunate yoxmg man will aot be 
the victim of envy and calumny, Du Yemey thinks the 
controller-general can have no reason for wishing to ruia M. 
de B^aumarchais, and a thousand for serving him, since 
Mesdames honour him with their protection. Du Yemey 
entreats Mesdames to be kind enough to let him know what 
has been done, that he may act accordingly." 

The portrait which Du Vemey gives us elsewhere 
of young Beaumarchais is one which rather clashes 
with the notion that is generally formed of the author 
of the " Marriage of Figaro.^' " Since I have known 
him/^ he writes to the minister, ''and he has been 
intimate with me, everything has shown that he is 
an upright young man, whose noble mind, excellent 
heart, aud polished wit, merit the love and esteem of 
all honest persons ; with the experience of misfortune^ 
and the teachings of the opposition he has met with^ 
he will owe his advancement, if he obtain it, to his 
good qualities alone.^' 

Beaumarchais, in his turn, after exhausting every 
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mode of application^ defends himself against the per- 
secution of the grand masters in a sufficiently comic 
style ; since^ instead of proving that he himself is 
noble^ he now confines himself to proving that his 
adversaries iLre not so. 

** ITeither my inclinatioii/' he writes to the minister, ** nor 
my principles, allow me to play the odious part of infonner, 
still less ta attempt to vOify persons whose associate I .am 
anxious to become ; but, I think that without offending deli- 
cacy, I may use the same arms against my adversaries with 
which they are endeavouring to overcome me. 

«« The grand* masters have never allowed their memorial to 
be communicated, which is not fair fighting, and proves that 
they are afraid I may answer them with advantage ; but I 
am told their objection is that my father was an artist, and 
that, however celebrated a man may be in his art, such a 
condition is incompatible with the honours of the grand 
rangership. 

'' In reply, I will pass in review the family and previous 
position of several of the grand masters, about whom very 
accurate particulars have been supplied to me. 

'' 1. The name of M. d'Arbonnes, grandmaster of Orleans, 
and one of my warmest antagonists, is Herv^, and he is the 
son of Herv^ the hairdresser, I can mention ten living per- 
sons to whom this Herv^ has sold wigs, and placed them on 
their heads ; I am told in answer to this, that Herv^ was a 
dealer in hair. What a distinction ! It is ridiculous in the 
spirit, and false in the letter ; for no one can sell hair in Paris 
without being received as a hairdresser, or otherwise must 
sell it surreptitiously : but he was a hairdresser. However, 
Herv^ d'Arbonnes was received as grand master, without 
opposition, although during hilB youth he had perhaps followed 
his father's failing for the profession in question. 
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" 2. The name of M. de Marizj, who was appointed grand 
master of Burgnndj, five or six years since, is Legrand, and 
he is the son of Legrand the wocl'Winder in the Fanbonrg St. 
Marcean, who afterwards built a little shop for the sale of 
blankets, near the market of St. Laurent, where he made 
some money. His son married the daughter of La Fontaine- 
Sellier, took the name of Mafizy, and was received as grand 
master <9iVAoii^ sppontion, 

** 3. M. Tell^s, grand master of ChAlons, is the son of a 
Jew, named Tell^s-Dacosta, who was originally a second-hand 
jeweller, and who afterwards made his fortune, through MM. 
Paris; he was received without qppontian, and afterwards 
excluded, as I am told, from the assemblies, because be 
resumed his father's trade, about which matter I know 
nothing. 

"4. M. Duvaucel, grand master of Paris, is the son of a 
Duvaucel, who was the son of a button-maker ; he was after- 
wards shopman at his brother's in the little Ene aux Fers, 
then a partner in his brother's business, and finally, master of 
the shop. M. Duvaucel met with no ohstaele to his recepton," 

Beaumarchais^ as may be seen^ had to contend with 
aristocrats whose genealogy was not more fonnid- 
able than bis own^ but wbo for tbat very reason were 
only tbe more inveterate against a candidate whom 
they could not forgive, either for his youth, his rapid 
advancement, his wit, or his success in society. In 
spite of his efforts, in spite of the patronage of the 
princesses, and the support of Paris du Vemey, he 
could not succeed in overcoming the open opposi- 
tion of the grand masters ; the minister sided with 
them, and the consent of the king was not given. 
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This painful check at the commencement of an 
administrative career, which might have been bril- 
liant, went to Beaumarchais' heart; the obstaeles 
^vhich proceeded from his humble origin, became 
more and more numerous, and it is not astonishing 
that his genius exhibited a democratic and subversive 
tone up to the period of the Revolution. However, 
the true aristocracy were less hostile to him than 
the counterfeit patricians who were taking possession 
of everything in the latter days of the ancient rigime. 
The circumstance which proves that personal antipathy 
was the only motive of the opposition of the grand 
masters, and that no important reason rendered 
Beaumarchais unworthy of taking his place among 
them is that some months afl;erwards he was able 

m 

to purchase, receive, and perform the duties of 
an office, which was much less lucrative, it is 
true, than the other one, but far more aristocratic 
than the former one; an office which invested 
him with judicial functions, and which gave 
him precedence over persons of a much loftier 
birth than himself. To console and avenge himself 
for not having been able to procure admittance into 
the order of the grand rangers of the waters and 
forests, he purchased the office of Lieutenant-general 
of the Preserves in the Bailliwick, and Captainry of 
the Warren of the Louvre : his nomination was pre- 
sented for the king's consent by the Duke de La 
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Valli^re,'*' captain-general of the 
officer Beaumarchais now became, lunring beneatli. 
him the Count of Bochechooart, and the CooDt of 
Marcouville^ who were merdy lientenanis of die 
preseryes. Now^ it is evident that if at this period 
there had been anything serious to allege against the 
honour of Beaumarchais^ the three persons whom I 
have just named would never have accepted him 
without opposition; one as his representative, the 
other two as their superior^ in the performance cf 
functions of a judicial character — for such was the 
nature of the semi-feudal office which Beanmarchais 
held; and which he filled with the most scrupulous 
care for a period of twenty-two years. 

We may here explain briefly in what this office 
consisted; in the exercise of which it is difficult to 
imagine the author of the '^Marriage of Figaro/' 
without a laugh. Captainry was the name given to 
a district over which the king reserved the exclusive 
right of sporting. The one which bore the name of 
the Warren of the Louvre, extended to a radius of 
twelve or fifteen leagues round Paris. In order 
to maintain the exclusive right of the king, and to 
decide upon all cases in which it appeared to be in- 
fringed upon, there was a special tribunal, the tribunal 
of the Warren of the Louvre, called the '^ Tribunal 
for the Conservation of the King's Pkasures/' which 

* Grand nephew of the celebrated Duchess of that name. 
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arraigned and piinislied^ on the accusation of the 
officers and keepers of the Captainry, every indi- 
Yidnal who acted in contravention of the decrees, 
destined to guard the royal privilege. These decrees 
were very numerous, and very vexatious to the land- 
ovmer, who could neither kill the game, nor con- 
struct a. new paling, nor make any alterations in 
his ground, without obtaining an authorisation to do 
so. Accordingly, the suppression of the Captamries 
in 1789 was one of the most popular measures passed 
by the Constituent Assembly. The tribunal in 
question held its sittings at the Louvre, and was 
presided over by the Duke de la Valli^re, Captain- 
general, or in his absence, that is to say, almost 
always, by Lieutenant-general Beaumarchais, who 
came there every week, and sat down in a long robe 
on the fievTS de lis to judge gravely not '^ les p&les 
humains*' hxii " les pdles lapins.^^ The fact is, that 
he condemned ^^ pallid men^ to fine or imprison- 
ment quickly enough, only it was about some ques- 
tion of rabbits that he did so. 

The following is an extract from one of the numer- 
ous sentences which Beaumarchais passed every week, 
and which were posted up throughout the district of 
the Captainry. The reader may wish to see the mul- 
tiform individual who is the subject of this work, in 
the somewhat novel character of a serious Bridoison.^ 

* Some of our readers may be unaware that Bridoison is the judge 
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''On the part ai the Kingt and MooBeigneur tlie Duke de 
1a YaUi^re, Peer and Gnmd-faleoncr of Franoe^ ^^ or hia 
lieatenant-general ; 

SsHTurcs, 

Which eondemns the said Bagondet, farmer, to a fine of one 
hundred lirrea, for not hanng oonfinmed to the temiB d 
Article 24 ef the Boyal decree of 1669, and to pulldown the 
flhed and outer waUa mentioned in the report of the 24Ui of 
the preaeat month of July." 

The judgment concludes as follows: — 

''Done and gi^en hj Mestire Pierre-Angnatim Caion. de 
Beanmarchaia, Ef neny, and King's Counsellor, Lieatenant- 
general of the Bailiwick, and Captainry of the Wanen of 
the Louvre, and of 4he Grand Tenery of France, holdin||^ hia 
sittiags in the audience chamber, situate in the CUiteauof the 
Loufre, this Thursday the 31st J^uly 1766. 

** Collated: Dbbsbt. 'Signed: Dsvitby, Se|pat»r-tn-Chief.*' 

Im 177^ after baying exercised these superb func- 
tions for ten years, Messire Caron de Beaumaichais 
happened to get sent by a lettre de ccxhet to For- 
I'-Eyeque, whereupon it was determined to £spute 
his title to the lieutenant-generalship. He «t once^ 
from the depth of his prison, asserted his chim in a 
letter to the Duke de laYalli^re, in which he eyinces 

who appears in the "Marriage of Ilgaro f a spedes of Dogberry, 
suggested, as fiur at least as regards the name^ \j the ^ridoiton 
( Jostioe Biidlegoose) of Babdais.— Tbavs. 
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all the pride and haughtiness of a baron of the 
middle ages. 

^' Monsieur le Due, — ^Pierre- Ax^pistm Oaron de Beanmar- 
cliais. Lieutenant-general, at the seat of yonr0aptainrj,ha8 the 
Ikononr to represent to you, that as his detention hj order of 
tlie king does not deprive him of his functions in the state, he 
Has been much surprised to learn that, without attending to 
the order concerning the captainry, dated May 17, 1754, 
-which sets forth that every officer who does not produce a 
valid excuse for not finding himself at the reception of a new 
officer, shall be deprived of his droit de baugUs^ike registrar 
of the captainry has not only made a distribution of bougies, 
in which all mention of the name and droit de iaugies of your 
petitioner were suppressed by the most culpable infringement 
of the said order — since there can be no more valid excuse 
for being absent &om the tribunal on a reception day, than 
that of having had the misfortune to be arrested by order of 
the king— but has even made over to another officer the 
right to distribute and sign orders for the delivery of the said 
bougies, which from all time have belonged to the lieutenant- 
general of your seat. 

** The punctuality and zeal with ^duch your petitioner has 
always fulfilled the duties of Ms office 4ip to the present time, 
make him hope, M. le Due, that you wfll be pleased to main- 
tain him in all the privileges of the said office, against every 
attempt which may be made to his disadvantage. When M. 
de Schomberg was at the Bastille, the king thought fit 
that he should continue his duties in connection with the 
Swiss whom he had the honour to command. The same 



• At the tribanal of the warren of the Lottvre : this was the name 
^ven to a peccmiary allowance which waa granted to every member 
who was present on certain offidal occasioiiB* 
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thing happened to M« le Due du Maine.* Yonr petitioner is 
perhaps the least worthy of the officers^ of your captainry, 
but he has the honour to be the lieutenant-general, and you 
will certainly not disapprove* M. le Due, of his endeavouring 
to prevent the highest office of your captainry from being 
lowered while in his hands, and his affairs &om being inter- 
fered with by any other officer to his detriment. 

" Cabon de Beaumabchais." 

Beaumarcbais had been just able to support his 
imprisoniiient at For-F-Ev^que. To him^ a nobleman 
of recent origin, it was what the BastiUe was to a 
Scbomberg; but when, in 1785, by a most scan- 
dalous abuse of authority, be was imprisoned for five 
days in a house of correction, the pride of tbe lieu- 
tenant-general of the preserves was wounded, and he 
magnanimously resigned in the following letter to 
the Duke de Coigny, who had succeeded the Duke 

de la Valli^re. 

« Paris, March 22, 1785. 
" Monsieur le Due, — The insult which I have received, with- 
out deserving it, from a hand which I respect so deeply, that 
I can only grieve in silence until the most convincing proofs 
of my innocence be placed under the king's eyes ; the insult 
I say which I have received. Monsieur le Due, having struck 
me out of the society of men, I have sentenced myself to a per- 
petual imprisonment at home, and as you. Monsieur le Due de 
Coigny, cannot be affected in any way by so strange an event, 
I have the honour to beg that you will accept tlie resignation 

* The reader sees that Messire Caron de Beaumarcbais does not 
look for his precedents among plebeians. He must have Schombergs^ 
and princes of the blood*. 
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of my functions as your lieutenant-general. This change in 
my position will in no way alter the respectful attachment 
Tvith which I am. Monsieur le Due, &c.» 

"Cabok dx Bbaumabohais.*' 

Four years after tMs last letter, there existed 
neither captainry nor tribimal of the warren of the 
Louvre, and "Messire, the ca;-lieutenant-general/' 
liad become simply citizen Beaumarchais. 

A person who had lived witlun his jurisdiction, and 
who had retained a spite against him on account of 
some decision on behalf of the latter, in favour of the 
'^ conservation of the royal pleasures,'* got an advocate 
to vmte a letter to him upon the subject, which was 
full of insults and threats, and to which the author of 
the " Marriage of Figaro" replied like a man who had 
completely cast o£f his judicial robes. It is quite in 
Beaumarchais' natural style. 

•• September 4, 1790. 

"I have received the very hvnd letter of a gentleman who 
%ign8 Germain, or 8U Germain, and who calls himself the 
advocate of a M. Merle, on which I congratulate his client. 
When I was lieutenant-general of the tribunal for the conser- 
vation of the king's pleasures, I was condemned to hear all 
that had to be said by plaintiffs and defendants, and I acted 
according to my equity, my intelligence, and the text of the 
law, which I endeavoured to soften as much as possible : but 
at the present time, when, thank heaven, there are no pre- 
serves to protect, and no tribunals for protecting them, I am 
spared the annoyance of having to receive and reply to peti- 
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tions, Aceordinglj I beg M. Gremuin, or St. Gremuiii, 
the advocate to aim his letten at objeeta by which my joizth 
may yet profit. 

" CaboV'BkjlXjuabcoajsJ' 

It was in 1790 that Beaumarchais spoke with so 
much levity of his former functions as lieutenant- 
general of the preserves. At the period at whicli we 
have arrived^ that is to say^ in 1763^ he little thought 
that the Revolution would abolish the feudal office of 
which for a time he had been so proud. He used to 
divide his time between the duties of this office^ the 
functions of controller of the king's household, and 
of those of king's secretary, without neglecting the 
three or four industrial enterprises in which lie was 
engaged, and without forgetting his private plea- 
sures, which he never did forget, nor his affection 
for his family, which throughout life occupied a large 
place in his thoughts. He had bought a pleasant 
house in the Rue de Condfe, in which he installed 
his father and his younger sisters, who were immar- 
ried, and where he used to pass all his leisure hours, 
when a letter from one of his sisters at Madrid deter- 
mined him to set out for Spain. 
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SEAUMARCHAIS AND CLAVXJO. — BEAUMARCHAIS AT 
MADBID. — A BREACH OF PROMISE OF MABBTAOE. — 
M. DE GBIMALDI. — BEAUMARCHAIS IN THE COMMIS- 
SARIAT. BEAUMARCHAIS' SEGUEDILLAS. BAUMAR- 

CHAIS AT THE CARD-TABLE. — BEAUMARCHAIS AND 
TOLTAIRE. THE SPANISH DRAMA. 

Beaumarchais' affair with Clavijo in 1764^ is suf- 
ficiently well known by the graphic narrative of the 
transaction which he himself published ten years 
afterwards, in February 1774, in his fourth memorial 
against Goezman. It will suffice, therefore, here to 
verify the principal details of this narrative by means 
of the private correspondence I have before me. 

It will be remembered that two of Beaumarchais' 
sisters, one of whom had married an architect, had 
gone to establish themselves at Madrid. A Spanish 
man of letters, named Joseph Clavijo, had fallen in 
love with the younger of the two sisters ; promises 
of marriage had been interchanged; and this marriage 
was to be concluded as soon as the young man, who 
was without fortune, should obtain an appointment 
which he was soliciting. The appointment had been 
obtained and the banns published, when Clavijo sud- 
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denly refused to perforin his promise^ thus gravely 
injuring the domestic tranquillity as well as the repu- 
tation of Beaumarehais' sifter. It was under these 
circumstances that the latter arrived in Madrid^ where 
by a combination of energy^ coolness^ and dextexityj 
he forced firom Clavijo a declaration little honourable 
to himself^ but offering a secure guarantee for the 
honour of Mademoiselle Caron. Within a short time 
the Spaniard^ terrified at seeing himself exposed to 
the enmity of so resolute an adversary^ solicited a re- 
conciliation with his affianced bride. To this Beaa- 
marchais consented to lend his aid ; the reconciliation 
was satisfactorily effected^ when at the very moment 
that Beaumarchais thought the marriage was about 
to take place^ he learned that Clavijo was secretly plot- 
ting against him^ and that by accusing him of being 
engaged in a conspirafiy, he had obtained firom the 
government an order for his arrest, and for his ex- 
pulsion from Madrid. The irritated Beaumarchais 
hastened to the ministers^ penetrated even to the pre- 
sence of the kingj justified himself completely^ and 
revenged himself upon his treacherous foe by obtain- 
ing his dismissal from the post he held — that of 
keeper of the archives — and his ejection from the 
court. 

Such^ reduced to its simplest form^ is the history 

of an episode in his life which Beaumarchais has 
been able to invest with the most lively attraction. 
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When we read his Memorial, written ten years after 
the events narrated, we are naturally led to seek to 
verify its exactitude. In a short notice of Clavijo,* 
Beaumarchais is accused of calumniating the unfaith- 
ful lover of his sister, and of drawing a ^^hideous por- 
ta^t^^ of him. It is very probable that, in order to 
excite more interest for himself, Beaumarchais may 
have, in some degree, overcharged his adversary's 
picture ; but beyond the fact that it is an exaggera- 
tion to accuse him of having drawn a ^^ hideous por- 
trait,''t it is certain that the chief points of the nar- 
rative published in 1774, are in perfect harmony with 
the private correspondence of 1764. Thus the au- 
thenticity of Clavijo's first declaration, in which he 
avows '^having broken a promise of honour without 
pretext and without excuse/' and of which avowal 
his subsequent conduct much increases the gravity, 
is fully confirmed by the family documents. This 
confession of Clavijo's gave rise, indeed, to the follow* 

* PaUiflbod in the "Biogn^hieUniYerselle." 

t This Joseph C9ay\jo, who afterwards became a writer of distinc- 
tion, was unlncky enough to have to exist for years after an event he 
had ahnost forgotten, stigmatised with the atrocious character drawn 
of him by Beanmarchats. During his own lifetime he saw himself 
gibbeted on the public stage by Gothe as a melo-dramatic villain ; but 
yillany in love does not always injure a man ; and that of Gavijo did 
not prevent him obtaining considerable success at Madrid, where he 
edited the "Historical and Political Mercury/' translated Buffon 
into Spanish, and where he died in 1806, ^oe-Director of the Museum 
of Natural History. 

L 
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ing letter^ written hj old M. Caron to his son at 
Madrid^ in which, beneath the onter casing of the 
old watchmaker^ we find traces of the former dra- 
goon: — 

"Paris, June 5, 1764. 

*' "What delight it affords me, my dear Beatimarchais, to he 
hlessed with a son whose actions so gloriously crown the end 
of my career. I can see at a glance how beneficial the generoos 
action you have done will be to the honour of my dear Liaette. 
What a splendid marriage present for her, my friend, will he 
this same declaration of Clavico*s* If we may judge of the 
cause by the efiect, he must haye been terribly frightened. 
Assuredly, I myself would not, for the empire of Mahom, with 
that of Trebisonde into the bargain, have written and signed 
such a document; it coyers you with glory and him with 
shame. By the same post I haye receiyed two letters from my 
charming countess (the Countess of Fuen-Clara), addressed to 
Julie and myself— so charming, so touching, so full of expres- 
sions of tenderness towards me, and of honourable mention 
of you, that I am sure you would participate in the pleasure 
I haye experienced in their perusal. You haye enchanted 
her. She seems neyer tired in rejoicing at knowing you — ^in 
longing to be of seryice to you, and so expressing her delight 
that all the Spaniards approve o/\ and praise your behaviour to 
Clavicof She could not be more delighted had she been en- 
abled to call you entirely her own. I entreat you not to 

* At this time Mademoiselle Caron's marriage with another person 
was in oontempUtion. 

t It is plain from this, that if, ten yean afterwards, Beanmarchais 
did paint himself in somewhat flattering oolonis, the testimony of the 
Ckmntess of Fnen-Clara, a lady of adyanced age, and enjoying great 
consideration, places it beyond doubt that bis conduct had giuned him 
many partisans in Spain. 
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neglect her. Adieu, my dear BeaumarehaiB, my honour, my 
glory, my crown, the joy of my heart. Accept a thousand 
embraces from the tenderest of fathers and the best of friends. 

" Caboh." 

This letter proTes tliat Beaumarchais does not vio- 
late truths when in his Memorial against Goezman he 
represents himself saying to Clavijo^ '^ I am not about 
liere to assume the part of one of those stage brothers 
who wish their sisters to be married.^^ It was^ in- 
deed^ not so much to force his sister upon Clavijo^ by^ 
as it were^ holding a pistol to his head^ as to secure a 
safeguard for her reputation^ with a view to her even- 
tual marriage with a Frenchman named Durand^ who 
was established at Madrid. We are led to this con- 
clusion by the following passage from a letter written 
by Beaumarchais^ and dated the 15 th of August^ 1764^ 
in which we find a corresponding justification of other 
assertions made in the Memorial published in 1774. 

"I found my Spanish sister nearly married to Durand ; for 
in the state of discredit into which the poor child, with her 
girlish notions, imagined herself to have fallen, the first honest 
man who ofiered himself was almost a divinity to her. My 
arrival having, in some measure, rectified her ideas, and on 
finding myself disposed, from my own personal views, and 
also from the advice of my Ambassador, to prefer Clavijo, 
who I had every right to believe was thoroughly cured of his 
former aberrations — ^from all the means he employed to per- 
suade me of the fact — I found it necessary to use, in the 
first instance, gentle means, in order to sever a bond which 
hope and habit had cemented on either side." 

l2 
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These details thoroughly harmonise with that part 
of the Memorial of 1774, in which Beaumarchais re- 
presents himself as having been seduced by Clavijo 
into becoming his advocate with his sister. In other 
letters he narrates the Spaniard's underhand proceed- 
ings, his duplicity, and the vengeance he at length, 
though with considerable hesitation, inflicted on him. 

" This coxcomb Clavijo/' he writes, ''boasted that he had 
not yet lost his appointment, and that he was all the while 
drawing his salary secretly. He talked about it too openly 
and too often. I heard of it in my turn, and my 
pity immediately changed into indignation. His post is 
given away. It now only remains to him either to torn 
capuchin, or to leave the country. He is completely 
crushed ; yet even now my sentiments of pity towards him 
return ; but this time, alas ! they must be fruitless." 

A journal of the whole of these transactions had 
been kept at the actual time of their occurrence by 
Beaumarchais ; this journal, which served as a basis 
for the narrative published by him ten years after- 
wards, is not to be found among his papers ; but its 
existence is confirmed by many passages in his cor* 
respondence, and especially so by this note written in 
1764 to M. Caron, senior, by an abb6 to whom the 
contents of the journal in question had been com- 
municated. 

"I have read and re-read, sir, the account sent you from 
Madrid. I am overjoyed at all' it contams ; your son appears 
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in the light of a true hero. I am happy to recognise in him 
the wittiest of men, the tenderest of brothers ; honour, firm- 
iie88"each quality shines in his proceedings with Clavioo. 
Xt will delight me to see the issue of an affair which in- 
terests me so much. I am exceedingly grateful for your 
attention ; the only claim I have to it lies in the sentiments of 
esteem and friendship which I entertain for you, and for the 
whole ^f your respectable and amiable family, and with which 
I haye the honour to be, &c,, &c. 

" The Abbe de Malespine. 
« June^S, 1764'* 

Thus it was no romance^ as has been sometimes 
said^ bnt a true story which inspired the author of 
the Memorials against Goezman to write perhaps 
the best pages that ever proceeded from his pen^ and 
it was indeed fortunate for him to be provoked by an 
anonymous letter vilifying and ca^umniatiug his 
conduct at Madrid into thus admitting the public to 
his confidence. 

So much for the Clavijo adventure; but this ad- 
venture only occupied a month. Commenced at the 
end of May 1764^ it was spoken of no more at the 
end of June^ and Beaumarchais remained more than 
a year at Madrid : he only left that city at the end 
of March 1765. What was he doing there ? We 
shall soon learn from his correspondence, and he will 
there appear in his own proper character^ with* all the 
vivacity and variety of his nature. 

He had left Paris in order to aveyge his sister; 
but he was not a man to travel so far for a single 
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object; his intentions were not only to transact busi- 
ness^ bat a great deal of business. From this point 
of yiew Spain^ in 1764^ presented a new and attrac- 
tive field of enterprise for imaginative speculators such 
as Beaumarchais essentially was.^ He arrived with 
a head full of projects^ and a pocket furnished with 
200,000 francs in notes payable to the bearer, which 
had been entrusted to him by Du Vemey, (though it 
must be added that the latter had forbidden him to 
make use of them without his express authority,) and 
which had been given to him to enable him to assume 
an influential standing with the Spanish ministry. He 
brought with him, too, numerous letters of recommen- 
dation from the court to the Ambassador of France ; 
and he had scarcely arrived before he was launched 
into that vortex of industrial enterprises, of pleasures, 
of ffites, of gallantries, of music, of songs, that seems 
always to have been his element. In the flower of 
his youth, in the thirty-second year of his age, all his 
wit, all his imagination, all his gaiety, all his enthu- 
siasm, all his faculties, in a word, were at their acm^ 
of development. We have here the Almaviva and the 
Figaro of the "Barber of Seville '' blended together, 
with a touch of Sir Charles Grandison, and withal 
some shades of character that remind us of the most 
celebrated speculators of our own times. 

"I ptirsue my basiness tranBaetions," he writes to his 
father, " with the obstinacy you know me to possess ; but in all 
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matters between Frenchman and Spaniard I find success rery 
hard ; I shall have some fine details to give you when I come 
back to warm myself at yoor fire-side. 

"I work, I write, I confer, I draw up, I represent, I 
defend, I oppose : such is my life. The Marquis Grimaldi, 
the most gallant gentleman that was ever at the head 
of a ministry is my passion ; his manners so frank, so no- 
ble, that I cannot help being enchanted with them. Pray 
keep what information I send you within the bounds of a 
very narrow circle : do not let it pass beyond the walls of 
your little retreat. It appears that they are rather pleased 
here with the manner in which I have been able to throw 
a light on some somewhat thorny questions ;* and I can 
venture at least to promise you that if I do not succeed 
in everything I undertake, I shall at least carry away with 
me from this country the esteem of all with whom I have 
had to do. Take care of your health, and believe me that my 
greatest happiness will consist in sharing with you whatever 
good fortune I may meet with." 

In another place Beaumarchais writes : — 

" I am in the prime of life. My genius will never have 
greater vigour ; it is my part to work, yours to rest. I shall, 
perhaps, succeed in enabling you to fulfil your engagements. 
I do not tell you all now, but rely upon it I do not forget the 
project which I have thought of so long, that of placing you 
on an equality with all who surround you ; only live carefully, 
my dear father, do not neglect yourself. The time will come 
when you will enjoy your old age as you deserve, free from debt, 
and in the society of your loving children. I am getting your 
son-in-law appointed paid engineer to the king. He has 
become very steady, and works like a horse : I urge him on 
with the sptr of ambition, but he goes well enough of his 

* Astez content du jour que fai rSpandu avr quelques questions 
Sinenses. 
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own- accord. If you received any news of me from an 
inhabitant of Madrid, you would be told that your son was 
amusing himself here like a king ; he spends all his eyeniiigs 
at the house of the Bussian Ambassador, or at Jjady 
Eochford's : he dines four times a- week with the commander 
of the engineers, and drives in a coach drawn by six mules 
about the environs of Madrid ; then he goes to the tUio real 
to see M. de Grimaldi and the other ministers. He takes one 
of his meals eivery day at the French Ambassador's, so that 
these visits are not only charming but also put him to yerj 
little expense. All this relates to amusement; but your 
friends must not conclude that I am neglecting my own 
business, for no one has ever attended to that but myself. It 
is in good society, for which I was bom, that I find my re- 
sources, and when you see the productions of my pen you 
will perceive that I have not walked but run towards my 
object." 

What, thcD, were the works which came from Beau- 
marchais' pen at Madrid ? First of all there was a 
volaminous paper on the concession of the exclusive 
right to trade with Louisiana to a French company 
organised on the principle of the India Company^ 
and about which Beaumarchais was memorialising 
the Spanish ministry. After this came a plan, in 
virtue of which he asks for the right of supplying all 
the Spanish colonies with negroes. The idea is 
singular enough as coming from the author of the 
little poem against optimism, already alluded to, 
which contains a vehement denunciation of slavery, 
and which was written only a year before Beaumar- 
chais^ visit to Madrid. It appears that his specula- 
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tions were not arranged on the same principles as his 
philosophy* 

The third project which the distinguished traveller 
prepared at Madrid^ between a concert and a dinner^ 
was one for the colonisation of the Sierra Morena; 
this was followed by different other papers on the 
advancement of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce in Spain, and finaUy, a new plan for supplying 
the Spanish troops with provisions. As this last 
scheme was much nearer being executed than any of 
the others, we will leave him to discuss it in his own 
manner, in an unpublished letter to his father, which 
is very long, and irom which I make long quota- 
tions, because in its great diversity it is a living 
portrait of this speculator, philosopher, and artist, 
called Beaumarehais» 



* Two years afterwords, in 1766, Beanmarchais, who had already 
forgotten his project for suppLying the Spanish colonies with negroes, 
wrote a letter to the head of the administrative^ department of 
the na^y in favour of a mulatto, commencing as follows: — "A poor 
fellow named Ambroise Lucas, whose only <7ime consists in having a 
complexion almost as dark as that of the majority of the free inhabi- 
tants of Andalusia, with brown hair which curls naturally, large black 
eyes, and very beautifol teeth, all which is very pardonable, has been 
put in prison on the requisition of a man wha happens to be a little 
whiter,, named M. Chaillou, who had about the same right over the 
man with the dark complexion which the Ishmaelite dealers acquired 
over little Joseph, when they purchased him from persons who had no 
right to seU him; but our religion has sublime prindples, which har- 
monise admirably with the colonial system." 
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'* Madrid, Jan. 28, 1765. 

"Monneur, and deamt Father, — ^I hare leceiyed your 
letter of Jan. 15, in whieh yon expreaa joor aatoniahment at 
the manner in whieh jonr friends reeeired your oommonica- 
tion.* Bat what appears to have stmck yon with anrpriae 
wonld hare aeemed to me a natoral thing enongh. To pre- 
aerre a good opinion of onraelrea, it is only necessary to 
neglect no portion of what we nndertake : to gain the good 
opinion of others it is necessary to sncoeed. Saocess is the 
only recognised test of the ability of those who specolate. 
Therefore, if I had been able to stop l^e words on your lips, 
1 certainly should hare objected as mnch as posaible to your 
commnnieating my secrets to any one. My plans may be 
the wisest possible; I might exhibit all the talent and 
skill imaginable for conducting so important an afiair to a 
happy issue. If some unforeseen erent caused my bark to 
founder eren in the harbour, I should expect nothing but a 
bitter smile from those who would hare exalted me to the 
clouds if I had been favoured by fortune. Howeyer, my 
dear father, you know me. The most comprehensive and 
lofty projects are no strangers to my mind. It conceiyes and 
comprehends with much facility, that which would at once 
check ordinary and indolent minds. I told you the other 
day that I had just signed the preliminaries ; I am now much 
more adyanced. The hydra of seyen heads was a 4a!ifle com« 
pared with the one of a hundred heads, which I haye under- 
taken to oyeroome. But at all eyents, I haye now managed 
to make myself absolute master of the enterprise for sup- 
plying the entire provieione for the whole qf the troope qf 
SpcUn, Majorca, and the garrisons on the coast of Africa ; 
and those of all persons living at the king's expense. Our 

* The father, who bad already heard of the project, and who had 
been asked by bis son to keep it a secret, had spoken of it in confi- 
dence to some friends who appeared to have doabts of its socceai. 
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friend is right in saying that it is the greatest affair in the 
oonntry. It .amounts to more than twenty millions a-year. 
Jif y company is organised, my officials are appointed. I have 
four cargoes of com on the voyage, both from New England 
and from the south, and if I can untie the last knot, I shall 
commence altogether on the Ist of March. The person^ who 
are at present engaged in the affair, understand nothing 
about it, and lost horribly last year : first, because com waa 
almost beyond price in Spain, while they had not a single 
correspondent abroad ; secondly, because they had under- 
taken the contract at too small a sum. I have put tltem out 
of court, by different means, the combination of which was 
▼ery difficult; finally, I have succeeded in introducing a 
spirit of conciliation and peace between the partners, in 
place of an animosity which was as ruinous to them as their 
mode of conducting business. They are quite out of the 
matter. What I hare to do now, is to get my own conditions 
accepted by the minister, who invites me to open the ball, 
but finds the music rather dear. I can diminish nothing in 

my just demands If my conditions be accepted, 

I engage to pay the king back about 4,000,000 of reals, which 
he had previously advanced on the affair ; provided always 
his Majesty consents to wait for. the money until the last 
year of the contract. One of the most positive articles of 
the agreement is the payment, which is assured to me on the 
13th of every month, of 1,800,000 reals, which I am to receive 
from, the royal treasury. The two partners who give the 
affair up to me, owe •5,000,000 reals to different individuals ; 
the bills Jire due, and they cannot pay. I have arranged 
everything, so that on the day of signing the treaty I shall 
hand them over the 5^000,000 in their own paper. And the 
person who helds them has made a private arrangement 
with me that these 5,000,000 will not be charged to me until 
the end 6f my contract ; and that the day I sign it he is to send 
me 3,000,000 to commence with. For this I am to give him 
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a third of tlie profits There is some idea of joining 

to this, a contract for supplying whit« bread to all the towns 
in Spain, which would double the importance of my enter- 
prise; but I mean to commence by giving them a great 
opinion of my mode of working; so that by inspiring confi- 
dence, I may gain adrantages which it is difficult for a 
beginner to obtain. I foresee that there are other things to 
be connected with the above, which will make the affair 
almost unlimited. But, I must say, like the honest Spaniards 
poeo hpoeo. We must get into the saddle before galloping 
away; abore all, we must be firm in the stirrups. It is nine 
in the erening ; I am going out to couTcrse about business. 
If I come bade before eleven, I shall write you a few lines 



** I come back, nothing is changed. I have signed the cele- 
brated agreement which entitles me to treat in my own name 
with the Marquis D'Esquilace, Minister of War and Finance. 
Ewry one in Madrid is speaking of the affair. I am com- 
plimented upon it, as if it were a settled thing. I, who know 
it is not yet terminated, hold my tongue for the present. 

''Grood night, dear father, believe mo you must be as^ 
tonished at notiiing ; neither at my success, nor at the con- 
tmy, if it happens to me. There are altogether ten reasons 
in my fiivour, and a hundred against me. As to my age, I 
have just reached a point at which the v^ur of the body 
united with that of the mind, constitute the prime of life. I 
shall soon be thirty-three. I was in a shop-window at twenty- 
four. I have made up my mind that the twenty succeeding 
years, which will bring me to my forty-fifth year, shall, after 
my long labours, produce that pleasant tranquilHty, which I 
think can only be appreciated when looked upcm as a reward 
for the troubles of youth. In the meanwhile, I laugh ; my in- 
exhaustible good humour does not leave me for a moment. I 
have been to some delightful suppers here. I might send 
you some verses, composed by your servant, on Spanish 
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segaedillas, whicli are yerj pretty yaudevilles; the words, 
liowerer, of which, are generally worthless. The people say 
Here, as in Italy, the words are nothing, the mnsic is eyexy- 
thing. 

" I got in a passion when I heard snch an absurdity. I 

cliose the most popular air, a soft, touching, charming melody, 

and wrote words to it in an analogous strain. When they 

-were heard, my opinion was admitted to be the correct one, 

and I was oyerwhelmed with requests for words, ^ut one 

xnoment, gentlemen ; I must not let the amusements of the 

evening interfere with the work of the morning. Accordingly 

T continue to write and think about* business all day, and in 

the eyening giye myself up to the pleasures of a society 

equally illustrious and well chosen. ' . • . My last segue* 

diUa has been exceedingly fortunate, and is in the hands 

of eyery one who speaks French at Madrid. In truth, I 

laugh on my pillow when I think how strangely the affairs of 

tliis world are linked together, by what numerous and always 

ont-of-the-way roads fortune is attained, and how, aboye all, 

the mind which is superior to circumstances can always find 

pleasure for itself, in the midst of these whirlpools of business 

affairs, pleasures, conflicting interests, sorrows, and hopes, 

which meet, clash, and faU powerless before it. . . . 

" My dear Boisgamier, this pretty seguediUa, and the ac- 
companiment for the guitar, which I haye composed (in a 
countiy where eyery one plays it, and yet cannot accompany 
my seguedilla like myself, who, out of compliment to the 
country, throw off something from time to time, for their 
fayourite instrument), you would sing away at it, until at last, 
perhaps, you would render it perfectly. You shall haye the 
air, then, and the accompaniment I promise you, if I haye a 
moment to spare, between now and the next post. But what 
shoidd you say of me if I were to take it to you myself P 
Indeed, I am yeiy near my departure: a word from the 
minister may start me off before the next fortnight. 
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" Qood night, mj dear father, it is half-past eleren. I am 
gomg to take some strop de capiUaire^ for daring the last 
three days, I hare had a frightful cold in the head ; but I 
wrap myself up in my Spanish doak, with a good large hat, 
turned down orer my forehead, which they call here, being 
en eapa y sombrero ; when a man throwing his cloak over his 
shoulder, conceals part of his face, they call that being embas- 
sado, I add this to my other precautions, and, in a carriage, 
carefully closed, go off to my business. I hope you continue 
to enjoy good health. In reading over this letter, which I 
send scribbled as it is, I hare been obliged to make twentj 
erasures, to giye it some sort of continuity. This will cuie 
you of reading my letters to other persons, or making copies 
of them." 

Beaumarchais' writing, indeed^ exhibits all the rapi- 
dity of thought in this long letter^ in which he passes 
from one subject to another with the most wonderful 
versatility^ — in one place calculations, and the other 
philosophical reflections^ elsewhere sentiment^ then 
badinage^ everywhere sincerity and enthusiasm ; such 
is this Protean man. The following is another lui- 
published letter of his^ in which he represents himself 
in the drawing-room of the Russian Ambassador at 
Madrid^ at a card- table; which is so spirited and 
lively, that I have determined to give it entire. It is 
addressed to his sister Julie. Here we have Beaumar- 
chais in another aspect. 

" Madrid, Feb. 11, 1765. 
" You will remember, dear Julie, that I promised you, in 
one of my last letters, the details of the persecution directed 
against me by the Eussian Ambassador, which I have put a 
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stop to, B8 1 oaght ; here they are, they will give you an idea 
of my life at Madrid — ^that is to say, of my eveningB — for I 
give up the entire day to business. 

''For some time, the Count of Buturlin, the Ambassador 
in question, who is son of the Grand Marshal of Eussia, had 
been reoeiying me at his house with a predilection which caused 
it to be said, that he and the very pretty ambassadress were 
in lore with me. In the evening they had cards or music, and 
supper, on which occasions I was the soul of the entertain- 
ment. The party was increased by all the ambassadors, who, 
before this time, had not seen much of one another. Since 
the return of the court to this town, their suppers had been 
charming, they said, because I was present at them ; I had 
one eyening won at hrelan, although we were not playing high, 
500 lirres from the count, and 1500 from the countess ; from 
that time we have played no more at hrelan ; and I was asked 
to play at faro, which nothing in the world would induce me 
to do. . I had not been paid my 2,000 livres, but said nothing 
about it — every one knew of it — ^it was considered that I was 
behaving like an ambassador, and the count like a somewhat 
mean, private individual. At last, one evening, annoyed that 
the count, although he had just gained 100 louis, did not 
speak of what he owed me, I said aloud, ' If the count will 
lend me some gold, I will commit an act of folly, and play you 
at faro.' He coidd not avoid doing so, and passed me the 
100 louis which he had just gained. I held the bank, but in 
an hour my poor bank was broken ; the Duke of San-Blas 
gained fifty louis of me ; the English Ambassador fifteen, 
the Eussian twenty, &c. I was almost in the same position 
as if I had won nothing: I got up with a laugh and 
said, 'My dear count, we are quits!' 'Yes,' said he, 
' but you will not say in future that you do not play at 
faro, and we hope you will henceforth join the rest of 
the company.' 'Willingly, if there are only a few 
louis to stake; but not to hold banks of a hundred.' 
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' That one/ said he, * has not lost jou mncli.' ' That is 
all that ooold be said,' I replied, ' if my debt Kad been a 
a bad one ;' hereupon the coontess intermpted tlie oonTena- 
tion. Madame de la C* rose and told me to gire her my arm : 
Heft. There were snlks for two days ; I went, neTertheless^to 
the Bnssain embassy as usual, and in order to seem not to 
have played a desperate game, lost erery eyening about ten or 
twelye louis, or perhaps won some of my stakes. One evenmg, 
when I had gained twenty louis on a bsnk of 200, X got vp, 
and before going away, put all my winnings on tw^o cards, 
both of which gained; I went on; erery thing succeeded; I 
broke the bsnk, which was held by the Marquis de Carrasola ; 
the Cheyalier de Guzman, put a hundred four lotus pieces on 
the table, and said, ' Gentlemen, do not go away ; I wager that 
M. de Beaumarehais will break this new bank also.' H^aying 
gained 200 louts, I considered myself obliged to reply to the 
inyitation. I began playing ; eyery one stopped, as there was 
no one else who played so high. Putting fifty louis on one 
side, and intending to let the rest be won back, so that I 
might neyer haye to play again, I put ten louis on each card ; 
when the card won I doubled. To be short, in two hours I had 
a hundred four-louis pieces. I rose, and went off to bed 
with my fire hundr&l louis ; of which I lost 150 the follow- 
ingday. Madame deC said that I had played yery gene-^ 
rously, in allowing such a large sum to be won back from 
me, and that I could keep the rest. I was going away, when 
the S'USsian Ambassador addressing me personally, said, 
* Will you no longer try your strength with me P' * I haye 
lost a great deal this eyening,' I replied. * But,* he replied 
quickly, 'you gained a great deal more yesterday.' 'M. le 
Comte,' I said, ' you know whether I care about the money I 
win at cards. I played in spite of myself; I haye gained in 

* This is the lady who sent the somewhat flippant message to old 
H. Caron, of whidi we haye already spoken. 
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the face of reason, and youonlj press me in this waj, because 
you know very well that I play without rules, and at a great 
disadvantage.' ' Parbleu ! ' he said ; ' no one can play better 
than a man who wins, and a great deal of this money is mine.' 
* Well, M. le Comte, how much did you lose P ' * One 
hundred and fifty louis,' he said. ' I shall lose, then,' I re- 
plied, ' 300 louis this eyening, for, to the 150 which I have 
just given back to the bank, I will put 150 more against you, 
if you wish to play ; so that all the advantage may be on your 
Bide ; but I must stake twenty-five louis every time.' He 
took the cards, for this was just what he wanted. My luck 
continued ; I won 200 louis, after which I rose and said, ' It 
would be folly on my part to play any longer : I should ruin 
you, sir ; another day, luck may be against me, and you will 
get your money back.' 'What, sir, you are going P Par 
dieu ! Win 600 louis from me, or let me win my money back.' 
' No, M. le Comte, another time ; it is four in the morn- 
ing : a man may reasonably go to bed.' ' But, sir, you were 
more pohte with the Chevalier de Guzman.' ' And, accord- 
ingly,' I replied, ' he lost his 500 louis. I am quite overcome 
by sleep! Will you have your 200 louis on one stake at 
trewte et qua/ranie ? * * No,' he said, ' at faro.' * Gentle- 
men, I wish you good night.' The countess, his wife, 
rather vexed at her husband's loss, let the observation fall 
that I was 'more fortunate than polite.' I looked at her 
fixedly, and said, * Madame TAmbassadrice, you forget that, a 
week ago, you paid me a compliment of quite an opposite 
nature.' She blushed. I added nothing, and left. It was the 
fact that a week previously, when supping at Lord Sochford's, 
she had begged me, with clasped hands, to lend her thirty louis, 
to pay her losses with : and that I did so immediately, although 
I had lost, and remembered the affair of the hrelan, 

** The Count, then, owes me 200 louis, and the Countess 
30, without reckoning the other 350 louis I had won ; I swear 
my great oath not to play any more. I shall look on at the 

M 
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game fbr a few days loi^^er, without mixing myself up in the 
affairs of great people. The Ambassadlor looks at me like a 
dog, and does not speak to me ; his wife appears embairasfted ; 
not a word is said about payment, not an excuse is made for 

the delay. I complained to Madame de la G , who the 

same evening took the Ambassador's physician on one side, 
and then made a terrible attack upon his master* declaring to 
him that if he did not behaTo differently towards me, she 
would reproach him with it ; and finally, that he was an ill- 
bred, impertinent man. 

" As my manner was alw^s the same towards both husband 
and wife, every one was on my side. The next day the doctor 

brought me 200 louis to the house of Madame de la C , 

where I was dining. She was very much offended, and sent 
word to the Ambassador that she would see him in the evening, 
and give him the lesson he deserved ; that he ought to have 
brought the money to my own house, and to have apologised 
for his sulkiness and delay. I thought it best to take the 200 
louis, for which the doctor asked me to give him a receipt. I 
laughed in his face, and wrote the Ambassador a letter, which 
was polite, but calculated to make him ashamed of himself. 
Two hours afterwards the Countess came to the house of 
Madame de la C . I was no longer there. A grand ex- 
planation ensued. I did not set foot in the Bussian Embassy 
for a week ; at last the Countess sent the physician to me, to 
beg me to go and see her, and to complain of my absence. I 
replied, that in spite of the great privation I felt in no 
longer ergoying her society, I thought I ought not to majce 
my appearance in a house where I had such good reason to be 
offended with the master. 

" Madame de la C was appealed to ; the Count was said 

to be sorry and ashamed of his conduct ; I keep to the etiquette 
of the matter, and finally the Ambassador sent the Prince of 
Mezersky to me, to beg I woidd do him the honour to go in the 
evening to a qoncert and supper at his house. In the afler- 
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noon the Count called to ask me if I wished to see the new 
piece in his box, saying that he was waiting to take me with 
him. I thought it better the interview should take place at 
his house, and replied that I was writing, but that I would 
have the honour to see him in the evening, according to his. 
invitation. I arrived rather late on purpose, when the con- 
cert had commenced, and all the guests were present. I was 
rarprised to find that I, who was previously looked upon as 
one of the family, and never announced, was now preceded 
by two pages, who ushered me into the concert room with 
great ceremony. The Countess was at the harpsichord ; she 
advanced towards me, and said, as she presented the Count to 
me, that friends ought never to quarrel about a misunder* 
standing, and that they both hoped I would remain a friend of 
theirs : immediately afterwards she added — by way of sealing 
the reconciliation — M. de Beaumarchais, I have a desire to play 
the part of Annette ; I hope you will accept that of Luhin, 
The Swedish Envoy will be the Lord; Prince Mezersky the 
BcdUff;^ and we have already begun the rehearsals. It was 
impossible for me to avoid accepting this kind offer. I went 
to the harpsichord at once, the orchestra began, and I sang 
the music of Lubin. Each went through as much as he 
knew of his part, after which we had a grand concert and a 
grand supper ; good humour was restored* It is understood 
that I am to hear no more about card-playing, and that 
we are to amuse ourselves with pleasures which are more 
lively and wiU not tend to such grave results. The Countess, 
quite delighted, sent a page to me during dessert, with a note 
containing four lines in my praise, badly versified, it is true, 
but very flattering. She had composed them that very day— 
here they are — 

' O toi ^ qui la nature a donn^ pour partage 
Le talent de charmer avec Tesprit du sage, 

* The principal characters in Eonsseau's '* Devin du Village." 

m2 
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Si Orph^e, comme toi, e^t en des sons si flatteurs, 
Pluton sans condition anrait fait son bonhenr.'* 

" This was no ordinary hononr, I assure yon ; I replied to 
the compliment. The intimacy is greater than ever ; we have 
balls, concerts, but no more card-playing, and I have 14,500 
liyres left. I have since written French words to a new 
Spanish seguedilla. There are 200 copies of it ; people are 
tearing it from one another's hands. 1 must take care of it 
for you, with the music of the one 1 sent to your father. 
Good night. I have fulfilled my promise as well as I could. 
You know as much now about the affair of the cards as 
myself. I shall write on Wednesday to my Pauline and her 
aunt. In spite of the preparations of Annette I am afraid 
Lubin will be taken off before the piece is played. I may hare 
to go in ten days." 

As conceit was the besetting sin of Beaumarchais, 
who compares himself elsewhere to Alcibiades^ one is 
tempted to ask whether he did not exaggerate his fami- 
liarity with tbese ambassadors ; but among the papers 
relating to Spanish affairs are found letters from the 
Ambassador of England^ Lord Bochford^ which prove 
that the young and brilliant Frenchman was really 
the most popular man of the diplomatic corps in 
Madrid. His Parisian liveliness put all this some- 
what formal world in movement; Lord Bochford is full 
of him ; goes to the Prado with him ; sups with him ; 

* Thou on whom bonnteoas nature has bestowed 
The art of pleanng, with the sage's mind, 
If Orpheus had produced such sounds as thine 
Pluto, without conditions, would have freed him. 
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sings duets with him; and becomes quite jovial for 
an English diplomatist.* It was doubtless the card- 
playing scene which we have given, that formed the 
foundation for the calumnies uttered at a later period, 
during the Goezman law-suits. In the anonymous let- 
ter which Beaumarchais publishes himself, and in 
which he is spoken of as an unfair player, not only did 
lie play fairly, but I see from all his letters that he did 
not like play, and only consented to join in it under 
protest. At the period when he was living in .great 
state in Paris, although his visitors played he never 
played himself. In the midst of all these commer- 
cial speculations and aristocratic pleasures, the future 
author of the ''Barber of Seville'* appears to have 
been always occupied with the affairs of his humble 
family : at one time displaying much talent, in 
forcing two or three ladies of noble family who were at 
Madrid, to pay long-standing accounts of his father's, 
for watches and jewels, without compromising his 
own position ; at another time taking with fraternal 
good nature an active part in all the little incidents 
of the lives of his sisters in Paris ; or, again quitting 
the saloons of the court for the modest residence of 
his sisters at Madrid. 

" I saw Drouillet," t he writes to his father, " on my arrival ; 
he and his wife have paid me a visit ; but I do not cultivate 

* See, in Appendix, No. 2, one of Lord fiochford's letters to Beaa- 

TnnrchfliB. 

t A French banker residing at Madrid. 
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their societj, although DrouiUet is an estimable man, and as 
honest as the late Pichon, with a capital house at Madrid. 
The reason for my keeping away from them, is the ridiculous 
airs and manners of his wife, who, because she has a few 
crowns more than your daughters, spoke of them as "mes- 
demoiselles " before me, for which I had the honour to take 
her up. She was yery desirous of getting me to her house, 
by all the attentions and invitations possible; but said 
nothing about my sisters, which made me say> in reply to all 
her politeness, that I had too short a time to remain at 
Madrid, not to give up all my leisure to my family. It is 
everywhere the same, and the ridiculous is of no country. 
We have here, what is called the great world, and little 
world of France. My sisters, too well educated to belong 
to the little world, are not considered sufficiently rich for 
the great one. Accordingly, the visits of la DrouiUet were 
for me alone ; upon this your son took the liberty of put- 
ting her in her proper place ; which makes her say that I 
am malicious.* You know, my dear father, whether that is 
the case, and whether there is any malice in looking at 
things as they reaUy exist, and saying what I think of them.** 

The eldest son of Madame Guilbert was at school 
in Paris; the child died; Beaumarchais^ intrusted 
by his father to prepare his sister and brother-in-law 
for this sad news^ replied by the following letter^ 
which is evidently^ it appears to me^ the production of 
a man who is naturally good and full of delicate 
kindness. 

** I have received your thick and mournful packet, which I 
have not yet entirely acted upon. I reserve this penance for 

* The same aocnsation was afterwards made by Madame GoSzman. 
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my poor Mends until their Lent. They have one son remain- 
ing, who is a very pretty child» as intelligent as possible, and 
wlio devours everything which is given him to learn. The 
only preparation I have made for imparting the sad news 
wldch I have to announce to them has consisted in caressing 
JSu^enio very much since the reception of your letter ; for 
-which they appear to be very grateful. JL gave him a louis for 
the Carnival, and I am haying, a very handsome hussar's dress 
made for him. I spoke to them of his bi*other, and pointed 
out to them the difference which existed between their capa- 
bilities and talents, and: from one point to another at last 
brought them to confess -the, difficulty they felt about putting 
tbe elder elsewhere th^ in the king's guards, while the 
latter is intended for the enRineers. 1 think I have now 
prepared them sufficiently, aiid that at the beginning of Lent 
I can tell them the news without any further hesitation." * 

It appears that at this period he was already in 
correspondence with Voltaire, upon what subject I 
cannot say. "I have received M. de Voltaire^s 
lettet," he writes to his father from Madrid ; " he 
compliments me, playfully, on my thirty-two teeth, 
my lively philosophy, and my age.t His letter is 

* We may also quote a portion of Beamnarchais' private letter to 
his father, in which heei^bits a taste for peaceful and moderate 
pleasures, which are not generally attributed to him :^-" It would be 
a delightfol thing for me to look forward to, from time to time> if I 
could think I was abont to pass a month or two with persons as happy 
as they are dear to me. What a pleasure, at the end of all my labours, 
to bury the rest of my existence in the midst of my relations and 
friends ; all delighted with one another, and all knowing the value of 
comfort, without display, and of what is called the happy medium/' 

t I could not find this letter, dated 1764, in Voltaire's Corres- 
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veiy kind. But my letter made this answer so 
necessary that I think I should have written it 
myself. He desires some details with regard to the 
country in which I am ; but my best answer will be 
that which M. de Caro made yesterday to the Mar- 
chioness d^Arissa at M. de Grimaldi^s. She had asked 
him what he thought of Spain. " Madam/' replied he, 
'^ wait until I have left it for my answer. I am too 
sincere^ and too polite^ to give it at the house of one 
of the king's ministers/' Sometimes bad news reached 
Beaumarchais from France. He experienced losses^ 
his plans at Madrid were not succeeding. He then 
writes as follows : — 

" I strengthen myself by work against calamity. As soon 
as I quit the oar, misfortunes and losses overwhelm me on all 
sides. The gaiety of my disposition, and I dare to add« 
while rendering thanks to Providence, the force of my mind, 
together with my frequent reverses, all coml^e to prevent me 
snccumbing. When I have torn away an ounce of flesh from 
my lips on the past, I work seriously at the present, and cannot 
help smiling at the future. I have already lost three or four 
times more than I possess in the world ; unworthy enemies 
have intercepted my path. Poor Pichon is ruining me at 
St. Domingo ; but here I am, nevertheless, shaking my 
square head, and recommencing cheerfully the work of the 
Dana'ides." 

We should never finish^ if we tried to study 

pondenoe, as afterwards edited by Beamnarcbais. He had, prohab^ 
lost it. 
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every shade of Seaumarchais' mind and disposition^ 
in this correspondence of his youth. I have looked 
through it with curiosity, for some traces of his 
opinion on the Spanish Drama. It is rather aston- 
ishing to find that on this point he confined himself 
to a few unimportant observations. He directs his 
attention more to maimers and customs than to the 
stage, AH that he says about it, may be said to be 
limited to a passage in a letter to the Duke de la 

Valliere, dated December 24, 1764, in which Beau- 
marchais, after going into long details on the subject 
of the administration, poUtics, and manners of Spain, 
expresses himself thus :— 

" The Spanish theatre is at least two centuries younger than 
ours ; both as regards decency and the plays themselves, they 
may figure with propriety by the side of those of Hardy and 
his contemporaries. Their music, on the other hand, may 
be ranked immediately after the beautiful Italian music, and 
before our own. The warmth and gaiety of the interludes, 
all in music, with which they divide the wearisome acts of 
their insipid dramas, very often compensate for the ennui 
which is produced by listening to them. They are called 
tonadillas or sayn^tes. Dancing is absolutely unknown here. 
I speak of figure dancing, for I cannot honour with this 
name the grotesque and often indecent movements of the 
Moorish dances, and those of Grenada, which constitute the 
delight of the people."* 

* In the Appendix, No. 3, will be found this long unpublished 
letter to the Duke de la Valliere. It offers some rather interest- 
ing information about Spain in 1764. 
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very kind. But my letter made this answer so 
necessary that I think I should have written it 
myself. He desires some details with regarB to the 
country in which I am ; but my best answer will be 
that which M. de Caro made yesterday to the Mar- 
chioness d^Arissa at M. de Grimaldi^s. She had asked 
him what he thought of Spain. " Madam/' replied he, 
''wait until I have left it for my answer. I am too 
sincere^ and too polite^ to give it at the house of one 
of the king's ministers.'^ Sometimes bad news reached 
Beaumarchais from France. He experienced losses^ 
his plans at Madrid were not succeeding. He then 
writes as follows : — 

" I stren^en myself by work against calamity. As soon 
as I quit the oar, misfortunes and losses overwhelm me on all 
sides. The gaiety of my disposition^ and I dare to add, 
while rendering thanks to Froyidence, the force of my mind, 
together with my frequent reverses, all coml^ne to prevent me 
succumbing. When I have torn away an ounce of flesh from 
my lips on the past, I work seriously at the present, and cannot 
help smiling at the future. I have already lost three or four 
times more than I possess in the world ; unworthy enemies 
have intercepted my path. Poor Fichon is ruining me at 
St. Domingo ; hut here I am, nevertheless, shaking my 
square head, and recommencing cheerfully the work of the 
DanaVdes." 

We should never finish, if we tried to study 

pondence, as afterwards edited by Beaumarchais. He bad, probably 
lost it. 
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every sliade of Beaumarchais' mind and disposition^ 
in this correspondence of his youth. I have looked 
through it with curiosity^ for some traces of his 
opinion on the Spanish Drama. It is rather aston- 
ishing to find that on this point he confined himself 
to a few unimportant ohservations. He directs his 
attention more to manners and customs than to the 
stage. All that he says about it^ may be said to be 
limited to a passage in a letter to the Duke de la 

Valli&re, dated December 24, 1764, in which Beau- 
marchais, after going into long details on the subject 
of the administration, politics, and manners of Spain, 
expresses himself thus : — 

" The Spanish theatre is at least two centuries yonnger than 
ours ; both as regards decency and the plays themselves, they 
may &gure with propriety by the side of those of Hardy and 
his contemporaries. Their music, on the other hand, may 
be ranked immediately after the beautiful Italian music, and 
before our own. The warmth and gaiety of the interludes, 
all in music, with which they divide the wearisome acts of 
their insipid dramas, very often compensate for the ennui 
which is produced by listening to them. They are called 
" tonadillas or saynHes. Dancing is absolutely unknown here. 
I speak of figure dancing, for I cannot honour with this 
name the grotesque and often indecent movements of the 
Moorish dances, and those of Grenada, which constitute the 
delight of the people."* 

* In the Appendix, No. 8, will be found this long nnpubllBhed 
letter to the Duke de la Yalliere. It offers some rather interest- 
ing information about Spain in 1764. 
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very kind. But my letter made this answer so 
necessary that I think I should have written it 
myself. He desires some details with regard to the 
country in which I am ; but my best answer will be 
that which M. de Caro made yesterday to the Mar- 
chioness d^Arissa at M. de Grimaldi^s. She had asked 
him what he thought of Spain. " Madam/' replied he, 
''wait until I have left it for my answer. I am too 
sincere^ and too polite^ to give it at the house of one 
of the king's ministers.^' Sometimes bad news reached 
Beaumarchais from France. He experienced losses^ 
his plans at Madrid were not succeeding. He then 
writes as follows : — 

*' I strengthen myself by work against calamity. As soon 
as I quit the oar, misfortunes and losses overwhehn me on all 
sides. The gaiety of my disposition, and I dare to add, 
while rendering thanks to Proyidence, the force of my mind, 
together with my frequent reverses, all coml^he to prevent me 
succumbing. When I have torn away an ounce of flesh from 
my lips on the past, I work seriously at the present, and cannot 
help smiling at the future. I have already lost three or four 
times more than I possess in the world ; unworthy enemies 
have intercepted my path. Poor Pichon is ruining me at 
St. Domingo ; but here I am, nevertheless, shaking my 
square head, and recommencing cheerfully the work of the 
Danaides." 

We should never finish^ if we tried to study 

pondenoe, as afterwards edited by Beanmarchais. He had, probably 
lost it. 
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every shade of Beaumarehais' mind and disposition^ 
in this correspondence of his youth. I have looked 
through it with curiosity, for some traces of his 
opinion on the Spanish Drama. It is rather aston- 
ishing to find that on this point he confined himself 
to a few unimportant observations. He directs his 
attention more to manners and customs than to the 
stage. All that he says about it, may be said to be 
limited to a passage in a letter to the Duke de la 

Valliere, dated December 24, 1764, in which Beau- 
marchais, after going into long details on the subject 
of the administration, politics, and manners of Spain, 
expresses himself thus : — 

" The Spanish theatre is at least two centuries yonnger than 
ours ; both as regards decency and the plays themselves, they 
may figure with propriety by the side of those of Hardy and 
his contemporaries. Their music, on the other hand, may 
be ranked immediately after the beautiful Italian music, and 
before our own. The warmth and gaiety of the interludes, 
all in music, with which they divide the wearisome acts of 
their insipid dramas, very often compensate for the ennui 
which is produced by listening to them. They are called 
tonadillas or saynHes, Dancing is absolutely unknown here. 
I speak of figure dancing, for I cannot honour with this 
name the grotesque and often indecent movements of the 
Moorish dances, and those of Grenada, which constitute the 
delight of the people."* 

* In the Appendix, No. 3, will he found this long nnpublished 
letter to the Duke de la Valliere. It offers some rather interest- 
ing information about Spain in 1764. 
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madness. He here appears^ as the antithesis to 
Clavijo; Pauline is the Clavijo, or rather^ there is a 
Clayijo who takes Pauline from him. Let us endea- 
vour to arrive at the truth of this matter hy means of 
a somewhat voluminous packet of papers^ on which 
Beaumarchais has written with his own hand, ^' Af- 

fair of Mademoiselle Le B , afterwards Madame 

de S ." The names are written in full length; 

hut although the adventure is more than a century 
old^ it appears to me better to confine myself to the 
initials only^ my object in giving this detail of Beau- 
marchais' private life being solely that of studying 
and analysing thoroughly the mind and character of 
a man who may be taken as a fair representative of 
the ideas and character of his epoch. 

And in the first place^ let us thank Heaven that 
that there really was an affair of business^ that is to 
say^ a debt in connexion with this episode of love ; 
otherwise it would have met with the fate of other 
episodes of the same nature which the elder Gudin^ the 
worthy cashier who arranged the papers of Beaumar- 
chais after his deaths has treated with sovereign con- 
tempt — tearing up the papers relating to them in so 
complete a manner^ that all my efforts to replace the 
firagments in their proper places were quite in vain. 
In the case of the Pauline episode^ Gudin has been of 
some help to me. Directly there appeared to be a 
debt in connexion with the matter^ every paper bear- 
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JTig upon the subject became sacred^ and it is only in 
tlie character of^ " proofs in writing,*' that some very 
affectionate letters, from a most amiable young girl, 
liave been suffered to live through a period of ninety- 
tw^o years, classed, numbered, and docketed. K the 
claim has now expired, the letters remain, and there 
is a certain pleasure in discovering on the decayed 
paper, in all [their life, the palpitations of a heart 
mrLich has long ceased to beat, but which had once 
its moments of youth and love. 

Pauline Le B was a young Creole, and was bom 

in the island of St. Domiago, which, as the reader is 
aware, at that time belonged to France. She was 
an orphan, and had been brought up in Paris, under 
the direction of her aunt : she possessed an estate 
of some magnitude, which was estimated at two 
million francs, but which was much encumbered 
with debts, and had been much worked and much ex- 
hausted by the trustees, as often happens to the estate 
of a minor, above all when the estate is in the colo- 
nies ; so that, with all the appearance and expectation 
of having a large fortune, Pauline was in reality poor 
enough : but she was very pretty, and in all the let- 
ters in which she is mentioned she is always called 
the beautiful, or the charming Pauline. 

In one of these letters her gentle, delicate, child- 
like appearance, and her enchanting voice are spoken 
of: it has been already seen, from one of old M. 
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Caron's letters^ that she was a very good musician. 
She was the Pauline, then, of " The Two Frimds/' 
"with/* as Melac says, '^ a charming face, a flexible 
and sympathetic voice, and, above all, fiill of soul/' 

Mademoiselle le B ^'s aunt was distantly related 

to the Caron family. The intimacy between the two 
families appears to have been great, as far back as 
1760. Beaumarchais, who lost his first wife when he 
was about twenty-eight years of age, was, as the 
reader is aware, of very prepossessing appearance, and 
to his natural advantages was now added a certain 
iclat, which he obtained from his position at the court: 
soon afterwards he bought the places of King's Secre- 
tary and Lieutenant-General of the Preserves; made 
some fortunate speculation with Du Vemey; in- 
stalled his family, as 1 have before stated, in the house 
in the Rue de Cond^ where he spent all the time which 
was left him by his occupations at YersaUles ; worship- 
ped by his sisters, and paying a great deal of attention to 
their friend Pauline, who was then about eighteen or 
nineteen. The first scene of " The Two Friends,'' 
which represents Pauline sitting at the harpsichord, 
playing a sonata, while M^lac, standing behind her, 
is playing the violin; the playful, afiectionate conver- 
sation which follows the sonata — all this has the ap- 
pearance of a reminiscence. Beaumarchais not only 
made a point of trying to please Pauline, he rendered 
her important services : he endeavoured to penetrate 
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the confused state of her resources^ and to get her 
property into a more satisfactory condition; with this 
view he obtained an introduction from the Princesses 
to M. de Clugny, the Governor of St. Domingo, and 
altogether behaved like a devoted lover and a sincere 
friend. 

It will be easily understood that the young Creole 
soon formed a strong inclination for so amiable a 
guardian. The guardian, on his side, seemed much 
struck with the charms of his pupil ; nevertheless, as 
love neverdeprived him of his reason, before makingup 
his mind to ask for Pauline's hand, he sent one of his 
own relations to St. Domingo with a sum of 10,000 
francs, and a considerable cargo of different articles 
suitable to the requirements of Pauline^s habita- 
tion. This relation had also a special commission 

to ascertain the exact state of Mademoiselle B 's 

fortune, and see what could best be done with her 
property. It was after his departure, in 1763, that 
the correspondence took place between Pauline and 
Beaumarchais, from which we are about to make 
some extracts. To understand the first letter, it 
must be known that Pauline, who had been brought 
up by a widow aunt, had an uncle in Paris, who was 
a widower, and who, consequently, was not her aunt^s 
husband. This uncle was tolerably rich, and had no 
children. Let us now listen to Beaumarchais in love, 
but at the same time perfectly prudent, and indulging 

N 
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in a number of periphrases in order to maintain the 
alliance between love and prudence. 

*' YotL thought I was sad, mj dear, amiable Pauline, bat I 
was only occupied with a number of things I had to say to 
jou, and which appear to me bo serious and important, 
that while thinking of them, I came to the conclusion that I 
could not do better than write them to you, so that, having 
them before you on paper, you might at once understand 
their full import. If I spoke to you on the subject, yon would 
perhaps only remember the general tenor of my remarks, and 
might thus end by misunderstanding them, and it is very im- 
portant that things upon which the happiness of my life de- 
pends, should be clearly explained. You must have been 
aware, my dear Faidine, that a sincere and lasting attachment 
was the cause of my doing all I hare done for you ; although 
I haye been sufficiently prudent not to make a direct proposi- 
tion for your hand, until I knew I could place you in a proper 
position. All my actions must have proyed what my intentions 
were, and that they were honourable. Now that I have car- 
ried out my promises, and advanced money for the settlement 
of your affairs, I am anxious to gather the sweet fruit of my 
labours ; I even spoke of it yesterday to your uncle, who ap- 
peared favourably disposed towards me. I must even oonfess 
to you that I went so far as to flatter myself that you would 
not withhold your consent when I explained to you clearly 
what my intentions were. Pardon me, my dear Pauline ; it 
was not in any spirit of presumption that I made this avowal 
to him. I thought I might look upon your constant 
friendship as an earnest of what I stated. Will you dis- 
avow me P One thing alone stops me, my dear Pauline : I 
find that with care and proper economy, the state of my 
affairs will enable me to offer you an agreeable future, and 
this is the sole object of my heart : but if, by some dread- 
ful misfortune, all the money which I have sent to St 
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Domingo should be lost in setting to rights an affair, the par- 
tioulars of which we at present know only through the re- 
presentations of others, my means would not allow me to 
maintain you in the position in which I should first of all 
have placed you, and in that case, how great would be my 
grief! I should encounter universal censure, and my Pauline 
would be in comparative distress. This uncertainty is then 
the only reason which compels mo to delay asking for your 
hand, for which I have long sighed. I do not know what you 
are entitled to from your uncle's property, either on account 
of the dowry of your late aunt, or on account of the debts 
which I have heard spoken of indirectly. It would be unbe- 
coming on my part to ask for any explanation on thi» point, 
either from you or from him. My disposition is averse to it ; 
and as his niece, for whom he appears to have much affection, 
may hope to receive some favours from him on the occasion of 
her marriage, it appears to me that it would be wrong to go 
into any strict reckonings, which should never take place be- 
tween relations who are on good terms with one another. I 
shall not, then, say a word upon this subject. 

" However, my dear Pauline, in order to be happy, it is 
necessary we should be at ease with respect to our future ex- 
istence ; and I should no sooner have clasped you in my 
arms, than I should tremble lest some misfortune should 
make us lose the money sent to America ; for to that purpose 
I have set aside no less than 80,000 francs. This, my dear 
Pauline, will explain a silence which, after what I had done, 
must have appeared strange to you. There are two courses 
open to you if you accept my offer : the first is to wait until 
the full success of my plans enables me to place you in a 
proper position ; the second, that you should get your aunt, 
if my views be agreeable to her, to ascertain the opinion of 
your xmcle on the subject. Far from wishing, however, that 
he should diminish his means in order to increase yours, I am 
quite ready to give up a portion of my own property, in order 

n2 
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to render his old age more comfortable, if the present position 
of his affairs should require it. You know me well enough to 
believe that I would make any such advances. But, if his 
affection for you should induce him to settle anything apon 
you» my desire is that you should. Under no circumstanoes, 
succeed to whatever property he may bestow on you» xmtil 
death should prevent him enjoying it himself: and since what 
a person gives at his death will soon cease to belong to him at 
all» I do not think it would be unbecoming to solicit some such 
favour from an undo, who will act as a father to you on the 
occasion of your marriage, and who has a right to expect in« 
creased happiness in his old age from your care and attention. 
With some assurance from, him on this point, we shall be able 
to conclude our happy union, and to look upon the money 
which has been sent away as a sort of nest-egg for the future 
in case of success, while in case of failure, we shaU be com- 
pensated for it by the kindness of your uncle. Give me your 
opinion on the subject when you send your answer. My af- 
fection for you wiU always stand before everything else, even 
before my prudence. My fate is in your hands — ^yoors is in 
that of your unde." 

Freed from all its rhetorical artifice, this periphras- 
tic letter means, " I love you very much, but I cannot 
marry you until I know what your estate will bring 
in, or until your uncle promises to leave you his for- 
tune.^' 

Let those, however, who may be inclined to ex- 
claim at this excessive prudence on the part of Beau- 
marchais, remember that on the score of friendship 
he had shown no prudence at all when he advanced a 
considerable capital in money. and goods for the St. 
Domingo estate. Xt is at the same time true^ that a 
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sensitive girl might not have felt much flattered hy 
this Exhibition of affection and self interest ; but a 
person who is in love^ does not always look at things 
6o closely: and the proof that Pauline's heart was 
engaged more deeply than that of Beaumarchais' is 
found in her reply. It wUl, I thinks be found more 
interesting than the somewhat involved epistle which 
the reader has just seen. It appears to me to express 
the true sentiments of an ingenuous and devoted 
young heart. Here it is. 

" Four letter, my dear friend,* has thrown me into a state 
of great trouble. I did not feel myself able to reply to it 
alone, and at the same time I thought it best not to show it 
to my aunt, as her affection for me — ^which is what I value 
most in her — would have been of no assistance to me. You 
will doubtless be astonished at the intrepid step I took : the 
moment was favourable, your letter was pressing, and my 
embarassment was perhaps of more assistance to me than 
the best advice. I went and threw myself into my uncle's 
arms ; the ice was broken ; I opened my heart to him without 
reserve ; I asked him to guide me with his advice and affec- 
tion ; and at last ventured, my dear friend, to give him your 
letter without your consent. All this was a sudden impulse 
of my own, and I am pleased that I overcame my blushes and 
timidity in order that he might himself know the inmost 
feelings of my heart. It appeared to me as though the confi- 
dence I was placing in him increased his kindness. Indeed, 
my dear friend, I am very pleased at having gone to see him 
of my own accord. I became convinced, from conversing with 
him» of his good feeling towards me ; and what pleased me 

* Monsieur mon bon ami. 
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still more was, that I found he was full of eBteem for you, and 
rendered yon all that justice which your friends render yoa 
with 80 much pleasure. I like him a thousand times more 
for it. With regard to the answers to the important points in 
your letter, he wishes to speak to you about them himself. I 
should acquit myself too imperfectly of such a task to think 
of imdertaking it. He wishes to see you on the subject. 

" You tell me that your fate is in my hands, and that mine 
is in those of my uncle. I now make my interests over to 
you. If you lore me as I think you do, try and transfuse 
some of your own affectionate enthusiasm into the heart of 
my uncle. Your heart and intellect must on this occasion 
work together, my dear friend, and nothing can then resist 
you. Giye me this proof of your affection. I shall look upon 
your success as the most convincing proof of your anxiety for 
what you call so charmingly the ' happiness of your life ; ' 
words which your foolish Pauline could not read without her 
heart beating in a fearful manner. Adieu, my dear friend ; I 
hope your first visit, after leaving Versailles, will be to my 
uncle. Think of all the respect you owe him in case he should 
become yours also. I conclude, as I feel that I am writing the 
most extravagant nonsense possible. Good-night, torment." 

The unde having apparently refused to bind him- 
self in a formal manner^ the union between Pauline 
and Beaumarchais was nevertheless not broken off; 
but it was agreed that it should be postponed until 
after the settlement of the St. Domingo affairs. In 
the meanwhile they continued to see and Iovq one an- 
other^ and the heart of the young Creole became more 
and more and deeply committed. The packet I have 
before me only contains a few of her letters : the others 
were sent back to her at her own request, ailer the rup- 
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ture ; but^ as often happens in such a case^ Beanmar- 
chais took care to keep the most strongly marked ones: 
perhaps Pauline^ on her side^ acted in the same man- 
ner; for in the series of her lover's letters, there 
occurs now and then an hiatus which throws a slight 
shadow over the various incidents of this little do- 
mestic romance. 

In general, those of Beaumarchais' letters which 
remain in the packet are wanting in enthusiasm and 
poetry. One would think that so charming a person 
would have inspired something better. However, 
some of his strange epistles are not without interest, 
as tending to explain that original and complex cha- 
racter known as Figaro. It has been sometimes said 
that the analytic, reasoning side of this character, who 
is otherwise so active and bustling, was purely artificial 
— that it was only a device for enabling the author to 
introduce allusions to things of the day, and satirical 
observations on society. Now, it is easy enough to 
see in the letters from Madrid, which we have quoted, 
how much Beaumarchais was naturally a man both of 
action and analysis — an Abbe de Gondi and a Mon- 
taigne ; how much he delights in interrupting his 
narratives from time to time for the sake of philoso- 
phising at random either about himself or any one 
else. This peculiarity is shown in a still more striking 
manner in his correspondence with Pauline. In the 
famous Monologue of the fifth act of the " Marriage 
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of Figaro/' the hero appears in a strange light; 
choosing^ as he does^ the very moment when, he is 
eaten up with jealousy^ for entering upon a disserta- 
tion de omni re scibili: but not less strange does 
Beaumarchais appear^ when at the age of thirty he 
sends dissertations in the style of the following to a 
young, girl, who loves him and with whom he is in love. 

" I thank you, my dear Pauline, for the praises you award 
to my first letter,* but it has assuredly been more suc- 
cessful than you can be aware. It has touched your amour 
propre : a desire to reproach me produces the necessity of 
writing to me, and hence I have a letter from you. That is 
all I desired ; the summit of my wishes has been attained. 
You have written to me first, for my letter which you com- 
plain of can scarcely be considered one at all. The second is 
of a different kind, it having been necessitated by business. 
It follows from all this that you have been the first to write. 
My self-love is gratified, and when we say self-love, we mean 
love also, for the latter feeling is only an extension of the 
former towards an object which we consider worthy of us. 
We love ourselves when we love our mistress, and applaud 
the judicious choice which testifies to our good taste ; we love 
ourselves when we lavish oui* afiection upon her, and thus 
endeavour to incline her heart towards us. . . . All the 
happiness or unhappiness of life must be looked at from one 
point of view ; it must be considered with reference to its 
effect upon ourselves ; without this self-love we can experience 
no passion at all. It is of divine origin, and the love of s 
charming creature is only so delightful because it proceeds 

* Not the letter we have quoted, but a previous one, full of 
hadtna^e, which Beaumarchais had sent, saying that he was de- 
termined not to commence the correspondence. 
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secretly from love of self. Pardon me, my darling Pauline, 
if I assume the character of a metaphysician ; what I have 
written has escaped me, and cannot be altogether obscure to 
so enlightened, delicate, and refined a perception as yours. I 
leave, then, or rather, I abjure all trifling, as your affec- 
tionate love must expect something more serious from me." 

We would think now that Beaumarchais was about 
to indulge in sentiment. Not at all so ; he is about 
to commence another dissertation^ but on another 
point. 

*' Listen to me, fair child ; the pen should be directed by the 
impulse of sentiment alone : the man who reflects when he is 
writing to his mistress is a knave, and is deceiving her. 
What can it matter about a letter being nicely phrased, about 
the periods being well rounded P True love is not particular 
about such details : love begins a sentence which it thinks 
a good one, breaks it off to begin another, which strikes it as 
better ; a third suggests itself, which has more warmth than 
either of the others ; confusion ensues ; through having so 
much to express, you express it badly! Ah! this confusion is 
sweet food for the heart which finds it on the paper. The 
epidemic, in spite of space and time is communicated by read- 
ing the letter, and the charm is willingly shared of a confusion, 
which one is conscious of having been the first to produce. 
She says to herself, * When my lover writes or speaks about 
business matters, he does so in a sensible manner, his ideas 
are linked together, his conclusions follow naturally from his 
premises ; everything proceeds to one common end : but as 
soon as he gives his pen up to his poor heart, he commences 
tranquilly, then warms up, at last wanders, and refuses to be 
guided on his road. Thinking of one thing alone, how can it 
matter to him what he says, provided he proves that he loves P 
Well, you are right, my dear little girl, and I accept the 
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priyilegfe which jour example gives me.* I tell you that I 
loTe yoa : I repeat it ; do joa belieye it P K you doubt, the 
miflfortnne is your owu. My own consciousness of my affec- 
tion constitutes my real happiness ; your opimon of it only 
occupies a secondary position. I would rather forgive jour 
injustice than deserve it. In the first place, the love we feel, 
in the second that which we inspire ; such are the real gra- 
dations in the soul's happiness. What can I say to you? 
My heart is full of your last thought. It will require more 
than half an hour of silence and repose, before it cim regain 
the calmness which the noble fire that elevates it when I 
write to you has caused it to lose ; but, far from complaining, 
I delight in this situation. 

" Ah ! good heavens ! I was going to begin another sheet, 
and I have no more paper ; I have not been writing more 

than five minutes Marchand,t ^ future I must have 

some papier h la Telli^e for my letters to Paris." 

While making allowance for Beaumarchais' fond- 
ness for dissertation^ we may^ perhaps^ be allowed 
to call in question the sincerity of a love which he 
concludes with such a peroration. While he is en- 
deavouring to prove that a certain want of con- 
nexion in ideas is one of the characteristics of 
passion — ^which is quite true — the writer of the letter 

* The privilege of twtoiement, or of using the tu and toi of the 
singular, instead of the vous of the plural. — Tbans. 

It will be seen that Pauline adopted the tutoiemewt first. This was 
sometimes the case in the eighteenth century, according to the 
<<NouveUe H^oise," in which Julie is made to take the initialive in the 
familiar mode of address. 

t Beaumarchais' servant. 
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does not appear to join the example to tbe precept ; 
afterwards he appears to be striving his utmost to 
attain the desired confusion^ and it is difficult to find 
any signs of the '' noble fire " which deprives him of 
his calmness, the more so as the writing itself is par- 
ticularly quiet and subdued. Beaumarchais is seen to 
greater advantage when he is satisfied with being 
simple, gay, and good-humoured, as in the following 
note : — 

" Good day, dear aunt ; I embrace you, iny beloved Pau- 
line; your servant, my charming Perrette.* My little 
children, love one another ; it is the precept of the apostle. 
One of you will love me, I sometimes say to myself, as her 
son, one of you wiU love me as her brother ; while my Pau- 
line, imiting all kinds of love in ber ^ood little heart, will 
inundate me with a deluge of affection, to which I shall reply 
according to the power given by Providence to your devoted 

servant, your sincere friend, your future But stop ; 

what was I about to write P It would have gone beyond the 
bounds of the profound respect with which I have the honour 
to be. Mademoiselle, &c. &o" 

In the meanwhile this preface to marriage, as it 
continued so long, was not without danger to Pauline. 
The interviews became more and more frequent, the 
aunt exercised no very strict surveillance ; Beaumar- 
chais, who at a distance, that is to say, in his letters, 

• This charming Perrette— who used to live with the aunt, in what 
capacity I am unable to say — was soon the cause of much uneasiness 
to Pauline, and afterwards became the pretext for her rapture with 
Beaumarchais. 
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does not seem very dangerous, was mach more so 
when he was near ; he then no longer dealt in dis<* 
sertations; he sincerely intended to marry Pauline^ 
and consequently to respect her : if he had been more 
in love with her, this respect would have been an 
easier matter ; but he was more loved than loving. In 
" The Two Friends " Melac is a very " impressiona- 
ble '' but not less virtuous young man^ who, when his 
father blames him for being too familiar with Pauline, 
blushes, and protests that nothing <can be purer than 
the bottom of his heart. Beaumarchais was a Melac 
who had been cured of any excess of modesty by his 
court life^ and much less harmless than the lover 
in his drama. There occurred^ then^ a few rather 
wairm moments in the eourse of 4;his liaison, in which 
Pauline found it necessary to siunmon to her aid all 
the stock of virtue with which the eighteenth century 
provided jouBg girk who we»e deeply in love, and 
very little looked after. Now, we know that this 
stock was slender enough. Let us hope, neverthe- 
less, that it was sufficient to save Pauline. What 
was taking place is only revealed to us by some of 
her letters, which are arather expressive. " Farewell, 
love ! " cries the young Creole, at the end of one of 
her letters; "Farewell, my sodlJ Farewell every 
thing ! Your return will be to me like the sun of a 
fine day ! Farewell.^^ But, although Pauline's letters 
are of the most affectionate description, they at the 
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same time testify to a firm determination on her part 
to oyercome the clanger of her position ; and what 
helps us to belieTe that she succeeded in doing so 
is^ that after all, it was she, as will be seen, who 
refused to mairy Beaumarchais .♦ 

If Pauline's betrothed was not sufficiently re- 
spectful, was he at least faithful? While thus 
troubling her virtue, does he permit her to think 
herself the sole object of his affection ? My position 
as a faithful reporter obliges me to declare that 
Beaumarchais is to be suspected as regards his 
fidelity. I find in one of his sister Julie's letters of 
this period a passage which tells against him, and 
which is at the same time a little domestic picture, in 
which with her accustomed verve she represents three 

* When I first published these papers I thought it right to repro* 
duoe in eaeUnso one of Pauline's most strongly-marked letters^ in 
which I fbond a mixture of artlessness and boldness which, in a young 
girl who had been well brought up, appeared to me worthy of obsenra- 
tion, as indicating what I may call the '' moral temperature " of the 
eighteenth century. But, persons whose approbation is dear to me, 
have made the objection that this letter, although dictated by praise- 
worthy sentiments, related entirely to a subject of a very delicate 
nature, and that its publication might expose me to an inconvenience 
which every writer should wish to avoid — ^that of not being able to be 
read by every one. This is one of the dangers which it is di£Scult to 
avoid in a work on Beaumarchais and his times, which aims at 
accuracy and a certain completeness. However, it is better to err on 
the nde of reserve than on the contrary one^ and I have therefore 
determined to suppress Pauline's letter. 
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pairs of lovers, who at the beginning of 1764 were 
enliyening the establishment in the Rue de Conde, 
and the old age of M. Caron, senior, with their pre- 
parations for marriage. All the characters but one, 
of whom we shall hear directly, are already known 
to the reader ; he will perhaps be pleased to see them 
once more grouped by the lively and amusing pencil 
of Julie. 

" Oar house," she writes to her friend Helen, '' is a nest of 
lovers, living in love and hope. I la^h at it more than any 
of the others, because I am less in love than any of them ; 
but I can understand that, to the philosophic eye, it would 
present a picture equally useful and interesting. Beaumar- 
ohais is a perverse being, who by his levity teases and grieves 
Pauline. Boisgamier and Miron discuss sentiment until 
they are out of breath, and reason themselves systematically 
into a state of sublime irrationality; the Chevalier and myself 
are even worse ; he as loving as an angel, as affectionate as a 
seraph, while I am as lively as a linnet, and as malicious as 
a demon. Love does not make me so lack-adaiscal as the 
others, but nevertheless, in spite of my mad disposition, I 
cannot escape from it altogether ; that is the worst of the 
matter." 

Indeed, Julie in spite of her off-hand manner 
cares rather more for the Chevalier than she chooses 
to admit. This new character, who is about to play 
a part in the episode we have undertaken to narrate, 

was the Chevalier de S . He was born, I think, at 

St. Domingo, and was the Deputy Advocate-General 



1 
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at the Supreme Council. Although a compatriot of 
Pauline's he did not know her when he first became 
acquainted with Beaumarchais^ who introduced him 
to his family^ and witnessed with pleasure the atten- 
tion he paid to his sister Julie. He was^ it appears^ 
rather poor^ but he had a name^ a good position^ and 
would have been a good match for Julie^ who had 
no fortune beyond what she might expect from the 
generosity of her brother. 

Things were in this position when Beaumarchais 
started for Spain^ still engaged to Pauline^ who con- 
tinued to write him very affectionate letters^ com- 
plaining occasionally that he omitted to answer them^ 
while Julie was imprudent enough to amuse herself 
by teasing the young Creole with accounts of the 
gaiety of her devoted servant at Madrid. '* When 
are you coming back V* exclaims Pauline in one of 
her letters. " Horrid journey ! how it distresses me, 
gracious Heaven V* And Julie^ who is always kind, in 
spite of her satire, and who is very found of Pauline, 
attacks in. her way the laziness of her brother and 
tells him to " write a word to this child.^' 

Although Pauline^s betrothed does not appear suf- 
ficiently ardent in his affection, we must acknowledge 
that he looks after her interest with all the zeal of a 
sincere friend. The news which he receives from St. 
Domingo by the relative whom he had sent there is 
unfavourable : the estate is in a deplorable condition. 
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and mortgaged beyond its value ; the relative himself 
dies^ and all the money and goods which Beaumar- 
chais had intrusted to him had been sunk, as Beau- 
marchais had feared it would be, in the property. 
In spite of this, Beaumarchais, on his return firom 
Spain, seemed still resolved to marry Pauline. He 
thought of letting the estate be sold by the creditors, 
and buying it in himself, but he was told that if well 
administered, it would produce a considerable revenue. 
In the meanwhile, a misunderstanding arose between 
himself and his betrothed, which was occasioned in the 
first instance by his own levity. In the midst of it 

all, he heard that the Chevalier de S , who had 

first of all appeared as an aspirant for the hand of his 
sister Julie, had now views on Pauline. The Cheva- 
lier denies it strongly in a letter to Beaumarchais, 
which terminates as follows : — 

*' It appears to me, sir, that a story without foundation should 
fiud less favour ia your eyes than in those of any one else, both 
because yours are better, and because you have been all your 
life the victim of such tales. However, I beg you to beliere 
that I do not write to you in order to obtain your pardon, but 
because it is a duty I owe to myself and to Mademoiselle Le 

B , to make the truth known with regard to a subject 

which compromises her, and because it would be painful, and 
very painful to me, to lose your esteem." 

Pauline, when interrogated on the subject, replied 
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by this very abrapt note, which abready indicates a 
considerable alteration in her sentiments : — 

« 

** As I was unaware, before I received your letter, of the 
Chevalier's intentions, and as the whole affair is unintelligible 
to me, you will allow me to enlighten myself before I send 
yon an answer. With regard to the reproach you address to 
me in reference to Julie, I do not think I deserve it : if I 
have not sent to inquire after her as often as I ought to have 
done, it was because I had been assured that she was much 
better, and that she had been seen at the window, which 
made me think that the news of her improvement was true. 
If my aunt were not suffering from her attack of erysipelas, 
which prevents me leaving the house, I should certainly go 
and see her : I embrace her with all my heart." 

Both the accused parties were in all probability in- 
nocent at this period, if I can judge by a letter from 
a cousin of Pauline's, who was one of Beaumar- 
chais' friends, and who, after being addressed by him 
on the subject in a very violent manner, replies : 
*' When you are in a more tranquil state of mind, and 
render me justice, I will speak to you openly, and I 
will prove to you, that you, who condemn others so 
easily, are more guilty than those whom you accuse of 
dissimulation, treachery, or perfidy. Nothing is so 
pure as the heart of dear Pacdine, more noble than 
that of the Chevalier, or more sincere than mine, 
and yet you look upon all three of us as monsters P' 
The same letter indicates that Beaumarchais, in his 
irritation, was no longer willing to marry Pauline ; for 

o 
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it contains the following passage : ''You tell me to 
keep the contents of your letter secret ; rest assured 
that I shall do so : but I think it singular that you 
should determine not to marry Mademoiselle le 

B , and yet require me not to mention it/' 

What took place between the date of this letter — 
(and^ we may state parenthetically that it is almost 
the only one which is dated^ a point which has rendered 
the sifting of this affair rather a difficult matter)-— what 
took place between the date of the last letter^ Novem- 
ber 8, 1765, andthedateof February 11, 1766, which 
appears to be that of the final rupture between Pauline 
and Beaumarchais? Here a slight hiatus occurs ; but 
enough documents have been preserved to enable us 
to understand the .contexts of those which are missing. 
It is evident that what was at first but a report^ per- 
haps without foundation, became gradually the truth. 
Whether Pauline's love ceased under the influence of 
Beaumarchais' levities (and it will be seen farther on, 
that that was the reason or pretext alleged), or whether 
the long delay and the hesitation which he exhibited 
in making up his mind to the marriage wounded her 
amour propre, or alarmed her about the future, or 
whether she simply took a fancy to the Chevalier de 

S , it is certain that she became more and more 

attached to him. The Chevalier, on the other hand, 
who a year previously, in writing to Beaumarchais, 
had said of Julie, *^ She is the only object of my 
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thoaglits and affection;^' tHe Chevalier^ whether he 
had been set at liberty by Julie^ or had set himself at 
liberty^ was becoming attracted more and more to- 
wards Pauline^ and at last appeared to be on the 
point of supplanting Beaumarchais. At this juncture^ 
Beaumarchais^ on the same day^ wrote two ^etters^ 
one after another^ to Pauline^ which I give almost 
entire, not as models of style, for they have no literary 
value, but because they appear to me to contain ma- 
terials which are of use for the study of mankind in 
general, and that of Beaumarchais in particular. 

In novels, each impulse of the human heart is 
generally represented by itself, in sharp, strongly- 
marked, unmixed colours. In real life, however, we 
find that when an impulse is not sufficiently power- 
ful (which is generally the case) to stifle all the others, 
the human heart presents a spectacle of confusion, in 
which very difierent (and often contrary) feelings are 
at work at the same time. Thus, in the letters which 
are about to be placed before the reader, may be dis- 
tinguished a remnant of love, awakened and excited 
by jealousy, but repressed in its utterance by vanity; 
scruples of delicacy and honour, fears of what the 
world will say, a wish to prove that the writer has 
nothing to reproach himself with, an intention to 
marry the young lady, and yet a certain unwilling- 
ness to be taken at his word ; for although these let- 
ters contain a very formal offer of njarriage, they 

o 2 
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also contain passages which are sufficiently abmpt and 
cutting to make Pauline reply by a reftisal. On the 
other hand^ it is evident^ above all^ in the second 
letter^ that Beaumarchais fears this refusal^ and eith^ 
from love, or self-love,* wishes to prevent it : — 

** You have given me up," he writes to Pauline ; " and what 
period have you chosen for doing so F That which I intended, 
before your friends and my own, to be the epoch of our union. 
I have seen perfidy taking advantage of weakness, in order to 
turn everything, even my own offers, against myself, I have 
seen you — ^you who have so often complained of the acts of 
injustice which men have committed towards me — ^I have seen 
you join with them to inflict on me injuries of which I had 
never dreamt. If I had not*meanf to marry you, should I 
have attended so little to the usual forms in the services 
which I have rendered you P Should I have assembled my 
friends two months before your refusal, to tell them my final 
resolution, which I had asked them to keep secret in conse- 
quence of certain precautions wjiich I could not mention, but 
which made it absolutely necessary for me to act as I didP 
Everything has been turned against me. The conduct of a 
doubled-faced and perfidious friend,t whilst it gave me a 
painful lesson, at the same time taught me that there was no 
woman, however amiable and affectionate, who could not be 
seduced and caused to change. At the same time the contempt 
of all who witnessed his conduct is his just reward. Let me 
now come back to yourself. It is not without regret that I 
have directed my thoughts towards you, since the first warmth 

* It has been seen above, that, aooording to hia theory the two 
feelings were inseparable. 
t This is evidently intended for the Chevalier de S— • 
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of my resentment has passed away ; and when I insisted that 
you should state to me in writing that you rejected my offer 
of marriage, there was mixed with my annoyance a secret 
curiosity to know whether you would take that final step. I 
must now satisfy my conscience about it completely. I have 
received a very advantageous proposition of marriage ; as I 
was on the point of accepting it, I all at once felt myself una- 
ble to do so. Some scruple of honour— some recollection of 
the past, made me hesitate. I ought certainly to consider 
myself free and released from all obligations to you after what 
has taken place. However, I am not at rest ; your letters 
do not tell me, in a sufficiently formal way, what it is so ne- 
cessary for me to know. Tell me truly, I beg of you — Have 
you so entirely given me up, that I am at liberty to contract 
an engagement with another woman P Consult your heart on 
this point while my scrupulousness puts the question to you> 
If you have totally severed the knot which was to have united 
us, do not fear to tell me so forthwith. In order that your 
amour propre may be quite at ease with regard to the request 
I am making to you, I must add that I now place all things 
in the same position they were in before all this misunder- 
standing. My request would not be just if by way of laying 
a snare for you I did not leave you at liberty to send me 
whatever answer you thought best. If you do not set me 
free, write to me that you are the same sweet, affectionate 
Pauline for life whom I knew formerly, and that you will 
esteem yourself happy in being mine ; — that moment I break 
off with all but yourself. I only ask you to say nothing about 
it for three days to any one on earth without a single excep- 
tion ; and in that case keep this letter, and let your answer 
be brought back to me. If your heart be given to another, 
or you entertain an insuperable aversion to me, at least ap- 
preciate my attention in sending you this letter: give the 
bearer your declaration setting me at liberty ; I shall feel from 
the bottom of my heart that I have fulfilled all my duties to- 
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wards yon^ and shall be satisfied with myself. Farewell ; I 
am — until I receive your answer, under whatever appellation 
you choose to give me — Mademoiselle, your very humble, &c. 

"Be Beaithabchais." 

This first letter was not very engaging ; it had been 
delivered to Pauline and withdrawn before she had 
time to answer it. Beaumarchais sent it back to her 
the same day, with a second one, which we subjoin. 

"Friday Evening. 
" I asked you to send me an answer in writing. You sent 
affcer my sister to ask her for the letter to which you promised 
a reply. She thought it best to withdraw it from you, and 
give it back to me. 1 now send it you again, begging that 
you will read it with attention, and give a formal answer to 
it. I wish very much that no one stood between you and 
myself, in order that I might be able to count on the truth of 
what you may state to me. I send you back your packet of 
letters. If you retain them, join mine to your reply. The 
perusal of your letters has had a great effect on me, and I do 
not wish to undergo so much pain another time. But before 
answering me, consider well what will be most advantageous, 
both as regards your fortune and your happiness. My object 
is, that, forgetting all that has occurred, we pass our days 
agreeably and tranquilly. Do not let the fear of having to 
live with any members of my family, who might not please 
you, interfere with your affection, if it has not been extin- 
guished by a passion for some one else. My home will be so 
arranged, that whether it be you or any one else, my wife 
will always be mistress in my house. Your uncle burst out 
laughing when I complained that he was opposed to my union 
with you. He said, that in his opinion I had no occasion to 
fear a refusal, or otherwise that his niece must have lost her 
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senses. It is trae that when I was on the point of giving yon 
np for ever, I experienced an emotion which taught me that 
I cared more for you than I thought. What I ask from you, 
then, is asked in the best faith in the world. Do not flatter 
yourself that you will ever expose me to the chagrin of seeing 
you the wife of a certain man. He would require some daring 
to lift his eyes before the public, if he meditated the accom- 
plishment of a twofold perfidy. Pardon me if I express 
myself with warmth. The thought neyer entered my head 
without making all my blood boil.* 

*' But whatever may be your decision, do not delay inform- 
ing me of it, for I have suspended everything that I was 
engaged in, in order to give myself up once more to you. 
Your uncle has represented to me how little advantageous 
this marriage would be to me, but I am far from attending to 
any such considerations. I wish to leave you once more to 
yourself alone, or let everything be finished between us for 
life. I rely upon your keeping all this secretf from every one 
but your aunt. You can understand that I should have a 
dreadful cause of complaint against you if I discovered that 
you had not kept this secret. No one in the world suspects 
that I have written to you. I confess it would appear de- 
lightful to me if while all our enemies were slumbering, peace 
could be concluded between us. Bead your letters again, 
and you will understand how, in the recesses of my heart, I 
found all those feelings which they originally created." 

Pauline's answer is much more laconic and much 

* The Chevalier de S again. Here, at aU eventi, is something 
passionate, but it is the only bit t>f ** Othello^' I can find in all Beau- 
marnhaiH* letters. The whole passage indicates that he had at the 
time a onoere desire to marry the young lady. 

t What a deore for mystery ! Does it proceed from mieasy vanity, 
or from some oth^ cause ? Upon this point the letters throw no 
light. 
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more intelligible tlian the two letters which have jnst 
been given. In her case there are no conflicting 
sentiments. She loves Beanmarchais no longer, and 
she loves some one else. This is very simple and 
very evident. 

" I can onlj repeat to jou Sir, what I said to jour sister, 
that I have coxae to a decision, and shall not depart from 
it. Accordingly I thank you for your offer, and hope with 
all my heart you may many some one who will make you 
happy. I shall hear of it with pleasure, as I shall of every- 
thing else which brin^ you good fortune. I have already 
assured your sister of this. My aunt and myself have also 
to tell you how vexed we are that you should show us 
such disregard as to speak very ill, in connexion with his 
conduct towards us, of a man whom we look upon as our 
friend. I know better than any one can, how wrong you 
are in saying that he is perfidious.* I again told your 
sister this morning, that a young lady who used to live with 
my aunt, was the cause of all that takes place now,t and that 
since that time I had been only kept back by the world. 
You have still several letters of mine, two of which were 
written at the time in question, another when I was at 
Fontainebleau, besides some others, which I beg you will 

* The defence of the fortimate iitb], in which Pauline, like a real 
daughter of Eve, a8 she La, makes her aunt take part, and speaks in 
the plural, must have heen rather a difficult morsel for Beaumarchais 
todigest. 

t Here Pauline is not, perhaps, very sincere in screening herself 
behind Mademdselle Perrette. She aQeges an old infidelity which 
had long since been forgiven; at the same time she asks for her 
letters of that period, bat, as they are the most interesting, Bean- 
mardiais takes care to forget to gi^e them back. 
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send me. I shall reqnest one of onr friends from St. Do- 
mingo, as I have already informed you^ to call npon you and 
conclude all that remains to be terminated between us. 

" I am most perfectly, Sir, 

" Your yeiy humble and obedient servant, 

"LbB ." 

Pauline^ who formerly concluded^ ''I am for life 
your faithful Pauline/' now signs politely with her 
surname ; and this correspondence terminates^ like a 
great many others of the same kind, with '^ I haye 
the honour to be your most obedient servant/' after 
beginning with protestations of eternal love. 

Finally^ to finish the episode^ comes Pauline's 
cousin^ of whom I have spoken^ and who at least 
dates his letter^ which renders him estimable in the 
eyes of posterity. He has become reconciled with 
Beaumarchaifi' brother^ and^ while he makes condi- 
tions for his cousin, he at the same time says no more 
about the innocence of the Cheyalier, which probably 
begins to strike him as less evident. 

" AH is finished, my dear Beaumarehais, and without hope : 
I have expressed your wishes to Madame G , and Made- 
moiselle Le B , and they are as anxious as you can be 

that the affair should be broken off in a quiet manner : the 
thing is, now, to regulate accounts between you and Made- 
moiselle Le B , and make arrangements for repaying you 

the sum which will remain due to you. The ladies also beg 
that you will place in my hands all the papers you have in con- 
nexion with Mademoiselle Le B . You cannot imagine 
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how distressed I sm at not haying been able to unite two 
hearts which had so long appeared to me to be made for one 
another : but man propo9e$, and God disposes, I flatter my- 
self, that on both sides the justioe, which I think I deserre, 
will be rendered to me. I haye allowed you to read my 
heart, and you must haye seen that I am a stranger to all 
artifice and deception. Adieu, my friend : I ahaU go to see 
you as soon as possible i in the meanwhile let me hear fifom 
you ; I embrace you, and am always your sincere friend, 

** Eyening of Shroye Tufiflday, Febmaiy 11, 1766/' 

Let UB render this worthy cousin, whose sentences 
are " more consoling than new,"* the justice which 
he claims, and let us acknowledge that he had nothing 
to do with the Chevalier's perfidy. At all events, 
some months after the letter was written, while Julie's 
adorer married Pauline, Beaumarchais had the annoy- 
ance of seeing his former betrothed become Madame 

de S f and thus cause him the cbagrin of which 

he stood in so much dread, and the thought of which, 
as he told us, made ail the Hood in his veins boU, 

If we were writing a novel, it would finish here, or 
it would end with ihe death of Beaumarchais, who 
would kill himself in despair ; or with the death of the 
Chevalier, who would be sacrificed to the fury of his 
rival; but, as we are writing a true story, we are 
obliged, above everything, to be accurate in our 

* Bilboqnefs phrase in the barlesqne comedy of the "Saltim- 
banques."— Taaks. 
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assertions^ and to state that, instead of finishing with a 
suicide or a duel, the adventnre terminated more pro- 
saically with a settlement of accounts, in which the 
Aiture author of the '' Marriage of Figaro^' presents 
rather a comic appearance in his double character of 
the lover who has been deceived, and the creditor 
who fears he will not be paid. I have laid so much 
stress upon the cold and calculating side of his at- 
tachment, that I feel myself bound to remind the 
reader that if he had shown an excess of prudence 
as regarded his affection, he had in his friendship been 
generous, even to prodigality. Not only had he ad- 
vanced money to the aunt and niece, without keep- 
ing any particular account of it, but he had, it will be 
remembered, risked a rather heavy sum on the dilapi- 
dated estate in St. Domingo ; this money was now 
lost, and the least that could be done by the man, who 
had taken Pauline away from him, was to put her ac- 
counts in order, if he did not pay them. Now that 
he has been sacrificed as a lover, Beaumarchais makes 
his appearance in the character of a strict creditor 
and expert calculator : he puts the capital and inter- 
est together, and brings in a bill, which he has drawn 
up with the most scrupulous accuracy. The Cheva- 
lier, who has not time to occupy himself with such low 
details, and has gone to spend the honey-moon some- 
where or other with Pauline, sends to Beaumarchais 
his elder brother, the Abb^ de S , a highly respec- 
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table Abb^^ bnt somewhat hasty and vexatious^ who 
not only disputes Beaumarchais' bill, but sometimes 
allows himself to irritate a still bleeding wound^ and 
to mix up the lover with the creditor. Hence arose 
yery violent disputes, of which the following letter 
from Beaumarchais to the Abbe will suffice to give 

some idea : — 

« 

" Monsieur PAbb^, — ^I beg you to remember that I have 
not been wanting in courtesy towards you, and that I owe 
nothing but contempt to the person whom you represent, as I 
have had the honour of telling you twenty times, and as I 
should have very much liked to tell him myself, if he had 
been as punctual in making his appearance as he has been 
clever in gaining his object. The proof that Mademoiselle Le 

B was willing to accept me, my affection, my advice, my 

money, is, that without your brother, who disturbed a union 
which had existed for six years, she would still be availing 
herself of all the services which I lavished upon her, as long as. 
they were agreeable and useful to her. It is true that she has 
purchased these services very dearly, for it is to our friend- 
ship for your brother that she owes the happiness of having 
married him, which would not have been the case if he had 
remained, vdthout knowing us, in the place where he was then 
vegetating. I am not in the secret of the expression, apology; 
accordingly, I must be excused from replying to it, and if I 
regret his absence, it is because I should do myself the plea- 
sure on every occasion of telling him myself what he can now 
hear through a third person only. I shall not discontinue, by 
conferring benefits, to prepare myself for acts of injustice and 
atrocity. I have never suffered much from doing good in ex- 
pectation of evil, and your advice will add nothing to my 
present inclinations in that respect. 
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"As you confeBB that you lose your temper with me, it 
wonld ill snit me to address any reproaches to you on the 
subject. It is sufficient that you should accuse yourself, for 
me to retain no feeling of resentment towards you. 

"I do not know why you underline the words, 'your 
sister/ when you remind me that it was as such that I loved 

Mademoiselle B . Does this sarcasm fall upon her, upon 

me, or upon your brother? This, however, as you please. 

Although Mademoiselle B 's fate no longer concerns me, it 

would not become me, in speaking of her, to make use of any 
expressions but those which I have employed. I do not com- 
plain of her.* She is, as you say, young and without experi- 
ence; and although she has very little property, your brother 
uses his experience advantageously in marrying her, and has 
indeed made a very good thing of it. 

** Bemember, once more, M. I'Abb^, that nothing I say 
about him at all applies to you. It would be too humiliating 
for a man of your cloth to be suspected of having had any- 
thing to do with your brother's conduct towards me : let him 
have all the blame himself, and do not take up things which 
are not entitled to so polite an advocate as yourself. 

" I have the honour to be, &c., 

*' Bbauhabchais.*' 

To put an end to these irritating debates^ Beaumar- 
chais made a considerable diminution in his claim^ 
which was at last accepted at 24^441 livres^ 4 sous, 
4 deniers. 

And now the shade of the charming Pauline must 
excuse me, bat it appears certain that this claim, ac- 
cepted and acknowledged by her, was never paid. 

* Here, again, is an instance of that kind and delicate feeling 
whidi Beanmarchais often exhibits, and which ought to be ohserved. 
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Not only do I find it among other papers of a later 
date, classed with the debts which are looked upon as 
almost hopeless, but the touching solicitude of Gudin, 
the cashier, after the death of his master, for the 
shortest love-letter from Pauline, is sufficient to show 
that this debt must be ranked with the " acknowledg- 
ments not acted upon,'' traces of which are to be found 
in Beaumarchais' papers, from rather a large number 
of agreeable women, poets, and noble lords. It must 
be stated that Pauline became a widow about a year 
after hei* marriage, so that this calamity probably in- 
terfered with the arrangement of her affairs. The 
latest souvenir of Pauline I can find in the packet 
of letters, is in a letter addressed to her cousin,* bear- 
ing the date of 1769, in which she says, with regard 
to Beaumarchais, '^ Let him rest in peace, he will be 
paid I" This is rather cool, in reference to a man 
one has loved a few moments far life. Did Pauline 
happen to think that her love, after all, was worth 
24,441 livres, 4 sous, 4 deniers ? It would be impos- 
sible to deny it ; but as such an hypothesis might give 
to certain very demonstrative letters, a meaning which 
we need not look for in them, I hasten to put it aside 
as hastily formed, and I conclude, that if the young 
and beautiful Creole left the debt standing, it was in 
consequence of her St. Domingo estate being laid 
hold of by other creditors, or plundered by the blacks, 
or swallowed up by an earthquake. 
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Such is the exact story of the little drama in real 
life^ nnder the influence of which Beaumarchais 
studied the art of writing dramas for the stage ; for 
we are now in 1767^ the year in which he made his 
first appearance in theatrical and literary life^ as the 
author of '' Eugenie/' 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE DRAMA IN FRANCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURT. — BEAUMARCHAIS' FIRST DRAlfAS. — HIS SECOND 
MARRIAGE. 

Serious dramatic writing not being exactly Beau- 
marcliais' yocation, we feel in the first instance 
inclined to ask ourselves how it happens that he 
wrote two serious dramas before giving himself up to 
his natural genius for comedy. While making al- 
lowances for certain touches of sentimentality in the 
Grandison style, which have already been observed 
in his letters^ and which, overshadowed by the per- 
sonal misadventure we have just related, may have 
contributed to the false direction in which he started, 
I think the mistake may, above all, be explained by 
an inclination which he had very strongly developed 
for everything which had the advantage or even the 
appearance of being novel. He was one of those 
men for whom novelty exercises an irresistible attrac- 
tion, while in itself it inspires others with aversion. 
As we follow him through life we see him getting up 
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entliasiasm with the greatest ease^ for all kinds of 
inventions of an industrial^ mechanical^ and scientific 
nature^ from the merest charlatanism to aerostation^ 
the progress of which occupied a great deal of his 
attention during his old age. A taste for innovation 
in everything is one of his most striking character- 
istics. Now^ the domestic drama ^ which at present 
has lost the charm of novelty^ was then appearing 
in France for the first time. This medium style 
between tragedy and comedy^ introduced by La 
Chaussee and Diderot^ much approved by some^ much 
attacked by others^ was without a precedent in our lite- 
rature^ and from that alone had a very natural charm 
for a mind inclined like his towards inventions. Let 
us add^ that as regards execution this style presented 

* Dratne, for which we have no exact equivalent in English. The 
EngBsh domestic drama ^Offers so &r from the drame that it admits 
the introdnction of comic scenes, which need have no greater relation 
to the subject of the piece than Molier^'s interludes have to that of 
his comedies. The relation appears even less when we remember that 
If olier^'s interludes have frequently a symbolical reference to the story, 
and serve to iUnstrate it in a fimtastic form. The defenders of the 
domestie drama, as it at present exists in England, maintain that the 
oomic scenes relieve the serious portions of the piece ; but, at the same 
time, introduced as they are abruptly, and without regard to the gene- 
ral tone of the play, they shodc a large portion of the audience. We 
would suggest that these vkdsntly comic scenes should be placed at 
the end of each act; this would increase their resemblance to the 
aforesaid interludes, and would, at the same time^ enable the spectator 
to leave the theatre during their performance without losing any of 
the action of the drama. — Tsjlsb, 

P 
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more facilities than either of the two others^ and it 
will be understood that before thinking of leaving his 
work in comedy^ by revivifying its form^ and extend- 
ing its sphere, Beaumarchais, without troubling him- 
self much about his real aptitude, rushed with his 
usual enthusiasm towards the domestic drama — a 
drama of every-day life, which seemed to him an 
unknown world, whose Columbus was Diderot, and 
whose Yespuccio he hoped himself to become. 

If it be true, as M. de Bonald has said, that lite- 
rature is the expression of society, and it is above 
all true as regards dramatic literature,* we cannot 
be astonished at the dramatic productions of the 
seventeenth century having been insuJGKcient for the 
century which followed. 

The marked distinction between the style and 

* "Dramatic literature/' says M. Ampere, "has the espedal 
pn^rty of making known the moral and social condition of a time 
or people j it is less affected than any other kind hy individual caprices. 
A writer, when he composes a piece of verse, can, np to a certain 
point, escape the impress of his century, and represent according to 
his own fancy an imaginary and sometimes exceptional world ; but 
that which an assemblage of many men have to see together must 
necessarily be adapted to their mode of feeling — the dramatist and 
the public are before and in contact with one another : the latter acts 
on the former as the audience acts upon the orator.*' The same idea 
is expressed by M. de Tooqueville, in his fine work on ** Democracy 
in America " — *' When a revolution, which has changed the social and 
political condition of a people begins to show itself in its literature it 

■ 

generaUy makes its first a^ppearanee in the drama, where its efifocts 
can always be perceived." 
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character of tragedy and comedy^ the choice of the 
subjects treated^ the mode of condacting the action^ 
all combined to make dramatic Uteratore of the period 
a faithful mirror^ which bore the reflection of a po- 
lished state of society^ governed by strict rules^ and 
influenced in matters of taste by the aristocracy of the 
court. As the aristocratic influence gradually becomes 
weaker^ as the distance between the different classes 
becomes less marked^ as the intellect of the nation 
tends more and more^ up to a certain pointy towards 
a general levels this change manifests itself in the 
drama by the attempt to introduce new subjects and 
new combinations. While Voltaire and afterwards 
Ducis endeavour to modify the old tragedy without 
destroying it^ other more audacious opponents^ such 
as La Chaussee^ Diderot^ Sedaine^ Beaumarchais^ and 
Sebastien Mercier^ aim at the production of a new 
style, under the titles of '^ Sentimental Comedy/* 
" Domestic Tragedy/* " Serious Comedy/* or ." Drama 
of E very-day Life/* which in the first instance was 
of rather mean proportions, but which afterwards ac- 
quired more extension, and became, finally, what we 
now call le (frame, that is to say, taking the word in 
its general acceptation, a dramatic composition, in 
prose or verse, not governed by the severe rules of 
the ancient dramatic art. 

This dramatic school of the eighteenth century 
has produced numerous works, and already nearly all 

p2 
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of them are dead ; three only are still acted^ '' Le 
Philosophe sans le Sayoir/' by S^daine, and two of the 
three dramas written by Beanmarchais ; '^ Eugenie/' 
played sometimes^ though very rarely/and the ^'Mere 
Coupable/' which still holds its place. However, 
if the school has been barren in lasting productions, 
it cannot be considered to hare been without im- 
portance, as its theories, and above all, its critii^ms, 
have ended in great results. 

The movement which took place in dramatic lite- 
rature in France, between 1820 and 1830, and to 
which the name of *' Romantic '^ was applied, is nei- 
ther so new, nor so completely English or Grerman 
as is generally supposed. It had its precursor in the 
eighteenth century ; and in the theories of Diderot, in 
the ''Essay on Dramatic Construction '' by Sebastien 
Merder, published in 1773, and in the disputes 
raised by the first general translation of Shakspere 
in 1776, it is easy to see, allowing for some differ- 
ences in the theory, that everything which was 
written against the ancient tragedy, had been said 
and re-said in the eighteenth century. It can be 
seen that if this first movement, which between 1789 
and 1815 was absorbed by the political agitation and 
military events of this period, afterwards acquired 
more extension from the influence of the foreign 
drama, it had in the first instance itself exercised 
an influence on the drama of other countries. Thus> 
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Lessing^ whom the Germans look upon as an 
Arminius delivering their stage from the invasion of 
French Tragedy, became a passionate admirer of the 
theories of Diderot, from whom he has translated 
more than one page in his work on '' Dramatic 
Construction/' We also see that Gothe set much 
value on the anti-classic observations of Mercier, and 
that the majority of the works of Diderot's school 
have been translated and acted with success in Eng- 
land and Germany. 

Nevertheless, we must not exaggerate, as some 
writers have done, the importance of the '' Romantic " 
movement in the drama, during the eighteenth 
century. Mediocre in its productions, it is mean in 
its theories. Instead of declaring in favour of a 
system of liberty, regulated by certain principles, 
excluding nothing, and endeavouring to turn the 
beauties of the ancient school to account, the dra- 
matic innovators of the eighteenth century invented 
a narrow, poor, miserable theory, as exclusive as the 
old one, but possessing neither its elevation nor its 
grandeur. The btmrgeoiBy annoyed at not having 
been admitted to the honours of the serious drama, 
and at having been looked upon as game for comic 
authors, appear to have desired a kind of tragedy 
for themselves, in which they could play the principal 
parts in their own way; sometimes even with a 
title of '' M. le Marquis," or *' M. le Commandeur," 
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and from which everytliing belonging to another 
sphere than their own should be excluded. Such is 
the general explanation of all the theories^ and all 
the dramas founded upon them^ which appeared in 
the eighteenth century.* 

To devote only a few words to the theories of 
Diderot^ whom Beaumarchais proclaims to be his 
master, their object was to introduce into the realms 
of tragedy, a species of composition which he terms 
Domestic Tragedy, and which* was intended to depict 
the misfortunes of the hourgeois, while into the realms 
of comedy, properly so called, serious comedy was to 
be introduced, which appears to me, apart from a 

* One work alone, which, moreoyer, was not written for the 
theatre, stands oat from this mass of domestic dramas, and appears 
in the year 1747, as the embryo of what we now call the Historical 
Drama. We speak of *<Fran9oi8 II.," by the Preudent H^nanlt, 
which seems to have been suggested by reading a bad translation 
of Shakspere's drama of Henry YL This work, which went 
beyond the ideu of the period, was not appreciated. Grimm, who 
was so enthnsiastic an admirer of Diderot* s dramas, speaks with dis- 
dain of "Francois II.," which he inoonectly terms an historical 
tragedy. One critic alone, of whom we mnst not form our opinions 
from the invectiTeB of Voltaire, and who was deficient in neither 
intelligenoe nor appreciative power — namely, Fr^n, speaks of the 
President H^nanlfs historical drama, in prose, as " a theatrical pro- 
duction of a singnlar description, which cannot be dassed with tHe 
prose tragedies of La Motte, and which, without being couched in 
the true language of Melpomene, and written in aooordanoe with 
the unities, nevertheless possesses a general interest and weQ re- 
gulated action." Frat>n adds, that this work appears likely to be 
the origin of a new dramatic method — ^whidi was perfectly true* 
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few differences^ to be the same thing as Domestic 
Tragedy. Diderot^ without expressing himself so 
distinctly as Beaumarchais^ seems in general to be of 
opinion that dlramas should be written in prose rather 
than in verse ; and finally^ as regards the two most 
essential questions, that of the unities and of the 
combination of the serious with the comic^ this pre- 
tended innovator declares very distinctly in favour 
of the former, and explains himself very vaguely 
with regard to the latter point ; so that while depriv- 
ing the serious drama of all its ideal beauty, of all 
the grandeur and elevation of high tragedy, Diderot 
at the same time leaves it with all those shackles of 
which he complains in his best known criticisms. 

In support of his theories, Diderot wrote two 
dramas, the *'Fils nature^ and the "P^re de 
famille.'^ If we except a few happy expressions, a 
certain pathos which sometimes rises to eloquence, 
and a rather successful character (that of the Com- 
mander in the "Pere de famille^'), there are few 
dramatic productions more confused, more feeble in 
plot, more heavy, more fatiguing by the continued 
emphasis of the style — by the abuse of interjections, 
apostrophes, and violent tirades, than these two 
dramas, which are almost unreadable.''^ 

* It is rather astonishing to find a man of wit, like Grimm, in- 
forming the world that the *'Fils Naturel" is a suhlime work, 
destined to produce a great revolution. " Works of genius," he says. 
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At the end of a conTersation with Diderot, Voltaire 
said of him, '^ This man is not made for dialogae/' 
The justice of Voltaire's remark is se^i in every page 
of his dramas ; none of the characters, neither Snplice, 
nor Constance, nor Dorval, nor Germeuil, nor 8aint« 
Alban speak : it is always Diderot, the philosopher, 
giving us a dissertation on love, celibacy, convents, 
virtue, and social equality. This ^rriter, who is some- 
times so witty in his '* Salons,* '* and his letters to 
Mademoiselle Voland; who, in his dramatic theories 
often exhibits a feeling, which, in its simplicity, is 
worthy of the ancient Greek; who, coming after 
Fenelon, points out, with much success, the exaggera- 
tions in the language of Gomeille's heroes; this 

*' have a characteristic stamp hy which it is cUfficult not to recognise 
them. They fill the mind and heart with a genial warmth, which 
becomes oommmdcated from one person to another, until at last they 
a£Eect an entire nation^ which receives impressions that are sometimes 
destined to be eternal ; thus, a single man, appearing in the midst of 
darkness, will dissipate it by his genius alone — will enlighten and 
quicken his century, and elevate the people to a point of intelleetoal 
perfection which, without him, it never would have readied, or, at all 
events, not until after centuries of labour and researdi. Accordingly, 
no work of genius ever appeared without producing some revolution. 
M. Diderot has just produced a work which has had the very effect 
on the public of which I have spoken." Grimm wrote this in 1757, 
(** Correspondance Litteraire "). Who in the present day, unless he 
be a professor or a critic, and as such obliged to read everything, is 
acquainted with the "Fils naturel" ? 

* His notices of the Salons, or Annual Exhibitions of Painting. — 
Tbaitb. 
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critic, in fine, who is so ready to perceive the motes 
of the great tragic authors of the seventeenth century, 
is by no means conscious of his own beam. The 
young and virtuous Dorval, for instance — conversing 
with the young and virtuous Constance, hesitating whe- 
ther he shall marry her, lest he should have children, 
who might become the victims of fanaticism— delivers 
a fine speech on the subject, which commences thus : 
^^ Constance, I am by no means a stranger to that 
inclination, so general and so sweet, which affects all 
living creatures, which leads them to perpetuate their 
species,^^ &c. In another work, by the same author, 
a story in dialogue, entitled '^ Mankind : a Represen- 
tation of Human Want," — a poor woman says to her 
husband, "We have no more wood, to repair the 
small amount of natmral heat left to us by an irritated 
heaven/^ This is what Diderot called " introducing 
nature into the dialogue." 

After Diderot, and before Beaumarchais, an intel- 
lect endowed with qualities rarely found together, 
above all in the eighteenth century — an intellect 
uniting delicacy, perception, judgment, and naivete, 
with an ingenuity which is always agreeable and some- 
times profound, Sedaine, in fact, though he never 
wrote any theory on the subject, had already drawn 
from the style pointed out, but badly defined by the 
author of the " Fils naturel," all this style of dramatic 
literature was capable of producing. In 1765 he 
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produced^ with the greatest saccess^ " Le Fhilosophe 
sans le savoir/' the only really remarkable work be- 
longing to the school of Diderot ; accordingly the 
latter said with candour^ in speaking of Sedaine, 
^' This man has cut the ground &om under me" In 
truth, the simple, graceful, sympathetic drama of 
Sedaine, destroyed the sententious, inflated, confiised 
dramas of Diderot. 

We have now reached the moment at which Beau- 
marchais enters upon his literary career — in 1767, at 
thirigr Jfive years of age, after he had had an experience 
of life in all its aspects. He was at this time convinced, 
wrongly enough, that his capabilities fitted him for 
the serious styl^ of which he, in his turn, writes a 
theory in the preface to the drama of ^ Eugenie.'' 
This theory is, for the most part, borrowed from that 
of Diderot, for whom the author of " Eugenie " pro- 
fesses the most lively admiration. It is couched in 
a style both less warm and less correct than that of 
Diderot, but with more precision, deamess, and me- 
thod. He makes the principal points more evident, 
without adopting the too subtle distinctions between 
the four dramatic styles as laid down by his master. 
Beaumarchais advocates strongly the introduction of 
serious drama, " which,^ he says, ^^ is a middle point 
between heroic tragedy and amusing comedy/' He 
was, I think, the first of the dramatic writers of the 
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period who called his piece a drama.''^ The drama^ 
according to him^ should be written in prose ; its ob- 
jects should be the representation of situations taken 
from common life; ^'the dialogue should be sim« 
plCj and as natural as possible ; real eloquence must 
be that which springs from situations^ and the only 
colouring which can be allowed to it is the animated^ 
hurried^ broken^ agitated^ and true language of the 
passions/' Diderot maintained the three unities; 
his disciple says nothing about them^ nor does he 
speak of the mixture of the comic with the tragic. 
That this sort of composition^ which Beaumarchais 
represents as superior to tragedy ^and comedy^ has its 
merit, may be true; bat it must be ranked below 
tragedy, and below genuine drama and comedy. The 
popularity which this domestic drama has since ac- 
quired, proves that it was smted to our manners and 
tastes ; but we cannot help noticing, as characteristic 
of the age, the exaggerated importance which the 
author of ''Eugenie'' attaches to so meagre a dra- 
matic conception — destined, as he seemed to think, 
to eclipse all others. In the first place, it is rather 
amusing to see Beaumarchais always full of the pre- 
sent moment, never suspecting for an instant what is 
his real vocation ; when he labours to prove that the 
amusing style,'' or comedy, is much less interesting 
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* The two dramaa by Diderot, and the one by Sedaine, were still 
called oomodies. 
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than the serious style; '' that the moral effect of the 
" amusing style/' is either very slight or altogether 
absent, and even sometimes the reverse of what it 
ought to be ; in a word, that comedy, by its very na- 
ture, is essentially immoral, which does not prevent 
him, seventeen years afterwards, from taking up the 
contrary argument in his preface to the '^ Marriage of 
Figaro,^' and endeavouring to prove that the ^' amusing 
style,'' as exhibited in his piece, is above aU essen- 
tially moral. Of the " heroic style," that is to say, 
tragedy, Beaumarchais has a very amaU opinion; in 
his remarks on the Antique theatre, we discover the 
prosaic and slightly vulgar side of his mind, very in- 
ferior to Diderot on this point ; he can only perceive 
in the Greek drama the principle of fatality, which 
shocks him ; he can neither distinguish the majestic 
and harmonious beauty of the principal figures, nor 
the admirable expression of the sentiments of the 
human heart. The word " classic," which he em- 
ploys, perhaps for the first time, in an ironical sense, 
seems to him, as M. Sainte Beuve has acutely re* 
marked, synonymous with " barbarous ;" thus he will 
say, if any one is "barbarous," "classic enough to 
maintain the negative," &c. Beaumarchais is equally 
wrong as regards dramatic allusion; and here, as in 
many other things, he is completely carried away by 
the ideas of his century. The preceding century 
could only understand kings and heroes taking a part 
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in their serious drama. The author of '^ Eugenie 
denies heroes and kings the right to appear in his 
'' serious drama :'' according to him they do not excite 
a true interest : their milrtone. occurring in an 
altogether exceptionable manner, produce no effect 
on the feelings of the audience. " It is our vanity 
alone/' he says, '^ which derives a gratification from 
being initiated in the secrets of a magnificent court; 
the spectator is, above all, touched by the misfortunes 
of a person situated in the same sphere of life as 
himself; '^ that is to say, a tradesman who files his 
schedale, is a more dramatic subject than a fallen 
monarch, or a warrior who has just lost a battle. 

After excluding heroes and kings, Beaumarchais, 
naturally enough, excludes the great events of his- 
tory ; and among other arguments in support of his 
system, he gives some very strange ones, which prove 
very little more than one thing — that in 1767 he was 
no prophet. ''What,'' he inquires, "are the revolu- 
tions of Athens and Rome to me? the peaceful sub- 
ject of a monarchical state in the eighteenth century ; 
why does the account of the earthquake, which swal- 
lowed up Lima and its inhabitants, three thousand 
leagues away, move my pity, when that of the judicial 
murder of Charles I., committed in London, only ex- 
cites my indignation? the reason is, that the volcano 
that burst forth in Peru, might also have broken out 
in Paris, and have buried me in ruins; that it perhaps 
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threatens me even now ; while^ on the other hand^ I 
can never apprehend anything precisely similar to the 
unheard of misfortune of the English king/^ 

The same error^ with regard to scenic allusion^ 
which makes the aathor of '^ Eugenie '^ limit the 
realm of the drama^ and reduce it to being merely a 
servile copy of the most common realities, induces 
him to prefer prose to verse; perhaps, also, his motive 
for objecting to verse, is taken involuntarily from the 
fable of the Fox and the Grapes. It is a remarkable 
fact, indeed, that almost all those who have attacked 
poetry, from Fenelon, who, in his letter to the Aca- 
demy, lays a great stress upon the disadvantages of 
rhyme, to Diderot and Beaumarchais, all brought to 
the question the partiality of the goldsmith, or rather 
of the man who is not a goldsmith.*^ They always 
wrote in prose, and accordingly attacked those who 
wrote in verse.f The most audacious dramatic inno- 
vators of our day, while endeavouring, with more or 
less success, to dethrone the majestic Alexandrine of 
our tragedies, are, at the same time, all unanimous^ 
and justly so, in advocating the use of verse in dra- 
matic compositions. '^ It is one of the most powerful 

• An allusion to Moliere's "M. Josse" in **1' Amour Mededn," who, 
being a goldsmith, has an unlimited belief in the efficacy of jewellery 
under all possible drcumstances. — Tsai^s. 

t La Motte is perhaps the only exception ; he was an advocate for 
prose, and the best thing he has written is a tragedy in verse. 
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dykes/' wrote M. Hugo in 1829, "against the com- 

• 

monplace, which, like democracy, is always on the 

point of overflowing An idea steeped in 

yerse, becomes suddenly more incisive and more bril- 
liant; the iron becomes steel/' Nothing can be 
more jitst ; and Montaigne was of the same opinion 
when he said, in a style not less richly coloured, " I 
like poetry of a particular kind ; for as the voice, when 
constrained within the narrow tube of a trumpet, 
comes out with increased force and effect, so a sen- 
tence, wheu compressed into poetical feet, breaks 
upon me more abruptly, and strikes me with a more 
sudden shock/' 

The theories of Diderot and Beaumarchais on the 
drama, present some interest, as giving birth to a 
more extended system, which, without doing all it 
promised, at least restored some vitality to our 
theatre; but these theories are still fSEur— asthe reader 
has seen — from answering to the idea we have of a 
grand, varied, free, dramatic system, regulated only 
by good sense, in which the author takes his inspira- 
tion at will from history, poetry, or common life, and 
embraces, as M. Guizot says, '* all social conditions — 
aU general or individual feeling, the simultaneous 
union or opposition of which constitute the whole of 
human life.'^*^ 

The drama of "Eugenie" gives evidence of the 

* "Shakespeare and his Time," p. 178 in the original. 
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littleness of the author's doctrines ; there are some 
weak parts in it^ the colour of which is absolutely 
faded. Whether as regards the action or the dia- 
logue^ this work is in my opinion very superior to 
the dramas of Diderot ; without having the naavete 
so clear and yet so full of colour^ which we* see in 
Sedaine, Beaumarchais^ professing^ like Diderot^ the 
" natural " theory, at all events puts the theory into 
practice with more success. Fr^ron, who otherwise 
writes severely about this drama, acknowledges him- 
self, that the dialogue of the three first acts is cha- 
racterised by precision and truthfulness. Already 
Beaumarchais shows a vein of facility, animation, 
and clearness, which resists the invasion of emphatic 
and over sentimental writing. However, as ''Eugenie'' 
is far from being a masterpiece, our business h^re is 
not so much to analyse the piece in detail, as to 
make a study of the author, as seen in the work 
itself, or in the energetic and varied means to which 
he had to resort, in order to insure its success. 

His natural opposition to social distinctions, which 
in Beaumarchais' case had been increased by the 
numerous annoyances of which we have sufficiently 
spoken, is already shown in the drama of '^ Eugenie,'' 
the manuscript of which exhibited so much audacity, 
that it had to be considerably modified by the cen- 
sorship. The reader may be aware that in the 
piece, as it is acted and published, the scene is laid 
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in England or in Lcmdon. Eug^nie^ daughter of a 
Welsh gentleman, thinks she has manried Lord 
Clarendon, the nephew of the Minister at War, who 
has shanxefnlly deceived her by a false marriage, in 
which his steward has played the part of chaplain, 
and who is on the point of marrying a rich heiress, 
just as his victim arrives in London. The subject is 
somewhat singular; but as in England marriages do 
not necessitate so many formalities as in France, it 
is not absolutely inadmissible: an analogous fact 
forms the climax of Qoldsmith's ^' Vicar of Wake- 
field ; ^* but, in the first instance, Beaumarchais had 
not laid the first scene of his drama in England. It 
was in France, in Paris, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the manuscript. Lord Clarendon was called 
the Marquis de Rosempre; he is also made the 
nephew of the Minister of War, and has deceived, 
through a sham marriage, and with the assistance of 
a servant who is disguised as a priest, the virtuous 
daughter of the Baron de Kerbalec, a Breton noble- 
man. The fact thus presented is rather offensive, 
very improbable, and altogether the censorship ren- 
dered a service to the drama itself by forcing the 
author to lay the scene in England. The original' 
manuscript, however, altered only a few days before 
the representation, was the one used at the numerous 
readings which Beaumarchais gave of his first work, 
in order to prepare its success. And among all 
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the noblemen who were present at these readings, 
there is only one, the Duke de Niremois, who very 
politely objects to the improbable infamy of the 
sham marriage. I have just said that Beaumarchais 
was working as hard as possible to insure a success. 
We have not yet reached 1784, the time of the '* Mar- 
riage of Figaro/' when the author has only to restrain 
the feverish impatience of the public, which expects 
Us piece as one of the most extraordinary erents. 
It is 1767 ; Beaumarchais is completely unknown as 
a writer; he is a man of business and of pleasure, 
who has managed to push himself forward at courts 
who is spoken of in various ways, and whom the m.&sk 
of letters are disposed to receive as the courtiers 
received him, that is to say, as an intruder. Hence 
it was necessary for him to excite the public curio- 
sity, to nurture it, and to look for followers and 
supporters in every rank ; this he does with all that 
facility and diversity of talent which distinguish him ; 
when, for instance, he wishes to read his drama to 
the Princesses, he assumes the character of a courtier 
who condescends to occupy himself with literature, 
in the interest of virtue and morals ; he attributes to 
himself, beforehand, a celebrity which he has not 
obtained, and altogether exhibits extraordinary pre- 
sumption. 

" Mesdames, — The French company are going to represent, 
in a few days, a theatrical piece of a new description, for 
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'virliich tlie whole of Paris is looking ont with the most livelj 
ixnpatience. In spite of the orders which I gave to the actors, 
on making them a present of the piece, to keep the name of 
the author a profound secret, they have thought, in their mis- 
placed enthusiasm^ to render me a service by neglecting my in- 
structions, and have quietly divulged my name to all the 
^world. As this work, the offspring of my emotions, breathes 
the most ardent love of virtue, and tends to purify our thea- 
tre»'by making it a school of good morals, I thought, before 
making it further known to the public, I was boxmd to offer it 
as a secret homage to my illustrious patronesses. Accordingly, 
Mesdames, I beg to be allowed to read it to you in private. 
After that, when the public, at the representation, will exalt 
jne to the clouds, the greatest success of my drama will be 
that of having been honoared by your tears, as its author has 
always been by your benefits." 

« 

With the Duke of Orleans^ grandfather of Louis 
Philippe^ a prince who loved and appreciated men of 
letters^ Beaumarchais was more modest. 

" Monseigneur," he writes, *' owing to the illness of Pre- 
ville, which delays the representation of ' Eugenie,' the new 
drama, in five acts, for another week, I shall be enabled to 
pay your Highness the homage of reading it to you, if you 
should be at all anxious for it. I know, Monseigneur, that 
you have heard enough against the author and against the 
work ; the fomer is an object of too little importance for me 
to be guilty of the indiscretion of speaking of him ; I confine 
myself to endeavouring to give you more exact notions about 
the latter, which many persons have attacked, although few 
are acquainted with it. You will be less astonished, Mon- 
seigneur, at my boldness in begging you beforehand to be 
my judge, when you know that the piece runs the risk of 

q2 
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being stopped at the representation, and that fifty lonis have 
been distributed to fifty scoundrels, to go to the pit and 
insure its failure, without hearing it, on the night of its first 
representation. The Duke de Noailles said to me about 
it yesterday, ' So much the better : it proves that they hare 
a good opinion of it ;' but it makes me tremble, and I be- 
have like an unfortunate wretch persecuted unjustly in this 
world. I raise my hands to heaven, and seek justice and pro- 
tection from the gods. Perhaps I shall gain a double advan- 
tage from my step, and the drama, which was an amusement 
to me in the midst of more serious occupations, and which does 
more honour to the goodness of my heart, than to the pow^ 
of my mind, will make your Highness form a better opinion of 
me than you can have formed firom the statements of others, 
and will induce you to receive with favour the assurance of 
the profound respect with which I have the honour to be, 

" Your Highness's,* &c., 

" BBAUM4BGHAIS.'* 

With the Duke de Noailles, to whom he had read 
his piece, and who had exhibited some interest in him, 
Beaumarchais takes the part of a statesman who has 
missed his vocation. 

*' It is only by stealth, M. le Due, that I have ventured to 
devote myself to literature ; when for one moment I cease to 
rake the ground and cultivate the garden of my advance- 
ment, the earth becomes suddenly covered with weeds, and I 
have to begin again ; another of my foUies, from which I have 
been forced to separate myself, is the study of politics, thorny 
and repulsive to most persons, but as attractive as it is useless 
to me. I loved it to madness ; I have read, written, travelled, 
observed, I have done everything for its sake ; the rights of 
nations, the privileges of kings by whom the mass of men are 
always moved ; the action and re-action of one government 
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upon another, were all studies of pecolmr interest to my mind. 
There is, perhaps, no one who has experienced, so much as 
myself, the amioyanoe of being obliged to take a large view of 
eTerything, and at the same time remain the smallest of men. 
Sometimes I have even been so far as to murmur, in the un- 
justness of my temper, that fate did not place me in more ad- 
vantageous oireumstanees with regard to things for which I 
se^aied to be fitted, above all, when I considered that kings 
and ministers in intrusting their agents with missions, were 
quite unable to bestow upon them that grace which was con- 
ferred by the ancient apostles, and which made enlightened 
and sublime men out of persons of the feeblest intellect/' 

Beaumarchais had also been able to enlist^ on behalf 
of " Eugenie," the daughter of the Duke de Noailles, 
the Countess of Tesse^ a witty and amiable person^ 
who had discussed the character of the heroine with 
him^ and to whom he writes with a rather heteroge- 
neous mixture of romantic subtlety, and somewhat 
impertinent gallantry, which again appears to be a 
characteristic of the man and the age. 

*' I felt, Madame la Comtesse, your politeness very much, so 
far it is removed from the barren, ceremonious civiHty of which 
we see so much, and which is a very weak imitation of the 
politeness of the mind from which all true civility springs : 

*' Qu^il est facile k la grandeur, 
D'imposer des lois k notre &me ! 
Un eoup-d'oBil soumet notre coeur, 
Une politesse Tenflamme.* 

* How easy is it for greatnefls 
To impose laws upon us ! 
A glance subjects oar heart, 
An act of politeness inflames it." 
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" Let UB now argue about your remarks. I liave turned 
them over in my head, and if I remain attached (forgive me 
for it) to the situation in which I make Eugenie say that she 
despises herself for loving a perfidious person, but that if she 
has the courage to despise him living, nothing can prevent 
her from lamenting him dead ; if I remain attached to it, 1 
say I do so because all my efforts to agree with you have 
been unable to dissuade me from the belief that the magna* 
nimity shown in the repentance, and public and free avowal 
of a fault, not only overcomes the evil, but also the shame of 
the confession. Distressed, tortured, by a passion which she 
detests, what does Eugenie teach me by her confession P 
That she appears to have two souls : one which is weak, always 
carnal, devoted to her seducer ; and the other one sublime, 
elevated, entirely spiritual, despising and overcoming the for- 
mer, accusing it and covering it publidy with shame. The 
effect of this struggle is certain : it must kill Eugenie, it must 
entirely destroy the weak human machine, which is the 
theatre of this conflict of passions ; it will do so, she will feel 
all the pangs of death, but the sublime soul never yields to the 
affectionate soul — ^there you have my heroine ! I hope this 
commentary, which is, perhaps, more confused than the text, 
will explain the matter to you. But such are the metaphysics 
of the heart, that the more we attempt to explain them, the 
further we get from that rapid and just perception which we 
are enabled to gain by the first glance. 

" I am, Madame la Gomtesse, &c., 

" BXAUKABCHAIS." 

Amongst the support which Beaumarchais was 
anxious to get beforehand^ he attached a great im- 
portance^ and with reason^ to that of the Duke de 
Nivemois^ a man of the highest position, possessing 
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at the same time a delicate^ graceful wit^ himself a 
successful cultivator of Uterature^ and a member of 
the French Academy* Accordingly his good wishes 
were of much value to a person who was just begin- 
ning his literary career. The author of " Eugenie " 
had read his drama to him^ and then asked^ very 
humbly^ for the Duke's opinion. We will give the 
Duke's answer; it bears the stamp of that graceful 
urbanity, the tradition of which has perhaps been 
somewhat lost by our grands seigneurs — ^if any grands 
seigneurs can still be said to exist* 

" January 20, 1767. 
" I am much flattered, Sir," he writes to him, " by the con- 
fidence with which yon kindly honour me. I should only be 
abusing it if I dared to communicate to you, such suggestions 
as might occur to me after reading it only once. If you think 
that the reflections of a person with my long experience can 
he of any good to you, you should have the kindness to send 
me your manuscript, so that I may be able to read it alone 
attentively, without anything to take my' attention away. 
But, Sir, I must tell you, not from modesty, but sincerely, 
that I do not consider myself very worthy of being con- 
suited ; and that, in making suggestions to you, of the little 
value of which I am conscious, I have no other intention but 
that of replying to your politeness, and to the oonfldence 
which you have been pleased to place in me. I have the 

honour, to be. Sir, &c., 

" Thb Duke db Niveenois." 

The author sent his manuscript, which came 
back to him two days afterwards, with several pages 
of delicate and judicious criticism on the situa- 
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tions^ characters, and style of the piece. Beanmar- 
chais did not take adrantage of all the remarks : he 
woold have had to re-write the whole piece six days 
before the first performance; bnt the obsenrations 
of the Duke de Niyemois were reiy osefbl to him : 
they pointed out beforehand the weak points of the 
piece^ upon which criticism was likely to be directed. 
First of all^ the Duke combats the idea of a sham 
marriage by means of a serrant disguised as a chap- 
lain — ^the crime being improbable in Prance^ and 
incapable of representation on the stage. He pro- 
posed to substitute yarious details^ so as to render the 
situation of Eugenie excusable — that constituting the 
principal interest of the piece. Unfortunately^ a 
general remodelling of the piece would have been 
necessary^ and Beaumarchais^ being also attacked by 
the censorship^ at last decided to change the scene 
to England. The principal &ult of the drama of 
" Eugenie " — a fitult oyer which we shall see Grimm 
rejoicing in triumph, abusing at the same time both 
the piece and author, is well laid hold of by the Duke 
de Niyemois. '' I must confess/^ he says, " that I 
haye the greatest possible difficulty in understanding 
the part of the Marquis, (the seducer, who before the 
performance was made Lord Clarendon). In the 
first act he behayes like a confirmed scoundrel ; with 
deliberation and without remorse, he has deceiyed a 
young lady of family by a sham marriage ; he leayes 
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her hopelessly compromised^ wishing to marry some 
one else; and this is the man who is to obtain 
Eugenie's pardon^ who is to be excused, and even to 
inspire interest! A great deal of preparation is 
necessary, in order to make this probable/' And the 
Dnke de Niyem(»s indicates the kind of preparation 
which was necessaiy : in that, indeed, lay the whole 
problem. It was required to find the means of ren* 
dering a seducer of the kind in question sufficiently 
interesting for a person of Eugenie's distinction, ele- 
vation, and delicacy of feeling, to love him, and even 
pardon him, after the discoveiy of his crime, without 
her character appearing unnatural. Beaumarchais 
had not sufficiently understood this difficulty ; at the 
suggestion of the Duke de NivCTnois he added a few 
touches to Hie character of the seducer — strength- 
ened his hesitation, remorse, and added to the 
extenuating circumstances, which were before 
scarcely indicated; but the drama was always de- 
fective in this respect ; and the business of Clarendon 
endeavouring to the very last moment to deceive 
Eugenie, who thinks she is his wife, whilst he is on 
the point of coi^sracting a second marriage, rendered 
the reconciliation scene impossible. 

The criticisms of the Duke de Nivemois on the 
subject of style were more useful to the author of 
'' Eugenie." I see, when I compare the manuscript 
with the printed piece, that Beaumarchais had the 
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good sense to attend to them in a very docile man- 
ner. Persons moving in a good position had to 
be put on the stage ; it was necessary the style should 
be natural^ but never trivial ; it was not to be stilted, 
on the other hand. Now^ the medium between 
vulgarity and affectation is not^ as is known^ the 
prevailing quality in Beaumarchais' highly animated 
style ; for instance^ in the manuscript^ where Eugenie 
complains that the Marquis de Bosempr^ (or Lord 
Clarendon) does not arrive, her aunt had to reply to her, 
'' His duties do not allow him to leave the court at your 
coup de sonnette" * The Duke de Nivemois protests 
against the coup de sonneite; Beaumarchais hastens, 
with reason, to suppress it. In another part, the aunt, 
who is rather an abrupt personage, hears the step 
of her brother, Eugenie's father, who is not less im- 
petuous than his sister, and says, '^ You can recognise 
my ionnerre de frere by the noise he makes coming 
in."t *' You might,'* writes the Duke, " leave out this 
expression, which is, to say the least, hasardoas ; *' 
and Beaumarchais accordingly gives up his '^tonnerre 
de frhre.'* Elsewhere, the aunt, irritated with her 
brother, who has just loaded Eugenie with bitter 
reproaches, apostrophised him as follows : '^ Courage, 
man of the woods, lose all restraint, hurry on, take 
a knife, slay your child I *' " If we were to remove 
'this knife,' " writes the Duke de Nivernois blandly, 

• Literally, « at your ring.*' f Literally, my " thnnder of a brother," 
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" I should also cut out the ' man of the woods/ who is 
a species of monkey little fitted for the honours of an 
apostrophe/' Not only does Beaumarchais make 
the emsions pointed out to him^ but softens con- 
siderably the whole scene^ which was too much 
forced. Out of the numerous criticisms, in detail, 
of which I have only called attention to a very small 
portion, one alone is not accepted by Beaumarchais; 
the Duke de Nivemois objects to the word gueU 
apens^ which he declares to be antiquated. Beau- 
marchais defends it, and he is right, for it is the 
only one which gives the idea he wishes to express ; 
and the word, moreover, is not antiquated. 

If Beaumarchais received with attention the ob- 
servations of a Duke, who was a man of wit and lite- 
rary attainments, he was equally unwilling to submit 
to the censorship, which, it is true, is more alarmed 
by boldness of thought than by negligence of style. 
After having combated with it for some time, the very 
day of the first representation of " Eugenie,'' he re- 
ceived a letter from the censor, who had had the mis- 
fortune to let an enormity escape him, '^ which,'' he 
says, " the magistrate [i.e. the Lieutenant-Oeneral of 
PoHce) perceived." Perhaps the censor is here conceal- 
ing himself behind the '^magistrate," who had probably 
not much time to read the piece of an unknown author, 
as Beaumarchais then was. This censor is a man who is 
destined one day to receive at the hands of the author 
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of "Eag6nie'' the most disagreeable celebrity. It 
was Mariiii the famous Marin of the Goezman law- 
suit^ who, to judge from the letter of which we have 
just spoken^ was at that time fiving on very good 
terms with his future enemy. All that the Censor 
could get from Beaumarchais was a slight alteration 
in a phrase which he had underlined as dangerous — 
'' The reign of natural justice begins^ when that of 
civil justice can extend no further/' The author 
modified the passage as follows: ''Natural justice 
asserts her rights wherever civii justice is unable to 
extend her own/' The meaning remains the same^ 
and the sentence rather gained in construction. 

At last Beaumarchais made his first appearance 
before the public ; his drama was played for the first 
time^ not on the 25th of June^ as has been state4 
erroneously in every edition of his works, but on the 
29th of January, 1 767, as is proved by his correspon- 
dence, and from this passage df Fran's '^Annee 
Litt^raire^'' " ' Eugenie,' played for the first time on 
the 29th January of the present year, was somewhat 
ill received by the pubGc, and the reception had alto- 
gether even the appearance of a faolure. It was 
brought out again with brSliant success, owing to 
certain suppressions and corrections. It occupied 
the public attention for a long time, and the success 
does great honour to our actors.^^ The reader sees 

• Aon^ Litt^we^ 1767, ToL Tiii. p.^09. 
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it is also through error that the statement has been 
made that Beanmarchais' d&mt was unsaccessM. 
Without comparing the two pieces^ the same thing 
happened to ''Eugenie'' which afterwards happened 
to the ^' Barber of Seville/' The two last acts en- 
dangered for an instant the success of the three first. 
In these two last acts^ the author^ taking almost lite- 
rally the subject of a story in Le Sage^s ^^Diable 
Boiteux^^ {le Comte de Belflor), brought Eugenie's 
brother do\ni from the clouds^ made him saved firom 
destruction by the seducer of his sister^ and obliged 
afterwards to challenge him; so that his presence 
almost formed the commencement of a new piece^ 
which was both confiised and lengthy. Between the 
first and second repres^itation Beaomarchais made 
great improvements in the two last acts; they still 
remained feeble^ but the change was sufficient to 
throw the three first acts into relief^ and these con- 
tained many fine scenes^ and announced already a 
rare talent for grouping and dialogue. The third 
act in particular was very dramatic^ and produced 
a great effect. The distinction^ dignity^ and pathos 
of a young and charming actress^ Mademoiselle Do- 
ligny, who took the part of Eugenie^ contributed not 
a little to save the piece^ and to produce the triumph 
which it obtained with so much brilliancy over the dan- 
ger which had threatened it at the first representation,* 

* It was also HademoiseUe DoUgny who eight years afterwards 
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The author o{" Eugenie '' gained his suit^ then, with 
the public; but he met with more severity from the 
critics of the day^ who seemed in general to have been 
rather ill-disposed to this new comer. " This work" 
says Grimm, speaking of '^ Eugenie/' " is M. de Beau- 
marchais' first attempt in literature and the drama. 
This M. de Beaumarchais is, it is said, a man of about 
forty" (he was only 35), ''wealthy, the holder of a small 
office at court, who has hitherto played the part of a 

• 

petit-maitre, and who has now taken a fancy — ^which 
is rather out of place — to play that of author. I have 
not the honour of knowing him, but I am assured 
that his self-sufficiency and conceit are remarkable.'' 
Elsewhere Grimm says, in reference to Beaumarchais' 
second drama, and in allusion to lus origin, '' It would 

created, with much fncoeo^ the pert of Bonna in the ** Barber of 
Seville." BeaamarehaiB had reserved the part of the Countess A]maviyl^ 
in the *' Marriage of I^garo," for her; but she retired fiMm the stage 
in 1783, leaving behind her the recollection of the most charmiiig 
talent, and (what was rare then, without becoming very common 
now), an irreproachable moral reputation, which is confirmed by all 
contemporary testimony. It is well known that the austere Fr^ran 
was sent to For TEvlque for having contrasted, rather maliciously, 
the well-known respectability of Mademoiselle Doligny with the levitieB 
of Mademoiselle Clairon. Beaumarchais had much esteem and affec- 
tion for Mademoiselle Doligny, and I have fbund several letters from 
her, written in a style of great distinction, and which perfectly con« 
firm the idea we generally entertain of her. Beaumarchais writes 
in the character of an affectionate, good natured Mend, without aay 
signs of gallantry. This graceful actress married an esteemed writer, 
M. Dudoyer. 
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have been mucli better to make good watcbea thaa to 
buy a place at courts assume airs, and write bad 
pieces/' The tone of tbis is by no means sympa- 
thetic; and it must be acknowledged that if Beau- 
marchais had a reputation for conceit, he had not 
exactly stolen it ; but Grimm, the most presumptu- 
ous of men, who put on white and rouge like an old 
coquette, and who, though no less a plebeian than 
the author of " Engdnie,^' called himself the Baron de 
Grimm,* as boldly as possible — Grimm, reproach- 
ing Beaumarchais with lus self-sufficiency and his 
plebeian origin, is as amusing an exhibition as 
that of Diderot pretending to restore nature to the 
stage in the dialogue of the ^'P^re de famille/' The 
observations of Grimm on the drama of " Eugenie " 
are otherwise not wanting either in sense or wit, but 
they proceed from a man who is determined to 
slaughter the piece and its author. His prophecy 
with regard to Beaumarchais is worth beiag pre- 
served: "This man,'* he says, "will never do any- 
thiug even mediocre. In the whole piece there is 
only one point which pleases me — ^it is in the fifth act, 
where Eugenie, recovering from a long fainting fit, 
opens her eyes and finds Clarendon at her feet ; she 

* Gninxn had, indeed, obtained the diploma of a Baron of the 
Holy Empire ; bnt had not BeanmarchaiB a diploma also, as King's 
Secretary P It appears to ns that the two titles were of about equal 
yalne. 
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tlirows herself back^ and cries ont^ ' I thought I saw 
him I' This is so good, it stands out so strongly from 
the rest,* that I wager it is not the author's.^ What 
an equitable judge is this Orimm I The only thing 
now to explain is, how this marked contempt for a 
drama of the Diderot school, and one which was more 
interesting than those of the master, could be reconv- 
ened with the ridiculous admiration which Grimm 
expressed for the '' Tils naturel/' The fact, alas ! is 
easily explained: Diderot was Grimm's intimate Mend, 
and the *' Fils naturel'' appeared with a dedication to 
Grimm. How could the work have been otherwise 
than sublime? 

The anonymous writer in Bachaumont's Miscellany 
contents himself with mentionii^ the production of 
'' Eug6nie ;'' after which he confines himself to 
making those odious insinuations against the author 
personally, which were considered graceful in the 
eighteenth century. When the censorship is exercised 
in the absence of a well-regulated publicity, there are 
always secret channels in which hatred can deposit its 
venom, to the delight of idle persons. Bachaumonfs 
Miscellany is the great sink of the eighteenth century ; 
it is an incoherent collection, in which truth and 
falsehood, cynicism and wit, ingenious scandal and 
the blackest calumny, are mixed together like the In- 
gredients of one of those dishes made out of the 

* 11 d^tonne si fort du reite (tie). 
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leavings of the rich^ and destined for the poor; which 
a contemporary novel, of too much celebrity, has made 
known to ns under the name of arlequins.* The 
author of ''Eugenie/' however, had no occasion to 
distress himself either about Orimm^s " Correspond- 
ence/' or Bachaumont's '' Nouvelles/' as neither of 
these sheets were public; but he was much annoyed 
by Pr^ron's '^Ann^e Litteraire/' the opinions of 
which exercised a great influence, while its severity 
frightened him. Fr^ron had as yet written nothing 
about the piece, when Beaumarchais took an oppor- 
tunity (not without going a long way to find it) of 
getting at the formidable critic, and addressed a letter 
to him, the modesty of which, when compared with 
that of his letter to Mesdames de France, which we 
have previously given, will help to give some notion 
of the diversity of his manner. 

" I do not think I have the honour of bein^ personally 
known to you, which makes me still more impressed bj the 
kind things repeated to me yesterday evening. A person of 
my acquaintance, who met you in society, assured me it 
was impossible to speak with more moderation than yon did 
of certain parts which appeared reprehensible to you in the 
drama of 'Eugenie/ or to praise with a more estimable 
frankness those which you thought calculated to interest 
right-minded people. In this way judicious and severe criti- 
cism becomes very useful to writers. If your occupations 
permit you to see the piece again to-night, now that I have 

• Fi<fe"My8teri«iofPteis."— Tbans. 

R 
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taken ont certain portions, which, in my limited acqnamtance 
with the stage, I had at first conaideied good, I beg that you 
will do so by means of this ticket for the amphitheatre. When 
you haye seen it a second time, I will beg yonr permission to 
call and hare some talk with yon about it. In the meanwhile 
be assured of the high consideration and gratitude with which 

"I have the honour to be. Sir, Ac, 

"Cabok db Bxavhabohais.*' 

Now comes the answer of the austere Fr6ron. 






Saturday, Feb. 7, 1767. 
I am very sensible. Sir, of your politeness, and very sorry 
I cannot profit by it ; but I neyer go to the play with tickets. 
Do not be offended at my sending you back the one you hare 
done me the honour to address to me.* 

" As for your drama, I am delighted you are pleased at 
what I said of it; but I wiU not conceal from you that I 
thought an^ said more against than in fayour of it, after the 
first representation, the only one I haye seen. I haye no 
doubt that the excisions which had to be made, and which 
you haye made in this work, haye improyed it. The success 
which it meets with at present makes me presume so. I pro- 
pose to go and see it next week, and I shall be yeiy pleased, 
I can assure you. Sir, to join my approbation to that of the 
public. I haye the honour to be» with the highest considera- 
tion, &e, 

" Fbbeon." 

It is evident that the austere Fr^on is determined 
to preserve his liberty of criticism unshackled ; we 

* Do not this offer of a licket, and Fran's refbsal of it, seem to 
indicate that, at this period, professional critics made it a point of 
honour to pay for their places at the theatre P I content myself with 
putting this insignificant question, not haying the means of answering 
it at hand. 



J 
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find it in that condition in his account of '' Eug^nie^'^ 
whicli is severe^ but conscientious and judicious^ and 
which opens spitefulljr^ as follows : — *' Baron Hartley^ 
an old Welsh nobleman^ father of Eug^nie^ drinks a 
small glass of maraschino" &c. It is^ in fact^ thus the 
drama opens, and the object of this spiteful phrase of 
Fr^ron's is, in the first instance, to call attention to 
an error on the part of Beaumarchais, which he 
afterwards seriously refutes. lu hi, enthusiasm for 
Diderot, the author of "Eugenie*' had borrowed 
from him the idea of a minute, and even ridiculous 
description of all the dresses of the actors, and of a 
multitude of little scenic effects, either insignificant 
or laboured, which constitute what Fr^ron calls the 
" infantile poetics'^ of Diderot. Freron laughs, with 
reason, at all these minutise, particularly the panto- 
mimic scenes between the acts, which Beaumarchais 
offers to us as an admirable invention. This inven- 
tion consists in showing us, during the intervals, ser- 
vants who are arranging chairs, opening trunks, or 
stretching themselves and yawning about on sofas ; 
or at another time the Baron coming out of his 
daughter's bedroom holding a lighted candle in one 
hand, and searching in his pocket with the other for 
a key, and all for the sake of being close to nature. 
''Why,*' says Freron, "not introduce a sweeper? Our 
theatre has no need of these apish tricks, of which 
the Italians and foreigners have been long in posses- 

r2 
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sion. This is plunging the French stage into the 
meanness and vulgarity of its early years.*' At the 
same time, while he criticises with severity all that 
displeases him, Freron analyses the piece with much 
precision, He mentions its success, as we have 
already shown, calls attention to the merits of the 
three first acts, and above all, to the moving scenes of 
the third, He declares the two last to be badly con- 
structed and badly written, and ends by refiiting the 
author's theories on the drama; a refutation in which 
he points out with much justice, not only the false 
doctrines, but also the expressions which are incor- 
rect or forced, which Beaumarchais frequently em- 
ploys, such as, for example : " The light provoking 
weapons of ridicule have never decided an affair : 
they can, at most, be only permitted against those 
cowards of adversaries.^' , . , " The sentences 
and plumes of the tragic ^ the points and cockades of 
the comic, are interdicted \si the serious style,"* &c. 

Although it met with a severe reception from the 
critics, the drama of "Eugenie'* succeeded not only in 
France, but also in England. A celebrated actor, Gar- 

* t.e.— In the mixed or domestic drama, which he was aiudons 
to introduce. The following are the phrases objected to by Freron 
as "incorrect or forced:'' — Tarme l^re et badine da sarcasme 
n'a jam^s dScidS d'affaires; elle est tout an plus permise contre 

ces poltront ^adversaires les tentences et let plumes 

du troffique et lee eoccMrdes du comique eont interdites an genre 
s^ienz, &c. 



J 
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rick^ conceived the notion of having it translated and 
acted in London, with certain modifications^ under the 
title of the " School for Rakes/' I find this to have 
been the case^ by a letter from Garrick to Beaumar- 
chais^ from which the following is an extract : — 

" ' The School for Eakes,' which is rather an imitation 
than a translation of your * Eag^nie/ was written by a lady 
to whose notice I had recommended your drama, which had 
given me the greatest pleasure, and out of which I thought a 
piece could be made that would be singularly pleasing to an 
English audience; and I was not mistaken, for with my 
assistance (as is stated in the . advertisement preceding the 
piece) our ' Eugenie * received the continued applause of the 
most numerous audiences." 

This first success was altogether sufficiently flat- 
tering to encourage Beaumarchais to persist in a 
course which was not precisely one for which he was 
fitted by nature. Happily for him, his second attempt 
was a failure, and diverted his attention for a time 
from the '^ serious style." This second drama of his 
was also inspired by an idea of Diderot, to this 
effect : that the representation of social situations 
should be substituted for the representation of cha- 
racter, and that all social situations are almost 
equally available for dramatic purposes. Accord- 
ing to this erroneous principle, Beaumarchais con- 
ceived the notion of two friends living together, one 
of whom, Melac, was a receiver of taxes ; the other, 
Aurelly, being a Lyons merchant. Aurelly bas to 
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take up a bill^ for which he is expecting funds from 
Paris ; MSisc, who hears that the desired funds are 
not forthcomings and who sees that his friend may 
have to suspend payment^ takes all the money which 
has been paid to him as receiver of taxes, and places it 
in Aurelly's cash-box^ without the knowledge of the 
latter, who is made to believe that these are the fimds 
he was expecting from Paris. At this juncture ap- 
pears a Farmer-general, who is going his rounds, and 
who calls upon M^lac for his receipts. Throughout 
two acts, the latter persists in passing for a thief who 
has made away with the funds intrusted to him ; and 
as the honest Aurelly is ignorant that the money 
which had been intrusted to M61ac is in his cash- 
box, he unites with the Farmer-general to overwhelm 
his heroic friend with reproaches, until at last all is 
discovered, and the Farmer-general, an impression- 
able and romantic man, undertakes to arrange every- 
thing. 

Without speaking of all that was forced and chime- 
rical in this persistence of M^lac in preserving a 
silence which dishonours him, which must soon be 
broken, and which, when broken, will only have served 
to postpone his friend's bankruptcy for a time, these 
commercial scenes presented an interest of too spe- 
cial a nature to act upon the large body of spectators. 
IiL spite of the precepts of Diderot, it is certain that 
the public will always receive a greater impression 
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from moving situations which spring from the opposii- 
tion of characters and the conflict of passions^ than 
from those which are attached to any social profes* 
sion. It may happen to each one to suffer^ to love^ to. 
hate^ in virtae of the impulses of his nature ; and 
every one cannot form a very predse idea of what a 
person experiences when he is exposed to bankruptcy^ 
and when he is supposed to have appropriated money 
out of a cash-box. These situations^ too exceptional 
to appeal to the.heart, too common-place to have any 
hold on the imagination^ may contribute to the inte- 
rest of the drama^ but only on condition of being in- 
troduced in an accessory manner; while Diderot^ on 
the contrary^ meant them to form the principal sub- 
jects. It was in vain that, by way of softening the 
harshness of such a subject^ Beaumarchais introduced 
the somewhat graceful episode of the loves of Pauline 
and Hsiao's son ; a few brilliant and pathetic scenes 
could not save this too commercial drama of " The 
Two Friends." Played for the first time, January 
13, 1770, it lingered imtil the tenth representation, 
which was the last. As the author had, to Uise his 
own expression, the advantage over '' his unfortunate 
brothers of the pen/' of being able to go to the the- 
atre in his carriage, and made, perhaps, too great a 
parade of this advantage, the result was, that his 
failure was received with a great many jokes. It was 
said that at the end of the first representation, a wag 
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« 

in the pit had cried out^ ''This is all an affair of 
bankruptcy ; I am down for my twenty sous/' Some 
days afterwards; Beaumarchais having had the impm- 
.dence to say to Sophie Amould^ in reference to an 
opera called '' Zoroaster/' which was not successful^ 
*' In a week you will have no one, or nearly so/' the 
witty actress replied to him, "Your 'Friends' will 
bring us some." To conclude, the capital defect of 
" The Two Friends " was summed up in this quatrain, 
of the periqd, cited by Grimm : — 



*' IVe seen Beaumarchais' piece, it's so absurd, 
111 tell yon all about it in a word. 
'While capital is worked in every way. 
There's nought like interest throughout the play." 

As authors have often for their productions the 
same kind of affection which causes a mother to give 
her preference to the most sickly of her children, 
Beaumarchais always expressed a particular esteem 
for his drama of "The Two Friends." In a letter 
which he wrote to the actors in 1779, requesting 
th^m to revive it, he says : ''The construction of this 
d ama is stronger than that of all my other works."*^ 

* This letter will be fonnd in the Appendix, No. 4^ with an answer 
from the actor Monvel, father of Mademoiselle Mars, together with 
one of the graoeftd oommunications of Mademoiselle Doligny, of 
which I have already spoken. It must be mentioned that at the 
period of this correspondence, in 1779, Beaunarchais was oonductdng 
the suit of the authors against the actors of the French theatre ; as 
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The style is probably more correct than that of "Eu- 
genie^^^ but that is not sufficient. The author adds^ 
that it has been represented with success at all the 
" French theatres of Europe/' Gudin contents him- 
self with sayings that it was particularly liked in the 
commercial towns; which is probable. One thing is 
certain^ that at the present day it is played nowhere. 
However^ in January 1770 Beaumarchais could easily 
console himself for the failure of a drama; he was 
rich, busy, and happy. Between the production of 
" Eugenie'* and that of "The Two Friends,'' he had 
contrived to make himself loved by the young and 
beautiful widow of a garde-general, named L^vfiqu H, 
and in April 1768 he married this Madame LevSque, 
formerly Genevieve Madeleine Watebled, who brought 
him a brilliant fortune. With the eo-operation of 
Paris Du Yemey, he purchased from the State a 
large portion of the Forest of Chinon, out of which 
he made money; and he was still more occupied in 
selling wood ^ than in writing dramas. In a letter 
of this period, dated from a village in Touraine, ht. 
appears to us as a dealer in wood, intelligent, active; 
fond of scenery, and with a touch of rural poetry 

the latter were afraid of him, they endeavonred to make themselves 
agreeable. 

* La Harpe was completely deceiyed when he stated generally, that 
''this speculation in wood conld not be carried out." Beaomarchaia 
sold the wood of the Forest of Chinon for many years. 
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which one would scarcely expect to find in him; 
for his works, which are all redolent of the air of 
Paris, do not offer the least trace of such a senti- 
ment. The lettw is addressed to his second wife. 






De Eiyarennes, July 15, 1769. 
You request me to write to you, mj dear love. I will 
do 80 with all mj heart ; it will be most agreeable reorea(ion» 
after the labour I have been forced to midergo dmrin^ my 
stay in this Tillage. Misunderstandings between directors, 
who had to be reconciled; complaints and petitions which 
had to be attended to from clerks ; an account to go oyer 
of more than 100,000 crowns, broken up into dahns of 20 and 
30 8OUB9 and from which the cashier, who is liable for it, must 
^^ reliered ; the different harbours to visit ; to see 200 of the 
^workmen in the forest, and examine their work ; to arrange 
the preparation and transport of 280 acres of wood, which is 
already cut; to construct new roads from the forest to the 
river, and repair the old ones ; to stow away three or four 
hxmdred thousand measures of hay ; to get a provision of oats 
for thirty dray-horses; to buy thirty more horses for six 
more waggons, in order to take away all our wood for the 
navy, before Winter; gates and sluices to construct on tiie 
river Indre, so as to provide us with water during the whole 
year, in the place where the wood is embarked; 50 barges 
waiting for their cargoes to start off for Tours, Saumur, Angers, 
and Nantes ; to sign the leases for seven or eight farms, which 
altogether supply the provisions of a household of thirty 
persons ; the general account of our receipts and disburse- 
ments during two years to regulate. Such, my dear wife, is 
briefly the amount of my labours, a portion of which I have 
terminated, while I am getting on with the rest." 

• 

After two more pages of similar details^ Beaumar- 
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chais concludes with this graceful and animated pic- 
tme of rural life :* 

" You see, my dear lore, we do not sleep here so much as 
at Panfcin; hut the active work to which I am forced, does 
not displease me. Since arriying in this retreat, inaccessihle 
as it is to vanity, I have seen none but natural, simple-minded 
persons, such as I often wish to be myself. I live in my 
offices, which I have established in a good countrified farm, 
between the poulty yard and the kitchen garden, and sur- 
rounded by a green hedge. My bedroom, which has no uphol- 
«tery beyond the whitewash on the walk, i« fimuahed with an 
indifferent bed, in which I sleep like a top ; four rush-bottomed 
chairs, an oaken table, a large fireplace without mantelpiece 
or anything else ; but firom the window, as I write to you, I 
see all the meadows and plains of the valley which I inhabit, 
filled with robust men of bronzed complexion, who are cutting 
and carrying ofi* fodder with their teams of oxen ; a multitude 
of women and giris, with rakes on their shoulders or in their 
hands, are filling the air aathey work with their lively songs, 
which I hear firom my taUe ; through the treea in the dis- 
tance, I see the winding stream of the Indre, and an ancient 
chateau flanked by its towers, whieh belongs to my neighbour, 
Madame de Eonc^. The whole scene is crowned by the 
tufted sumnuts of the trees^ which increase, in nnmber until 
they are lost on the crests of the heights which surround us, 
so that they form a large spherical frame-work round the 
horizon, whi^ they shut out on all sides. This picture is not 
without its charms. Coarse,- wholesome bread, dishes which 
are more than simple, with execrable wine, form my diet. 
Eeally, it I could venture to wish you such a misfortune as 
to be in want of everything iu a desolate country, I should 
regret exceedingly not to have you with me. Adieu, my 

* His wife was at this time installed in a conntry-house at Pantin. 
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love. If jou think these details can amuse our good friends 
and relations, I leave you at liberty to read them together 
one evening by yourselves. Kiss them all into the bargain ; 
and now good-night, I am going to bed^ But my son, my 
son, how is he P I laugh when I think I am working for him.*' 

The kind -and affectionate nature which is exhibited 
in this letter, was soon put to a severe test. When he 
had been married less than three years, Beaumarchais 
lost his second wife, who died on the 21st November, 

1770, after childbirth. Calumniators did not fail to 
say, that there was something strange in his thus losing 
his second wife, and that it tended to confirm the ru- 
mours which had been circulated as to the death of the 
first. There was certainly one little difficulty about 
the hypothesis : at least half the fortune of his second 
wife consisted in an annuity. Beaumarchais had thus 
the greatest interest in her life, besides, she left him 
a child; but these foul anecdote-mongers were not so 
particular as to details. However, when the son him- 
self died two years after his mother, October 17, 
1772, the calumniators were a&aid to be logical; 
they did not think, says La Harpe, of insinuating 
that he had also poisoned his child. 

Such, then, was the situation of Beaumarchais in 

1771. As a private individual he had once more passed 
from opulence to a position which was far from being 
brilliant; as a writer he had not yet attained reputation. 
The flattering though ephemeral success of his first 
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drama had been effaced by the failure of the second. 
The great body of the public only considered him as 
a sentimental and ponderous dramatist of the Diderot 
school ; no one yet saw in him the future author of 
the " Barber of Seville ;*' and the following account^ 
which Palissot gave of him in a satire of the period, 
was thought to be true enough ; — 

" Beanmarcliais, too obscure to be inierestmg. 
Of Diderot, lus Gk>d, is the powerless ape."* 

Just then a law-suit, which seemed calculated to 
have no other result than that of dishonouring and 
ruining him, was the origin of another which appeared 
destined to crush him completely, and the effect of 
which was to exhibit all the comic power, which nature 
had gifted him with, to replace him on the road to an 
immense fortune, and to make him for a time the 
most celebrated and popular man of his country and 
age. 

* ** Beaumarchais, trop obictir pour ^tre int^essant, 
De son diea Diderot est le singe impnissant." 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

BSAUliABCHAIB AND HIS LAW-SUITS. THE COUNT DE 

LA BLACHE. — AN INGENIOUS ADVOCATE. THE 

DISPUTED DOCUMENT. — DEATH OF BEAUMAKCHAIS' 
SECOND WIFE. — ^AN INDISCBETION. — THE '^ BABBEB 
or SEYILLE.V 

The first of the great law-suits^ which were destined 
to give a new conrse to Beaumarchais' life, lasted 
seven years. In the first place won^ then lost, and 
afterwards Won again^ it placed the author of 
''Eugenie'' in a position to suffer from all kinds 
of enmity and persecution. The famous action 
against Ooezman arose out of this grave affair^ the 
circumstances of which have hitherto been somewhat 
incorrectly narrated. It is desirable to give the true 
facts of the case, to show that it was not simply 
an affair of money, as La Harpe states, and to ex- 
plain why the Prince de Conti said, not without 
reason, in reference to the contest, '^ Beaumarchus 
must be either paid or hanged,'' which made Beau- 
marchais reply : '' But if I gain my suit, do you not 
think that my adversary ought to pay corcfially him- 
self ?'' The reader remembers how old F&ris Du 
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Yemey^ ex-commissary-general, founder and director 
of the Military School^ had become attached to the 
prot6g6 of the Princesses, had advised him, assisted 
him in making his way at court by lending him 
money to buy appointments, and had given him a 
share in varioius commercial operations, so as to 
enable him to pay back the money he had lent him. 
Owing to this connection, both in friendship and 
business, which lasted ten years, during which period 
Beanmarchais was often intrusted by Du Yemey 
with important negotiations, and which finally 
brought about the partnership into which they 
entered, with a view of purchasing the forest of 
Chinon, large sums of money had passed between 
them, of which no account had been drawn up in 
a regular manner. Beanmarchais, in consequence of 
the great age of Du Yemey, and fearing to be in- 
volved in a law-suit with his heirs, on several occasions 
asked him in a very pressing manner to go over the 
accounts. He did so at last, on the 1st of April 
1770, by means of a duplicate document, sealed on 
each fflde, by which, after a long enumeration of the 
debtor and creditor accounts of each of the con- 
tracting parties, Beanmarchais restored to Du Yemey 
160,000 francs in his own bills, and agreed to the 
dissolution of their partnership in the forest of Chinon. 
On his part Du Yemey declared that Beanmarchais 
owed him nothing, acknowledged himself his debtor 
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to the amount of 15^000 francs^ payable to him on 
demand^ and bound himself to lend him the sum of 
76^000 francs for eight years^ without interest. These 
two clauses had not yet been fulfilled when Du 
Vemey died, July 17, 1770, at 87 years of age, leav- 
ing a fortune of about 1,500,000 francs. - Having no 
relations but nephews and grand nephews, he had 
chosen for his sole legatee one of his grand nephews 
by the female side, who had been brought up under 
his care, and who through his interest had become 
Marechal-de-Camp, This was the Count de la 
Blache. The Count de la Blache had long said of 
Beaumarchais, '^ I hate this man, as a lover loves his 
mistress.^' La Harpe, who was not well acquainted 
with the facts, appears to have been astonished at 
this hatred, and brings it forward as one of the 
singular things in Beaumarchais' life. There was, 
however, nothing singular about it ; first of all, it was 
natural enough that an heir presumptive should not 
have any great fancy for a person who had received 
and might still receive benefits from an old man 
whose fortune he looked upon as his own. In the 
next place, the Count de la Blache had private 
motives for disliking Beaumarchais. Beaumarchais 
was very intimate with another nephew of P&ris Du 
Vemey's by the male side, M. P&ris de Meyzieu, a 
distinguished man, who had aided his uncle mate- 
rially in founding the Ecole Militaire, but who was 
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not BO clever in the art^ bo difficult and painful to 
noble dispositions^ of securing an inheritance^ and 
retired from all contest^ allowing himself to be 
sacrificed to a more distant relation. Beaumarchais 
considering this unfair^ had never ceased to <x)mbat 
the weakness of his old Mend Du Yemey, and to 
take the part of M. de Meyzieu, with a frankness 
and activity which are proved by his letters^ from 
which I will only quote one fragment, written in 
reference to the settlement of the accounts in ques- 
tion. 



" I cannot bear the idea," he writes to Du Yemey, March 
9, 1770, "of being placed, in case of your death, in relation 
with M. le Comte de la Blaohe, whom I respect with all my 
heart, but who, since I have met him at Madame d'Hau- 
teville's house, has never done me the honour to bow to me. 
You make him your heir : I have nothin^^ to say about that ; 
but, if in case of the greatest misfortune which could happen 
to me» I am to be his debtor, I must decline any arrange- 
ment ; I shall not dissolve the partnership. Put me in a 
position to act with my friend Meyzieu, who is a gallant and 
honourable man, and to whom, my dear friend, you have 
long owed some reparation. An uncle does not offer apolo- 
gies to his nephew, but acts of kindness, and above all of 
assistance, when he feels that he has acted wrongly towards 
him. I have never disguised from him my opinion on the 
subject. Let me be accountable to him. This souvenir, 
which you will leave him, when he leasts expects it, will fill 
his heart with a gratitude worthy of such a favour. To 
conclude, this is all I can say : you, ox in default of you, 

8 
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MejzieUf or no dlMolntion of pajrinenbip.* I hare otiier 
reasons for laying a stress npon this point ; but I will com- 
municate them to yon orallj. When shall we see one 
another P for, I giye you notice that until then I shall do 
nothing in the matter/' 

It will be easily understood that Beaumarcliais' 
partiality for the rejected nephew was little calcu- 
lated to gain tbe friendship of the favoured one. 
The Count de la Blache detested him^ tben^ cordially^ 
and when after the death of Du Yemey^ Beaumar- 
chab sent his settlement of accounts to him^ and 
summoned him to act upon the document^ he re- 
plied that he did not recognise his nucleus signa- 
ture^ and that he looked upon the document as a 
forgery. When chaUenged to make an accusation 
of forgery^ by way of avoiding the consequences of a 
failure in so dangerous an action, he declared that 
he reserved to himself the right of taking this 
step, and, in the meanwhile, called upon the tri- 
bunals to annul the statement of accounts, as 
containing internal evidence of fraud, so that Beau- 
marchais found himself taken in the meshes of the 
most odious snare ; for, while he dared not accuse 
him openly of forgery, the Count de la Blache con- 
tinued to plead indirectly the commission of the act; 

* Beferring to Ba Verney's wish to duBolve the partncnMp m 
reference to the Forest of Chinon, to which Beftomarchaia gave his 
consent, bat only on certain conditions. 
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and jet, after the question had been argued with all 
the stigma attached to it^ he wished to turn against 
Seaumarchais the very deed he declared to be 
forged. Then^ not satisfied with claiming from him 
the payment of 53^500 liTres of debts, which were 
marked down in Du Vemey^s papers, and annulled 
by the said statement of accounts — since, in the 
statement of accounts, Beaumarchais carried to Du 
Vemey's account not 53,500 livres, but 139,000 
livres, an increase which was compensated for by a 
more considerable one upon Du Vemey — his adver- 
sary demanded, with naivete, that the pretended for- 
gery should only have the effect of armiilling Beau- 
marchais' daim on Du Vemey, while it left intact 
the entire claim of 189,000 livres of Du Vemey 
upon Beaumarchais, which could only be allowed on 
the supposition that the statement of accounts was 
genuine. Hence it followed that Beaumarchais, 
instead of receiving 15,000 livres, which the docu- 
ment in question entitled him to, would have to pay 
189,000 livres, from which it liberated him. '' Thus," 
said Maitre Caillard, the very ingenious and very 
insulting advocate selected by the Count de la 
Blache, " thus justice will be avenged, and honest 
citizens will be satisfied, when they see such an 
adversary taken in his own snares.^' This civil way 
of taking advantage of a document declared to be 
a forgery, and transforming a daim of 53,500 francs 

s2 
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into a debt of 189^000 firancs^ already seems to ii 
cate more ingenuity than good faith on the part 
of Du Yemey's legatee^ or at least on that of his 
connsd. But, as I did not undertake this book in the 
character of Beaimiarchais' adrocate^ and wished to 
be acquainted with all the documents relating to 
this law-suit^ I procured^ with some trouble^ all the 
memorials of the Count de la Blache's advocate, 
and read them, together with the answers of Beau- 
marchais. I have before me the original of this 
famous statement of acoountSy which had travelled 
firom the Parliament of Paris to the Parliament of 
Ml, and which, during seven years, had been sub- 
jected to the inspection of so many judges, and so 
many advocates, that it had become necessary to keep 
it together by means of strips of paper pasted along 
the sides. In providing myself with aU the docu- 
ments calculated to enlighten me on the subject, my 
object was to ascertain exactly, not whether Beau- 
marchais ought or ought not to have received the 
16,000 firancs which he claimed — ^that being of but 
little importance to posterity — ^but whether he was 
an audacious forger, or an honest man undeservedly 
calumniated, which was far more important, I 
might, strictly speakings have dispensed with this 
fittiguing inquiry; for, after all, Beaumarchais, after 
gaining his action on the first trial, and losing it on 
an appeal, through circumstances which will be ex- 
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plained^ obtained a reversal of the latter decision, 
and a final judgment from the Parliament of Pro- 
vence, dated July 21, 1778. This judgment gave all 
the points in his favour, declared the statement of 
accounts perfectly valid, ordered the Count de la 
Slache to execute it in its integrity, and moreover 
ordered him to pay the expenses of the action, and 
12,000 francs damages for the calumny he had 
uttered. The question then was completely settled, 
and I might have trusted to the final judgment of 
the Parliament of Provence ; but it was enough that 
so injurious a suspicion, should have been hanging 
over Beaumarchais' head for seven years, it was enough 
that this prolonged calumny should have left its fatal 
trace in his life, which we shall meet with more than 
once, for me to feel it necessary to obtain a complete 
conviction for myself, with regard to so grave a point. 
First of all, as to the question of probability. Was 
it probable that in April, 1770, Beaumarchais, pos- 
sessing a certain fortune of his own, and moreover 
enjoying the wealth brought to him by his second wife, 
who was still alive (it may be remembered that she 
only died on the 21st of November of the same year), 
was it probable that in this position Beaumarchais 
would have run the risk of forging a document in order 
to avoid paying to Du Vemey^s heir 63,500 firancs, and 
to obtain from him 16,000 francs, particularly when 
he knew beforehand that this heir, who was a man 
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of quality^ a Mar^hal-de-Csmp^ posaeBsing great 
interest and a great fortime, hated him with all his 
heart, and would neglect nothing to ruin him if he 
could do ao? There is already something in this which 
shocks all probability. 

Supposing now that Beaumardliais had wished, and 
had been able to foi^e this docamoit, would he have 
giren it the form this one had ? It is a large double 
sheet of paper, of the kind known as '' It la Telliere ;^' 
the yerj complicated details of the statement, written 
in Beaumarduiis' own hand, fill the two first pages ; 
at the end of the second page it is signed on. the 
right hj Beaumarchais, and on the left, dated and 
signed by' Du Yemey. The third page contains a 
rUuimi in figures of the gena*al terms of this state- 
ment. What did the Count de la Blache's advocate 
say of this document ? He discussed it with all an 
advocators ease ; at one time he insinuated that the 
signature of Du V emey was a foi^ery ; at another, 
when«called upon to make the accusation of foi^iy, 
he declared that if it was genuine, it had been signed 
at a period anterior to the date of 1770 ; '' a period at 
which,'' he said, '*01d DuVemey's hand was tremu^ 
lous, whilst the signature at the foot of this document 
was written boldly, and by a hand which must have 
been firm and light/' Here the advocate pretended 
not to see what was staring him in the face — ^that 
above the signature of Du Vemey, written in the 
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same ink> and the same handwriting, were the words, 
'' Paris, April 1, 1770/' That is to say, Du Verney 
had not only signed, but dated the deed in question ; 
which necessitated the hypothesis that he was in the 
habit of amusing himself, either in his youth, or at an 
advanced age, by signing blank documents, and dat- 
ing them beforehand, so as to have them reidy for the 
close of his life. Defeated on this point, the advocate 
then insinuated that this large double sheet of paper 
must be a blank document, signed and dated by Du 
Yemey, without doubt in 1770, but for an entirely 
different object ; at^d that it had afterwards been ab- 
stracted and filled up by Beaumarchais. Now, what 
likelihood was there that Du Yerney — whose methodic 
habits were moreover brought against Beaumarchais--^ 
would have left lyitig about his house, with no stat^ 
object, stamped documents, signed exactly at the end 
of the second pag^ of a lai^e sheet of paper, ^' k la 
Telli^re,'' and moreover, signed, not in the middle of 
the paper, but on the left, precisely so as to keep a 
place on the right for a second signature? What 
likelihood, in fine, was there that Beaumarchais— 
against whom it was argued, on the other hand, that 
during the latter days of Du Yemey's life he could 
scarcely ^ver get near him (which was true) — had 
managed to arrive just at the moment for abstracting 
a stamped document^ prepared in the above strange 
manner? Feeling the weakness of his argument, 
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Beaumarchab' adversary fell back upon the contents 
of the document in question. He could prove without 
trouble that its clauses were complicated, diffiise, 
sometimes even mixed one with the other ; and that 
it contained matters not relating in any way to the 
statement of accounts. This was true ; but it told 
precisely in favour of Beaumarchais : for if he had 
been able or willing to forge the document, he would 
have made it either shorter or more methodic, instead 
of which, as he was arranging a long series of opera- 
tions with an old man of eighty-seven, the statement 
had naturally exhibited something of the old man's 
prolix and whimsical nature.* 

But it will be said, if Beaumarchais had only such 
feeble ai^uments to reply to, how, after gaining this 
action on the first trial, could he have lost it on 
the appeal ? Without speaking here of the influence 
of Goezman, who had to prepare the report, we shall 
afterwards find another councillor of the Maupeou 
Parliament acknowledge formally, in a letter to Beau- 

* The advocate attempted to explain the prolixity of the style in 
which the document was writtoi, by saying, that the person who pre- 
pared it^ having abstracted the stamped document^ had to fill up two 
pages, in order to reach as (ar as Da Vemey's edgnature ; bat, if 
Beaumarchais had been capable of sach an action, as the table of 
figures on the third page of the doable sheet in no way contributed to 
the validity of the statement of accounts, nothing would have pre- 
vented him from taldng a single sheet and writing the deed on the 
very page which bore Du Vemey's signature at the extremity ; he 
would thus have only had one page to fill up. 
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marchais^ that the ramours publicly circulated about 
him^ had influenced him much in his decision. It 
must; however/ be added, for the sake of correctness, 
that there were some circumstances connected with 
this law-suit, which were calculated to make a certain 
impression upon judges who were already strongly pre- 
judiced ; for instance, if the reader has followed us with 
attention, he will, doubtless, already have inquired 
what had become of the duplicate of the statement of 
accounts between Beaumarchais and DuYemey ; it is 
here that the adversary of Seaumarchais thought to 
triumph over him, when he exclaimed, ''This docu- 
ment, written entirely by yourself, is supposed to have 
been executed in duplicate between you andDuVemey; 
now, no duplicate has been found among the papers 
of the deceased, consequently no duplicate ever 
existed, and consequently the deed you present is 
a forgery.'' To this Beaumarchais replied, " In con- 
sequence of the diiBculties which you, his suspicious 
and avaricious heir, occasioned in my interviews with 
Du Vemey, towards the close of his life, we could 
scarcely ever meet, except almost in secret. After a 
long consultation in writing on the subject of our ac- 
counts, I sent him the duplicates of the deed which 
he had commissioned me to draw up, both of them 
bearing my signature : he sent me back one of the 
two, after signing it and dating it himself, and kept 
the other. If the other one was not to be found 
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among his papers, he had destroyed it or lost it^ or yon 
yourself, who never left the room of the deceased, ab- 
stracted it before the inventory was made, in order that 
it might not be nsed in corroboration of the one I 
nowpresent to you. As for me, I prove the truth and 
genuineneis of this deed, not oaiy by the deed itself, 
but by several letters from Du Vemey, which I also 
present to you, the authenticity of which I defy you 
to disprove, and which are all in reply to questions I 
had addressed to him with regard to this statement 
of accounts, and to which he replkd with his own 
hand, without any dday, and upon the very sheet of 
paper whidi contained the question, according to our 
habit of corresponding during ten years ; I even pre*- 
sent you one of these letters, in which Du Vemey 
writes to me, * Now the transaction is signed.' What 
can you reply to this?'' 

Maitre CaiUard, the advocate of Count de la Blache, 
was not to be upset so easily. ^ This,^' he said, " is 
a fur&er {nroof of M. de Beaumarchais* fraud ; the 
letters with which we are confronted, are perhaps in 
DuYemey's handwritings but ihey are fiiiort, vague, 
without importance; they are not dated; they were 
written at another time, and about some other sub* 
ject ; and the pretended questions, with their dates, to 
which they are supposed to be answers, were indorsed 
afterwards on the same dieet by M. de Beaumarchais* 
As for the letter in which Du Vemey writes^ ^The 
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taransaction is now settled/ it alludes to some other 
transaction/' 

An examination of the letters destroyed so da- 
mi^ing an interpretation; for Du Yemey's answers^ 
although naturally less explicit than Beaumarehais' 
questions, all of whieh applied to the statement of 
accounts^ could have reference to no other questions ; 
for some of them are not " endorsed " one upon the 
other^ that is to say^ one written oa the first and (me 
on the third pi^e of the sheets but both are on the 
same page^ Du Yemey's answer being immediately 
after Beaumaichais' questicm^ which rendered the 
frauds imagined' by the advocate imposeible. And 
finally, if these answers of Du Yemey's £d not ref<^ 
to Beaumarchais* questions, which were supposed to 
have been wiitten afterwards, they must have referred 
to other questions and other letters of Beaumarchais, 
which ought to have been found among Du Yemey's 
papers. Why, then, did mA the opponent present 
them, as he presented all the letters from Beaumar- 
chais to Du Yemey fitom which he thought he could 
get any advantage? Such is the true view of the de- 
plorable law-suit which Beaumarchais had to carry on 
for so long a time, obliged as he was either to gain it, 
or to pass for a forger. All that was singular in the 
affair, that is to say, the absence of the duplicate of 
the deed in questicm; the sfightly confused style in 
which it was drawn up; the somewhat mysterious 
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character of the correspondeno^ between Du Vemejr 
and Beaumarchais^ which the latter brought forward 
in support of this deed; finally^ the disappearance 
from among Du Vemey^s papers of every document 
relating to this statement of accounts — all these 
circumstances might have been explained naturally 
enough by unprejudiced judges in regard to a man 
who had been less calumniated^ and who was at 
issue with an adversary of less power^ in the fol- 
lowing manner: — An old man of eighty-seven, 
settling with a Mend, who was detested by his heir, 
certain affairs which he did not choose to submit 
to this heir, had naturally gone to work in a some- 
what mysterious manner, while the heir himself was 
interested in increasing the mystery rather than in 
disdpating it. 

Under the circumstances, these facts when made 
use of, and distorted by a venomous and quibbling 
advocate, assumed a sufficiently black appearance 
to account for the apostrophe which Seaumarchais 
in his anger addressed to certain pleaders: '^Oh! 
what a contemptible trade is that exercised by 
a man who, to gain the money of an<)ther, makes 
disgraceful efforts to dishonour a third, alters facts 
without shame, distorts meanings, adduces authori- 
ties which he quotes incorrectly, and sports with 
falsehood and perjury/' In the meanwhile this 
action, which was commenced in October 17, 
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1771^ before the lower court, then known as that 
of the requites de Vhdtel^* was first of all decided in 
favour of Beaumarchais. The first judgment^ dated 
February 22^ 1772, refused the Count de la Blache's 
petition for rescinding the agreement between Du 
Yemej and Beaumarchais ; while a second judgment, 
dated March 14, 1772, ordered that the statement 
of accounts, alleged to be forged, should be acted 
upon. This adversary made an appeal to the 
High Chamber of Parliament. 

Although victorious in the first contest, Beaumar- 
chais su£fered much from it. The advocate Caillard 
had calumniated him outrageously, while the ani- 
mosity and influence of the Count de la Blache 
raised all the herd of pamphleteers against him. 
As the death of his second wife happened to take 
place while this melancholy debate was going on, 
it was made use of as a pretext for the atrocious 
calumnies of which I have already spoken. These ca- 
lumnies were circulated in the foreign papers, and in 
those manuscript sheets which supplied in so detes- 
table a manner the place of a free press. They found 
a ready hearing from all those persons who are an- 
noyed at the high position of a man who has made 
his own way, above aU when this man is not modest 
about it; and it is quite certain that Beaumarchais 

* Correspon^Ung to our now obsolete title, " Court of EequeBts."— 

TSAKB. 
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was not Not content with destroying his repntation, 
the Count de la Blache^ whom he speaks of scme- 
where as the author of all his misfortunes^ had just 
surprised him, and giren him a coward's thrast under 
the following drcumstanoes : — ^For a few days before 
the judgment of the lower court was pronounced, 
BeaumarchaLs, learning that his adyersary was spread- 
ing his report everywhere' that the princesses had 
driren him from their presence for dishonourable ac- 
tions, had written to the Countess de Perigord, first 
lady in waiting to the Princess Yictoire, to complam 
of the count's calumnies, and to ask the princesses to 
bear witness to his honesty and honour. The Conntess 
de Perigord had replied to him immediately by the 
following letter : — 

" VerBaiUes, Feb. 12, 1772. 
" I haye informed Madame Yictoire, Sir, of the contents 
of your letter, and she assures me that she never said 
a word to any one wkiek eould injure your reputation / not 
knowing anything concerning you which eould lead her to do so. 
She has desired me to communicate this to you. The Prin- 
cess eyen added, that she was well aware you were engaged 
in a law-suit, but that what she said about you, could neyer 
do you any harm in any case, particularly in a law-suit, and 
that you mif^ht be at rest upon this point. 

'' I am delighted that this opportunity, &c., 

" T. COMTESSB DB PSBIOOSD." 

Instead of publishing this letter literally, which was 
quite sufficient to saye his honour, Beaumarchais, in 
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order to make as much as possible out of it^ had the 
impnidence to embody it in a note to one of his Me* 
mOTials against the Count de la Blache, in nfhich he 
said, that as his adyersary had ^deavoured to ''deprive 
bim of the flattering protection whid Mes<}ames had 
always granted him,'' and had whispered to the judges 
that he had rendered himself unworthy of their kind- 
ness, and that they ''no longer took any sort of interest 
in him/' he was authorised by Madame Yictoire to 
publish, &c., &c. Here Beaumarchais gave an exact 
and faithful rimmioi the Countess de Ferigord's let- 
ter, but the commentary which preceded it was both 
unbecoming and rash. He thus laid himself open to 
hia adversaries, for he seemed to wish to i^ake the 
princesses say more than they had really said, and to 
transform a simple mark of esteem, a simple certifi- 
cate of his honesty, into an engagement to use their 
influence and interest on his behalf with regard to 
his law-suit ; which was necessarily ofibnsive to prin- 
cesses who were conscious of their duties. He had 
scarcely committed this blunder, when the Count de 
la Blache hurried to Versailles, procured admission to 
the princesses' presence, and complained to them that 
Beaumarchais had made an imworthy use of their 
name to the detriment of a Marechal-de-Camp, and 
that, in a printed Memorial, he had had the audacity 
to affirm that the princesses took the most lively inte- 
rest in the success of his suit. Beaumarchais had not 
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said thatj but it has just been seen^ that in speaking 
of " interest " and " protection/' he might be accused 
of endeayouring to let that be understood. The prin- 
cesses were irritated, and the Count de la Blachej 
taking advantage of this, procured from them the 
following little biUeUdoux : — 

" We declare that we take no interest in M. Caron de Beau- 
marchaiB and hia law-suit, and we have not given him peimis- 
sion to state, in a printed and public Memorial, that he enjojs 
our protection. 

" Masie-Adbljjdb, Yictoibb-Loxjisb, 
" Sophie-Philiffiite, Elisjlbeth-Justinb. 
" Versailles, Feb. 16, 1772." 

This declaration, which was immediately afterwards 
printed and published by the Count de la Blache, cir- 
culated everywhere. If it did not prevent the judges, 
who had seen the Countess de Perigord^s letter, from 
doing justice to Beaumarchais, although they ordered 
the suppression of the indiscreet note which he had 
been guilty of publishing, the public were completely 
deceived by it, in whose eyes the author of the note 
appeared not only as a man who had been guilty of 
an indiscretion, in commenting on and amplifying a 
perfectly genuine expression of esteem, but as a doable 
impostor, who, to support a false statement of accounts, 
produced a false certificate of honesty. To complete 
his misfortune, Beaumarchids, feeling that he had 
done wrong in thus commenting on and exaggerating 
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the support given him by the Princess Victoire, and 
fearing to offend her by maintaining the truths did 
not dare to publish the Countess de Perigord's letter, 
which explained his commentary, and found himself 
obliged to remain silent, under the effects of the 
suspected imposition.* Things were in this state ; the 
action was going on in appeal; Beaumarchais, strug- 
gling as best he covdd against an adyersary of influ- 
ence, and his own bad reputation, was gaining some 
repose from this war of quibbles, by writing '' The 
Barber of Seville/' when an incident, as strange as 
it was unexpected, occurred to complete the embar- 
rassment of his situation, and to supply fresh food for 
the malice of his enemies. 

* It was not until two years afterwards that he determined to 
reply. In December, 1773, when the law-suit was going on which 
the Comidllor GoSzman instituted against him, and which will soon 
come under our notice, Beaumarchais found himself accused again, by 
this judge, of having invented a testimonial firom the Princess Yictoire. 
Goezman here acted in bad fiiith, for he knew of the Countess de 
Ferigord's letter, and pretended to be ignorant of it. It was only 
then that Beaumarchais published this letter, endeavouring, with 
much skiU, to palliate his conduct in making such an indiscreet use of 
it. I have just explained, with much exactness, in what this indis- 
cretion consisted, and how the Count de la Blache managed to profit 
by it. 
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No. 1 (page 186). 
OPTIMISM, 

UNPUBLISHED POEM y^RITTEN BY BEAUMARCHAIS IN 
HIS YOUTH ON TWO REPEATED RHYMES. 

Fabtout on cherche, on ^tudie 
La cause des malheurs divers 
Qui d^solent cet univers, 
Des humains la triste pairie. 
I^ul n'est d*accord, cliacun yarie : 
J'entends les partisans diserts 
Du sjst^me de bonhomie 
Yanter Timmuable harmonie 
Qu'ils remarquent dans Tuniyers, 
D'apr^s les calculs de g^nie 
Et des Leibnitz et des Kaplers, 
Que tous ces fous, dans leur manie^ 
Ont nomm^s c^estes concerts ; 
Moi, je n'oppose k ]eur folie 
Qu'une foule d'arguments clairs, 
Et je dis : Sagesse infinie ! 

t2 
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L'aze qui boob la terre pile 

Semble expr^s pos^de travers ' 

Far one puissance ennemie ; 

De Ik nait rhorrenr des hirers, 

Oii toute la terre engoordie, 

Sans fleuTB, sans fruits, sans arbres verts, 

N'offre, la moiti^ de la vie. 

Que des champs de frimas couyerts. 

Sur ce seul expos^, je nie 

Que tout soit bien dans TuniYers. 

D'un point de ma sphere aplatie 
Si je m'^ance au haut des airs, 
Je vois, dans sa marche ^tourdie, 
Ce dieu qui fit pleurer Cljtie, 
Brdlant TAfrique et ses deserts, 
Et laissant glacer la Scythie. 
Lorsque, dans la nue ^paissie, 
!« foudre form^e, endurcie, 
S'allumant au feu des Eclairs, 
Tombe, folate, ^crase, incendie ; 
Lorsque la bienfaisante pluie. 
Far son passage dans deux airs, 
En grille affreuse convertie, 
Bayage les champs d^courerts, 
Moissonne la plaine enrichie, 
Et les change en tristes deserts, 
Dites-jnoi, Sagesse infinie, 
Tout est-il biens dans Tunivers P 

Lorsqu'Eole brise les fers 
Du terrible amant d'Orithie, 
Des cayemes de Liyonie, 
Des Etats glacis de F^ters, 
II parcourt TEurope et TAsie, 
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Soul^re, tourmente, oharrie 

L'Oc^ati, rEnxin, la Caspie ; 

Brise, au pays dee calenders, 

Les croisdants de Sainte-Sophie ; 

Couche les pins, les chines rerts 

De I'Espagne, de I'Arabie ; 

Fait mille totirbillons diyers 

Des sables brMants de Lybie, 

Les disperse, obscurcit les airs 

De la Norw^ge en Nigritie. 

Des hommes blancs, noirs, jatmes, rerts, 

De sa foague ont FAme transie ; 

Mais son triomphe est sur les mers : 

JA, ballottant arec forie 

De frSles vaisseauz entr'onverts, 

Le pMe nantonier qui prie, 

Apr^s mille tonrments sonfferts, 

Yoit sourent sa nef englontie, 

Et dans le sein des flots amers 

Pinit sa deplorable vie. 

Fauteurs d'nne secte abrutie 1 

Si cette peintore est sentie, 

Tout est-il bien P Suivez ces vers. 

L'bomme, en entrant dans raniyers, 
£e9oit la mort ayec la vie ; 
Enfant mutin, d^ile, iners, 
Tout le blesse, le contrarie. 
H crott ; ses organes ouverts 
A peilie acquilrent T^nergie, 
Que sa eonduite calomnie 
Les pr^ceptes sacr^s et cbers 
Dont sa jennesse fut munie. 
L'erreur, le vice, les travers 
L'enckatnent sours leur tyrannic ; 
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Chaqae Ige fl change de manie ; 
Je Tois des euqneB, dee haaberU ; 
Cert k la mort qu'il Bacrifie, 
II oombaty U est dans les fen. 
Ailleun, U pkide» il n^gode ; 
EnTieox, ea bntte ti I'MLyie, 
II souffle, il ▼ieinit^ il s'emraie. 

La goatt^ rasUuna, les caneers, 

Les riramatismes, I'c^hihalmie, 

I/humeur froide aux globides Teits, 

Les scEofbles, la stnuigiine : 

Yoilk lee dignea prix offerta 

Aux TertoB de tonte sa Tie. 

Aprts vne foide infinie 

De manz m6rit^ et souffeits* 

II meurt ; son lane ^Tanouie 

ITa lien laiss^ qu'mie momie^ 

Lliomble p&tore des Teis $ 

nmeart; sa eani^ aeeonqilie 

N'offie qa'un tissa de reven 

Pkiaem^ de giains de folie. 

Qaela sont done oee biens qn'oi enrie? 

Bee boids dn n^ant anx enfen 

Lapente npide ^taUie, 

Senant la ehaine qui les lie* 

Sntratne tout* aiaterea et aeift. 

La nee pr^sente^ assospie, 

Pter la prodiame ert engkntie ; 

Une antre nah, passe, est snme 

D'lme qui Tioit, fbit et s'ooblie. 

Je les aper^oia, je lea perds» 

Ainsi qii*inie gontte de pfaiie» 

An Taste Oe^an r^onie. 

On eomme dea coamm altiei8» 
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DanB leur marche trop t6t finie, 
Transmettant h, d'autres, plus fiers, 
Le triste flambeau de la yie : 
Et tout est bien dans runiyers I 

Si tout est bien, que signifle 
Que, par un despote asserviei 
Ma liberty me soit ravieP 
Mille Toeux au ciel sont offerts. 
En tons lieux rhumaniti^ one ; 
Un homme est esdave en Syrie, 
On le mutile en Italie ; 
Son sort est ^gne des enfers 
Aux Antilles, en Barbarie. 
Si votre lime en est attendrie, 
Montrez-moi, raisonneurs tr^-chers, 
Sur quelle loi prSStahlie 
Mon existence est avilie, 
Lorsque, par les documents clairs 
D'tLne saine philosophie. 

Que le sentiment fortifle, 
Je sais que I'auteur de ma vie 
M'a cr^ libre, et que je sers. 
Suis-je tm m^chant, suis-je tm imf^ie, 
Lorsqu'ayec douleur je m'^crie : 
Tout est fort mal dans Tuniyers P 

Lorsque je yois Thypocrisie, 
En robe noire ou cramoisie, 
Ou sous rhumble froc d'un conyers 
Le face austere et repentie, 
Montrer h Pun les cieux ouyerts, 
Menacer I'autre des enfers, 
Et, sous le masque d'Hranie, 
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Que de la terre elle a baanie. 
Abuser dea secrets divers 
Que la sottise lui coufie ; 
Quand je vols qu'avec tyramue 
Elle absout, elle ezoommunie, 
Et que sa fi^re hi^rarchie 
Obtient toujours pour juge un tiers, 
Et tient, daDB une monarcliie. 
En yertu d'une liturgie, 
Sur ses inter^ts les plus cbers, 
Le yrai pouvoir en l^thargie : 
Tout est-il bien dans rnniyers ? 

Quand j'aper9ois la jalousie, 

A Taccueil sombre, aux yeux courerts, 

Dont rUme ne se rassasie 

Que de pertes et de revers, 

Trainant k sa suite Tenvie, 

La noirceur et la perfidie ; 

Des gens d'opprobre tout couTertSi 

Des sots, des t^tes a Tenyers 

Etre la bonne eompagnie ; 

De petits grands seigneurs tout fiers 

D'un nom qu'ils notent d'infamie, 

Des femmes dont Fignominie, 

Per9ant k trayers leurs grands airsi 

Far des fripons est applaudie : 

Tout est done bien dans Tuniyers ! 



Quand je vois rEncyclop^die, 
Cette oBuyre immortelle, bardie^ 
Des Diderot, des d'Alembert 
Et d'autres honunes de g^nie, 
Livr^e a la misanthropies 
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A Tesprit louclie et de traren 

D'un oonralBioimaiie impie. 

Puis d^nonc^e k Tineptie 

De ces juges, conBeillers, dercs. 

Qui font k la thdologie 

Decider si la maladie 

Qui bouiUonne aa-dessuB des chairs 

Peut Itre ins^r^ et gaMe i 

Tout est-il bien dana ruoiyers P 

Bameau, p^re de Huurmonie, 
Quand j'entends traitep tes beaux airs 
De raboteuse m^odie 
Par des lustrions d'ltalie 
Dignes de nos demiers concerts ; 
Et toi, rhonneur de ma patrie, 
Antenr dHAlaire et d'Oh^mj^e, 
Et de mille ouvrages divers, 
Charmants, pleins de philosophie ; 
Quand je yois tea sublimes rers 
En butte au jugement pervers 
D'un hebdomadaire en furie, 
Eaut-il qu'insens^ je m'^crie : 
Tout est au mieux dans Tuniyers P 

Si je regarde sur les mers, 
Je yois un amiral Saunders 
Dont Taudace trop impunie, 
Ayant la campagne finie, 
Ya mettre rAm^rique aux fers. 
Si je m'arrSte en Germanie, 
Je yois un roi de Sil^ie 
Qui, pour passer sa fantaisie 
D'Strepremier entre sea pairs, 
Bayage la Saxe asseryie, 
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Etonne, arrdte la Bossie ; 
Sans commerce, sans ports ouTerts, 
Far la force de son g^nie 
Fixe la fortune ennemie, 
Fendant le conrs de sept hivers, 
Braye la yalenr r^anie 
Des g^n^raux les plus experts, 
Beprend Schwednitz, le fortifie, 
Cueille des lanriers tonjonis verts, 
Et comme rhamame folie 
Aveo rhorreor se concilie 
Bans la tite d'on roi pervers, 
Ecrit sor la philosoplde. 
Fait de la musiqne et des vers, 
Cependant qu'on Ini sacrifie, 
Aux fosses, aux chemins couyerts, 
Les nonrriciers de la patrie,* 
La source de leur sang tarie 
Ya fumant jasqn'anx houlleverts 
Qui renferment cette furie, 
Farfums bien dignes d'etre offerts 
An Salomon de Bulgarie : 
Et tout est bien dans Tuniyers P 

Flos pr^, j*admire en Franconie 
Des g^n^ranx rimp^ritie, 
Des projets remplis d'ineptie, 
Mai congas, toujonrs d^converts, 
L^ignoranoe et la barbarie 
Gondnisant 4 la boucherie 
Nos bataillons perc^s, onyerts 
Far le feu de rartillerie, 

* This passage, and the foUowing one^ allude to Frederick the 
Great, and the Seven Years' War. 
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Et notremilice affaiblie, 

Fuyant comme nn troupeau de cerfs 

Devant one meute aguerrie ; 

Ce spectacle indite humilie. . 

Ainsi, qoand tout va de traven, 

Aurai-je Toptimomaiiie 

De ce doctenr de Westplialie 

Qui, malgr^ les plus grands revers. 

Pretend, en sa rare folic, 

Que tout est bien dans runirers? 

Au rebours il me prend envie 

D'aller loin des bommes perren 

Passer le reste de ma Tie. 

It will be remembered that these last yerses bad already 
appeared in another production, written bj Beaumarchais at 
the age of thirteen. It appears that he considered them suf- 
ficiently good to use them twice. The general tone of this 
satire against Optimism might give some appearance of reason 
to the notion— in our opinion far from being justified— which 
attributes a morose disposition to the author of the " Mar- 
riage of Figaro ; " but to show that this pessimist difiusion is 
only a caprice of his imagination, it will be sufficient for us to 
quote some of the verses which conclude it, and which will 
show that the pessimist opinions of young Beaumarchais are 
not very deeply rooted. Here is the conclusion :— 

Ami, si je reyois Sophie^ 
Si ses beaux bras me sont ouyerts. 
Sans perdre ma philosophie, 
Fermets qu'un instant je m'^rie : 
Ah ! tout est bien dans Tuniyers ! 
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No. 2 (page 181), 

Letter J¥om Lord RoeJ^/hrdy the JEnglUh Ambassador in Spain, 
written in French, to BwxMmarohais, at Madrid, in 1764. 



Sib, 

I hare a thousand thanks to offer yon for your charmmg 
Seguedillas ; bat what can I do with them, not having the 
music P Conld yon oblige me by procnring it P If yon will also 
do me the pleasure of dining with me on Friday, we can try 
the canon for three Yoices. We shall be alone, and will do 
our best to be as happy as possible. If I were ever so little in 
the good graces of the heUe who sings so well, I would ask 
her to come here, but I do not like to risk a refusal* though 
she would be sorry not to be where you are.* Tell me if I 
can count upon you, and do me the justice to believe me to 
be yours very sincerely, 

BOCHFOBD. 



No. 8 (page 185). 

Ui^hlished Letter written to the Duhe de la ValUtre 
hy Beaumarchais at Madrid, December 24, 1764. 

MONSIBUB LB Due, 

I had flattered myself with the vain hope of present- 
ing to you, personally, my humble respeots at the begin- 
ning of this year; but J. am living in a country, where 
the favourite adage is poco a poeo. Our vivacity, which 

* She was, probably, the same Mardiioness de C , to whom 

alliudoxi is frequently made in the Beanmarfhais* correspondence at 
Madrid. 
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frequent! J degenerates into impatience, is called lajktria 

-firancete, and is qaite disregarded ; so that in spite of it', \ 

all goes on at the ordinary pace. I employ the involontary 

leisure which this slowness procures me, in studying, as well 

as I can, the country in which I lire, and the men who 

inhabit it. Apathy is doubtless their main characteristic; 

nevertheless, it may be said in their praise, that they are 

generally well disposed, sober, and extremely patient. In 

the highest circles personal qualities alone command respect : 

I do not see that rank gives it to those who have neither 

weight in public affairs, nor what are called transcendent 

qualifications. As every one lives at home, with the ezcep- , 

tion of the assemblies called "Tertulias," which are not 

assemblies but crowds, and which all frequent, coming and 

going as into and out of a church ; and, as no one is ever 

invited to dine or sup out, the greatest noblemen are hardly 

known beyond their own families ; the luxury of entertaining 

a numerous retinue of valets is nevertheless carried to an 

excess, of which Lucullus alone furnishes an example. The 

Due d'ArcoB, a captain of the guards, pays at least 100,000 

crowns per annum in servants' wages. 

The Due de Medina-Cell carries this extravagance even 
further, and all the rest of his establishment is rather propor- 
tioned to his rank than to his means. This sort of mania 
makes these people extremely poor in the midst of consider- 
able wealth. A man of your rank» M. le Due, who, living 
as a bachelor, and having only an income of 80,000 ducats, 
would be always embarrassed. 

There is no country in the world where the government 
is so powerful as here ; but, as there is no intermediate order 
between the ministry and the people, to temper the action of 
legislative and executive power, abuses and authority are 
often found side by side. Nevertheless, there is no prince 
who exercises a despotic rule with more moderation than the 
King of Spain. Whilst he can make his word law, the fear 
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of oommittiDg injngtiee induces him to submit to forms, 
whereby affairs are conducted much as they are in other 
countries, only that a grayity of slowness here marks their 
process, which is not elsewhere to be found. 

The sky is admirably serene, a luxury which I enjoy greatly, 
more than the natives, who hare nerer suffered the dull, 
damp winters so common with us. Since the perseyerance 
of the reigning prince in the work of cleansing the city, has 
orercome the persistence of the Spaniards in living amid 
filth, this is one of the cleanest cities I have seen. Its 
streets are good, audit is ornamented with numerous squares 
and public fountains, albeit more useful to the people than 
agreeable to the eye of taste. A sharp and appetising air 
circulates freely everywhere ; it is sometimes even so sharp 
as to kiU a man on the spot as he enters an open square ; 
although this has never happened except to some Spaniard 
exhausted by debauchery and burnt up with vanilla. A 
superstitious devotion is coupled here with great corrup- 
tion of morals : it is a false opinion that prevails among us 
that the Spaniards are jealous ; this frenzy may have taken 
refuge in some of the provincial towns, but no women in 
the world enjoy so much liberty as those of this capital, 
and it is not supposed generally that they neglect to take 
advantage of it. 

I have very attentively visited the famous library of the 
palace of St. Lorenzo, corruptly called the Escurial, I 
think, M. le Due, I heard M. de Grimaldi say that he had 
sent you a catalogue of its books and manuscripts. As there 
is a people h^re, of much more wit than acquirements, these 
treasures, so precious to the learned, are in this country but 
an object of barren curiosity. The ceUs of the monks who 
have the guardianship of these books appeared to me better 
kept, more visited, and their contents more exactly classified* 
One of these monks, a very honest man, has made me a pre- 
sent of a large and very old Petrarch, which has not beard 
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enough, nerertlieless, to merit a place in the ch&teaxi of 
Montrouge.* One of the things which stmck me most in 
this very magnificent conrent, is the condemnation of almost 
all the works of our modem philosophers, which is publicly 
affixed to the choirs of the monks. The proscribed works, as 
well as their authors, are named, and there appears to be a 
predilection for your friend Voltaire, for they condenm not 
only all the works he has produced, but also all that he may 
produce in future; it being impossible that anything but 
eyil can issue from so abominable a pen. I wrote to I^itw 
from Bayonne, giving him your commission, and that of M. 
le Due de Laval. He was three months without replying to 
me, and then wrote to my address at Ye'rsailles, supposing 
me to have returned, and not wishing to get me into trouble 
with the Holy Office by sending his letter here ; it reached 
me, however, safely. 

This terrible inquisition, the object of so much horror and 
public indignation, far from being a despotic and unjust 
tribunal has become, on the contrary, by the wise precau- 
tions which Charles III., the reigning monarch, has taken 
against its abuses, one of the most moderate tribunals in the 
world. It is composed not only of ecclesiastical judges, but 
of a secular council, with the king at its head ; the majority 
of the grandees of the first class fill the other places ; and 
from the perpetual conflict of the views and opinions of all 
these judges, whose interests are diametrically opposed to 
each other, the greatest moderation results. This arrange- 
ment does infinite honour to the firmness and wisdom of the 
king, who (as all Europe knows) found it necessary to banish 
the grand inquisitor — a proceeding till then unheard of. The 
Spaniards reproach us, and justly, with our leUres de cachet, 
which appears to them the most violent of inquisitions. 
When we complain of the dilapidated ^d ruined state of 

* The Dae de la V alli^re was a great collector of books. 
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their high roadsi they retort on xxb ourcorv^es; a scourge, 
say thej, which is mogt terrible to the wretched inhabitants 
of the country, whilst bad roads are merely an inconvenience 
to travellers. Everything is done in Spain at the expense 
of the king, which hinders any very rapid progress in pablio 
affairs being made, and causes the abandonment of an enter- 
prise, directly a matter of more importance to the government 
presents itself. But the goodness of the king is so great» 
that for more than a year he has kept the price of bread in 
his capital at a very low fignre, although, com being exorbi- 
tantly high, he has been obliged, for this purpose, to disburse 
from his own pocket as much as 100,0CX) crowns per day. 
I admire the charity of the king in this particular, more than, 
the providence of his government ; but the means of pre- 
venting the recurrence of these crises has been since taken 
seriously into consideration. 

Civil justice in this country is encumbered with forms 
much more complicated than ours, which make it so difficult 
to obtain, that it is only in the last extremity that any one 
will have recourse to it. The manner in which law-suits are 
conducted is decidedly the abomination predicted by Daniel. 
In civil actions the witnesses are imprisoned before being' 
heard, and should any inoffensive man know by chance that 
Mr. such a one is a debtor or a legatee, or invested with 
power, &c. &c., ,he is forthwith arrested and thrown into 
prison at the very beginning of the proceedings, that he may 
declare all that he knows or has heard. I have known (in 
an affair of accounts, the articles of which had to be verified) 
three unfortunate men to be confined in a dungeon because 
they happened to have been found in the house of a man who 
was examining his accounts when his creditor was present. 
The rest is of a piece. This department will for a long time 
to come be badly adpdnistered, as so many people live upon 
its abuses and disorders, luid the king knows nothing about it. 

To-morrow night the Eoman Saturnalia will be renewed in 
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Madrid. The consnmption of edibles and the unbridled licence, 
called rejoicing, enacted in the chnrches, on this annual occa- 
sion, is incredible ; at such a church, the monks dance in the 
choir to the music of castanets ; the people patrol the streets 
armed with saucepans, whistles, bladders, cymbals, and 
drums; shrieks, shouts, songs, tumbling, and jumping, all 
form part of the fite ; bacchanals traverse the streets, going 
from church to church all the night long, and then abandoning 
themselves to all the excesses suitable to such orgies. During 
the last eight days a mass has been chanted, accompanied by 
this diabolic discord in a church close by me, in honour of the 
birth of our Saviour, who was the best behaved and the 
quietest of men. In general, all the popular customs here, 
coming in a straight line of descent from the Moors, have a 
spirit of unreason and cynicism in them which is not to be 
met with elsewhere. 

Prejudices against everything foreign are carried to an ex- 
cess in this country by the people, and many distinguished 
persons are very much the people in this particular. We are 
the most obnoxious to them ; and it must be confessed that 
the mocking and sarcastic tone of most Frenchmen who visit 
this country, contribute much to nourish this sort of dislike ; 
we are paid off for our mockery with hatred. 

The Spanish theatre is at least two centuries younger than 
ours, both as regards decency and the plays themselves ; it 
may figure with propriety by the side of those of Hardy and 
his contemporaries. Their music, on the other hand, may be 
ranked immediately after the beautiftd Italian music, and be- 
fore our own. The warmth and gaiety of the interludes, all 
in music, with which they divide the wearisome acts of their 
insipid dramas, very often compensate for the ennui which is 
produced by listening to them. They are called tonadillas 
or sayn^tes. Dancing is absolutely imknown here. I speak 
of figure dancing, for I cannot honour with this name the 
grotesque and often indecent movements of the Moorish 

u 
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dances, and those of Grenada, which constitute the delight of 
the people. The most popular of these is the one called the 
fandango, the music of which is extremely lively, while all its 
charms consist in certain lascivioas steps and gestures. Ab for 
me, who am not the most demure of men, it has oflen made me 
blush up to the temples. A yoimg Spanish girl, with down- 
cast eyes and most modest mien, rises and takes her place be- 
fore a sturdy jumper ; she commences by stretching out her 
arms and snapping her fingers ; and this she continues during 
the whole fandango, to mark the time ; the man whirls her 
round, advances and recedes with violent movements, to 
which she responds in a like manner, but somewhat more 
gently, snapping still her fingers, as if to say, '' I defy yon to 
it again ; I shall not be the first to cry stop." When her 
partner is knocked up, another takes his place before the 
damsel, who, if she happen to be a lithesome dancer, will 
bring down seven or eight men one after the other. There 
are duchesses, and other danseuses of high distinction, whose 
reputation for the fandango is unlimited. 

The taste for this obscene dance, which can only be com- 
pared to the calenda of our negroes in America, is so deeply 
rooted in this people, that in order to gratify it, some one has 
written a somewhat comic theatrical piece, in which foreign 
religionists, reprobating the national taste, and calling it a 
crime, the question, aft^r being thoroughly debated, is re- 
ferred to the Pope, to whom a deputation from the nation 
convey the complaints and wishes of the Spaniards. The 
Pope assembles the conclave, and, having read the remon- 
strance of the religionists, is about to condemn ^e fandango, 
when it occurs to him that he should hear what the Spaniards 
have to say in their defence ; whereupon the deputies beg 
permission to prove to his Holiness the wickedness of their 
adversaries, by dancing the fandango before the august as- 
sembly. Permission being given, the orchestra strikes up, 
and the deputies commence the dance, which very osno dis- 
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composes the gravity of tlie Pope and,CajrdinaL9 ; thej are 
already uneasy in their seats, it is evident they cannot hold 
out loDg, they are yielding, the dance gets into their feet, 
the Airy of the fandango seizes on them, they join in all its 
wild movements, till they are ail out of breath. 

The Pope falls and is picked up, and his Holiness is obliged 
to confess that the fandango is one of the best things he 
knows of; the deputies return amid the acclamations of the 
people, amid shouts of joy and hisses — for hisses have not 
the same meamng here as with us — and a horrible clamour 
terminates the scene. 

I here conclude this letter, which is too long, but of which 
the amiable Privi* can give you a very succinct account ; for 
it will not fail to frighten you with its voluminous extent. I 
beg only that, whatever he may omit, M. Priv^ will not 
pass over in silence the assurance of the very profound re- 
spect with which I am, M. le Duo, 

Yours, &e,, 

De Beaumabchais. 

P.S. — For the last three months I have had one foot in the 
boot ; next week, however, I positively intend to take the 
route of Valencia and Barcelona, in order to reach Paris as 
soon as possible. 



No. 4 (page 264). 

To the French Comedians at their Assembly, f 

Nov. 22, 1779. 
Gentlemen, 

Of the 'three pieces which the Directors have accepted, 
the best constructed, " The Two Friends," has remained for 

* Secretary of the Duke. 

t Although this letter has been already published in one of the 
volumes of the " Betrospective Review," we think it necessary to 

u2 
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eight jean on the shelf, neither plajed nor rehearsed. It will 
soon be thought that you wished to punish this drama for its 
success in all the French theatres in Europe, by never repre- 
senting it in your own. The queen, who sometimes takes 
pleasure in seeing it, could only obtain: it from the comedians 
of the town. I am asked why you do not play it, and know- 
ing not why, I am obliged to pass the word to you. 

You can find no more farourable moment, gentlemen, 
than the present, to test the taste of the capital with respect 
to this work ; for tragedy, in consequence, you know of what,* 
is somewhat in disorder ; and till what I allude to be adjusted 
by Froyidenoe, would it not be well to try what Paris will 
think of the rough frank virtue of the good Aurelly, and of 
the noble and vivacious sensibility of the philosopher M^c P 

It is true that this piece is of that bastard and miserable 
species, which under the name of drama is sought to be 
proscribed ; but the real public, who never proscribe anything 
that does not weary them, have not yet pronounced their ana- 
thema on this interesting kind of representation. If the 
frightful state of the finances of the kingdom under the late 
Abb^ Terray of terrific memory, and especially the frau- 
dulent bankruptcy of the Jansenist BiUard, prevented at one 
time the Jansenists of the Parterre, the grumblers of the 

republish it ; first, because it is very fittle known, and secondly, be- 
cause it explains the two unpudUthed letters of Monvel and of 
Mademoiselle Doligny, which we give at the same time. 

* The editor of the " Retrospective Review" is quite mistaken in 
explaining the words—" attends ce que votu 9a/oey" by the death of 
Le Kain. It was not that events occmring, as it did,^ on the 8th 
February, 1778, which threw " tragedy into disorder** in November 
1779, that is to say, two years afterwards, but the famous quarrel 
between two tragic actresses, Mademoiselle Sainval and Madame 
Vestrig, which divided the actors and the public precisely at the time 
when Beaumarchais wrote his letter. 
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Soorse, and the losers by the bankruptcy^ relishing, as much 
as they would otherwise have done, a drama founded on the 
unexpected failure of an honest man, it was because it was 
conjectured that I had made a public misfortune the subject 
of my piece.* 

But, a change of circumstances having produced a change 
of sentiments, and the pit being less inclined to Jansenist 
rigourism, since it has been ruled by Molinists in their silver 
fringed blue soutanes, I think you might put the piece into 
rehearsal, and give it the chance of the honours of a repre- 
sentation. 

M. Preville, for whom the part of Aurelly was written, 
would, no doubt, exhibit his wonderful talent again in the 
character. 

It is said that M. Brizard has abandoned the first parts in 
the popular pieces of the day, to confine himself entirely to 
high tragedy ; if so, one must regret the paralysis of the finest 
moiety of his success as a great actor, and compassionate the 
public and authors, whom this infirmity deprives, piece after 
piece, of a good comedian, and by so doing cuts in two the 
brilliant career of M. Brizard. Should this unfortunately be 
the case, you must have recourse to M. Vanhove, to repre- 
sent in the part of M^lac, senior, that half of M. Brizard 
which no longer exists. 

It is possible that the part of M^ac, the son, may appear 
too juvenile for M. Mol^, who has become a first-class 
tragedian; if so, I would invite M. Monvel, who did not 
disdain to earn the greatest success in this part in his last 



* Beatunarchais here deludes himself as to the causes of the natural 
failure of a very feeble drama; attributing it to the scandal arising 
from the fraudulent bankruptcy of a certain Billard, Treasurer of the 
Post-office, which took* place about the same' time as the first repre- 
sentation of his drama of ** The Two Friends." 
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tour in the proyinces, to condescend to a like success in 
Paris. 

I know not, gentlemen, to whom the part of St Alban, 
which M. Belleconr used to play, belongs. If M. Mol^, his 
natural successor, does not adopt it, I would beg M. Fleurj, 
who plays with dignity whatever he undertakes, to have the 
goodness to study it. 

As for my little Doligny, she is still my Pauline, my Bosina, 
my Eugenie ; and although she says I am a Ixorrid mon- 
ster, and that I do not like the Com^die Fran9aiBe, with a 
thousand other hunentable fibs of the same kind, yet — 

Entre elle et moi, Messieurs, c*est dit ; 
Nous ne formons qu'une famille : 
Je suis son p^re, elle est ma fille, 
Et cela va jusqu'au d^dit. 

With respect to my poor half-witted Andr^, he reminds 
me very sadly of that charming comedian, that gentle crea- 
ture, that amiable and honest fellow, Feuilly, whom I loved 
with heart and soul, at the theatre and in society. Aa it is 
not likely that M. Bourette, whom Feuilly had good na- 
turedly deprived of this little part, which he took a fancy to, 
because it was, he said, so palpably stupid — as it is not 
likely, I say, that M. Bourette will consent to re-enter into 
possession of a part so insignificant, and so tardily offered 
him, I am very certain that, in case of his refusal, my Mend 
Dazincourt would not refuse to fill it up. 

This, I believe, is all I have to say. But stop, no ; I was 
forgetting the part of Dabins, which was played, if you recol- 
lect, gentlemen, by M. Pin, in a wig so intolerably ridiculous, 
that the astonished audience took a man of delicate and 
honourable sentiments for nothing more than a usurer's 
clerk. I would willingly offer this part to a gentleman 
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whose name is nnknown -to me, but whom I have seen 
perform in tragedy with as mnch sense as sensibility ; pro- 
vided, that is, that the offer of a part in prose be not re- 
garded at the Oom^die Fran^aise as an insult to an actor in 
verse ; for I would not wound any one's feelings. I have 
seen this gentleman play Th^ramene with great pleasure ; 
and I rather think that he is named Dorval or Dorival. 

Now, gentlemen, that you have heard my request, you will 
oblige me infinitely by giving it a favourable reception, and 
by doing me the favour to believe me, with all possible consi- 
deration, gentlemen, yours, &c. 

BEAtTMABCHAIS. 



Answer from Jf. Monvel to Beaumarchais in the name of the 

Comidie JFrangaise, 

Sib, 

We have received your charming letter, and I am directed, 
in reply to it, to assure you that no pains will be spared to 
meet your wishes ; a task which I undertake with as much 
alacrity as satisfaction. 

We will at once commence the rehearsals of your " Two 
Friends." Our ardent wish is that you may be ours, and we 
shall so exert ourselves to this end, that if our efforts should 
be fruitless the blame will rest with you. 

The sort of oblivion (local only) in which your work has 
remained, is, perhaps, less its fault than that of circumstances. 
You yourself (it is said) have also neglected it ; it is reported 
that you never said anything as to the revival of this moving 
drama, played everywhere with a success which reflects 
upon the capital, with its hasty decisions, and that party 
spirit which is often directed against the most estimable pro- 
ductions. If there be among us — among the lovers of the 
'* good style," some detractors of this interesting style, which 
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people condemn while thej weep — some enemies of these 
pieces, so powerfully natural, so moral, so touching, to the re- 
presentations of which the injadicious public generallj rushes 
in multitudes, I hope the receipts will appease their bile, and 
disarm their anger ; and that they will forgive the author of- 
the " Barber of Seville," and " Eugenie," for having the double 
talent — that talent so rare — of causing people to laugh and 
shed tears. All my fellow actors accept most willingly your 
distribution of the parts. MoM has not yet decided abont 
'' M^c-fils " and " Sant-Alban :" although I know the former 
part — although I have gained some honour in it — ^if he wishes 
to keep it, that of the honest Farmer-General will satisfy my 
ambition. I shall endeavour to render, as completely as pos- 
sible, all the elevation of his mind. May I be able to con- 
vince you, Sir, by my zeal and activity, that no one more 
than myself renders justice to the varied and charming talents 
of which you have given so many proofs, and to that original 
and piquant character of style, and to the genuine merit of 
the different works with which you have enriched our litera- 
ture. I have the honour to be. Sir, with all possible consi- 
deration, your very humble and very obedient servant, 

Signed, Boittbt de Monybl. 
November 24, 1779. 



Mademoiselle Doligny to Beaumarchais. 

Sis, 

I cannot thank you too much for all you have said of me in 
the letter you wrote to the company, on the subject of " The 
Two Friends." All my fellow actors were enchanted with the 
liveliness and wit which shine in your letter. I was more de- 
lighted than all of them, but especially with your friendship 
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and kindni^s. M. de Grammont,* whose good qnalities and 
talents you know, requests me to ask a favour of yon, which 
is to obtain an order for a d^but, or an engagement, from 
the Directors of the Bordeaux Theatre, for Madame Lenquet, 
who is at present at Bordeaux. She has been two years at 
the Italian Theatre, and only left it on account of her hus- 
band. M. de Grammont will gire you my letter, and will 
explain the affair to you more in detail. Gret something 
for Madame Lenquet, I entreat you. It is your Eugenie, 
your Bosina, your Pauline, it is the Countess Almayiyat 
who solicits you. I venture to hope that you have some 
regard for their recommendation. 

Beceive, Sir, the assurance of the esteem, attachment, and 
gratitude with which I am for life. Sir, your very humble and 
very obedient servant. 

Signed, Doligny. 

* This M. de Grammont has nothing to do with the iUnstrioas 
family of that name. He was an actor of the Com^e Fraa9a]8e^ 
who after showing some talent in tragic parts, commenced practising 
tragedy himself, imder the Beign of Terror became a fierce Jacobin, 
and ended on the scaffold. 

t The name which Mademoiselle Doligny takes here, in 1779, 
proves that at this epoch Beaumarchais had at least written the 
plan of the " Marriage of Figaro," which was not played until 1784, 
and that he was reserving for Mademoiselle Doligny the part of the 
Countess Almaviva. 
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